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Art. I. — 1. Eloquence of the United Statefi. Compiled by 
E. B. Willison. 5 vols. 8vo. Middletown, Conn., 1827. 

2. Sketches of the Life and Character of, Patrick Henry. By 
William Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia. Ninth edition, cor- 
rected by the Author. Philadelphia, 1838. 

3. Orations and Speeches on various occasions. By Edward 
Everett. Boston, 183G. 

4. Speeches and Forensic Arguments, By Daniel Webster. 
2 vols. Boston, 1838. 

T^H E Rev. Sydney Smith once wrote an article in the * Edin* 
-*• burgh Review ' (re-published amongst his works), proving, 
to the entire dissatisfaction of the Americans, that they had pro- 
duced no names in art, science, or literature, since they became 
a nation, capable of standing a minute's competition with those 
produced by England within the same period. This was a little 
too much ; and one of their crack reviewers was commissioned to 
answer the divine. After a little preliminary castigation, he pro- 
ceeded to demolish him by a set of searching interrogatories, 
commencing somewhat in this fashion : 

* Has this writer never heard of Jared Sparks, or Timothy Dwight ? 
Has he never heard of Buckminster, Griscom, Ames, Wirt, Brown, 
Fitch, Flint, Frisbie, and Silliman ?' 

Now it is most assuredly no matter of boast ; for many of the 
writers on the list were men of undoubted talent, and have since 
obtained well-merited celebrity ; but we much fear that Mr. 
Sydney Smith never had heard of one of them. If he had, he 
would certainly have been proportionally in advance of the great 
majority of the reading English public at the time. We have 
since done a little towards supplying our deficiencies in this 
respect ; but if we were put through the same sort of catechism, 
most of us should still betray a lamentable degree of ignorance as 
to the indigenous literature of the United States, — and not less 
as to their oratory. During Mr. Webster and Miss Sedgewick's 
visit to England last spring, it was quite amusing to watch the 
puzzled faces of the company on the announcement of their names 
in a drawing-room ; for notwithstanding the reprint of Miss Sedge- 
wick's ' Tales,' and the constant mention of Mr. Webster by the 
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American Orators and Statesmen, S 

come down to us ; but the one orator who had fire aiid fc^rce 
enough to stamp his very words and image upon the memory, 
and blend them indissolubly with the best traditions of the land^ 
^as Henry. 

Demosthenes left corrected copies of all his best speeches. 
Demades left none. For aught we know to the contrary, there- 
fore^ Theophrastus might have been quite right in sayings as 
reported dn Plutarch, that Demosthenes was worthy of Athens, 
and Demades above it. But when a speaker takes his fair 
chance with his fellows, and his thoughts and expressions are 
laid up in cedar for no other reason than from their being of 
a kind that the world would not willingly let die, the bare 
fact is decisive of his claims. If, for example, we knew nothing 
of Lord Chatham's eloquence but what is recorded by Walpole, 
we should entertain no doubt of liis superiority to Fox or Pul- 
teney ; and the few genuine fragments of Mirabeau which have 
been preserved— preserved only by constant repetition at the 
time — are more conclusive than volumes ; for if the specimens 
do not entirely come up to the traditional reputation of the man, 
we are rather tempted to suppose that the thought or expression 
has lost something of its original brightness on its way to us, 
than that the concurrent voices of his contemporaries spoke false. 

Applying the same criterion to Henry, we cannot well err in 
placing his name at the head of our list. His authenticated 
remains consist merely of a few insulated passages, enchased in 
the note-book of some zealous admirer, or handed down from 
mouth to mouth ; but what bire called * Henry's speeches ' form 
the favourite subjects of declamation in the schools; and the 
traditionary accounts of the effects produced by his voice and 
manner, with all those other nameless attributes which Demos- 
thenes included under the word action, transcend most things of 
the kind recorded in history ; except the consummate acting of 
Lord Chatham, who folded his flannels round him like a toga, 
and awed his adversaries into silence by a sweep of his crutch. 
Jefferson, no mean authority, declared Henry to be the greatest 
orator that ever lived; and a firm conviction of the justice of this 
estimate has been the means of obtaining for him so distin- 
guished a biographer as Mr. Wirt. 

Patrick Henry was the second son of Colonel John Henry, a 
Scotch settler, who emigrated prior to 1730.* Patrick was born 
in May, 1736, at ^ the family seat' called Studley, in Virginia, but 

* According to Mr. Wirt, John Henry ' is said to have been a nephew in the ma- 
ternal line to the gieat historian, Dr. William Robertson.' Had this been so, he must 
also have been cousin-german to the mother of Lord Brougham. But dates are awk- 
ward things. Dr. Robertson wa»6oritin 1721. There may have been some connection. 
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induced a general belief that he would stand no chance against 
the formidable array of competitors which the Virginia bar pre- 
sented at the time, and he set to work with so little energy as to 
justify a suspicion that his own expectations were extremely 
moderate. * To the study of a profession/ says Mr. Wirt, ^ which 
is said to require the lucubrations of twenty years, Mr. Henry 
devoted not more than six weeks; Judge Tyler says one month;' 
and he adds^ This I had from his own lips. In this time he 
read Coke upon Littleton, and the Virginia laws.' 

A student must be endowed with considerable powers of ap- 
plication who could read Coke upon Littleton in a month; and 
we incline to think that Henry's perusal was of a cursory descrip- 
tion, for his licence to practise was obtained with difficulty, and 
the examiners who granted it acknowledged that they found him 
very ignorant of law, but perceived him to be a young man of 
genius, and did not doubt that he would soon qualify himself. 
Four years passed away before these expectations were fulfilled, 
and during much of this period he acted as assistant to his father- 
in-law, a tavern-keeper. An occasion at length presented itself 
peculiarly adapted to his powers, and he sprang by one bold 
bound into celebrity. 

The ministers of the established church of Virginia (the Church 
of England) were then paid in kind, i.e. each was legally entitled 
to an annual stipend of 16,000 pounds of tobacco. In 1755 the 
crops failed, and an act was passed enabling the planters to dis- 
charge their tobacco debts in money, at the rate of l6s, 8d. per 
hundred weight, when the actual value was 50*. or 60*. This Act, 
though invalid for want of the royal assent, was submitted to ; but 
when it was revived in 1758, the clergy took the alarm, and 
one of their body brought the question before the courts. It 
came on for argument in the shape of a demurrer, and judgment 
being given for the minister, nothing remained but to assess the 
damages under a writ of inquiry. The leading counsel of the 
colony threw up the cause as hopeless, and the defendants applied 
to Henry because they could get no one else to risk his reputation 
in it. On the appointed day the bench was crowded by the 
clergy, and the floor by the populace. What was still more em- 
barrassing, the presiding judge was his own father. 

* And now came on the first trial of Patrick Henrj's strength. 
No one had ever heard him speak, and curiosity was on tiptoe. He 
rose very awkwardly, and faltered much in his exordium. The people 
hung their heads at so unpromising a commencement ; the clergy were 
observed to exchange sly looks with each other; and his father is de- 
scribed as having almost sunk with confusion from his seat. But these 
feelings were of short duration, and soon gave place to others, of a very 
different character. For now were those wonderful faculties which he 
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f this is eloquence.' Its wonder-working power is proved by the 
very exaggeration of the accounts. Unluckily (perhaps luckily 
for the speaker), not a sentence has been preserved : his hearers 
declared that they were carried away captive at the commence*' 
ment, and that, when it was over, they felt as if just awakened 
from a dream, of which they were unable to connect or recal the 
particulars. To this day the old people of the country cannot 
conceive a higher compliment to a speaker than to say of him — 
' He is almost equal to Patrick when he pled against the parsons.'*'^ 

Henry's reputation was now established, and he was employed 
in most causes of importance where there was any room for elo- 
quence, for he could not be induced till long after to make the 
slightest effort with the view of removing his ignorance of law, 
and, instead of refining his manner or improving his dress, he took 
a delight in their plainness, and would often come into court 
attired in a coarse hunting-jacket, greasy leather-breeches, and 
with a pair of saddle-bags under his arm. He had also con- 
tracted, or affected, the vulgar style of pronunciation, as: — 
' Naiteral parts is better than all the laming upon yeartK — 
though his friends deny the is. 

We pass over his many triumphs at the bar to come at once to 
his grand display in the House of Burgesses of Virginia, which at 
that time boasted five or six speakers, whom Mr. Wirt seems 
inclined to parallel with the first debaters of any country. Henry 
broke ground in opposition to a motion for shielding some in- 
fluential members of the aristocratic party from the consequences 
of a misappropriation of the public money, but his first grand 
effort was in support of the resolutions against the Stamp Act, 
moved by himself. He was opposed by all the old members; 

* At the same time we lay comparatively little stress on verdicts against law and 
evidence in cases where the passions or prejudices of the jury can be appealed to. For 
example, the late Sir John Astley brought an action of trespass against the notorious 
Henry Hunt, one while M.P. for Preston. Hunt, like Henry's client, suffered judgment 
by default : the damages were to be assessed under a writ of inquiry before the imder- 
sheriff, who told the jury that the plaintiff was entitled to their verdict for some sum, 
however small, though no actual damage had been sustained. Hunt appeared in per- 
son, and contended that, as the only trespass proved was walking once across a bare 
common, and the witness admitted that no injury, not even a farthing's worth, had 
been done, he was entitled to a verdict ; and they found for him. A second inquiry was 
instantly awarded by the court, and the result was the same. A third was then applied 
for, anc^ after an ingenious argument by Hunt, was granted, — Lord Ellenborough, who 
delivered the judgment, growling out an injunction to the sheriff to be prepared with an 
assessor capable of teaching the jury their duty. The advice was followed, and \\ie jury, 
happening to be more intelligent than usual, were at length brought to understand the 
true character of the point. A still more daring attempt is recorded of Curran. His 
adversary's case was clear, and he had not a tittle of evidence to oppose to it; so, seeing 
a fellow in the last stage of intoxication amongst the bystanders, he desired him to be 
placed in the witness-box, and told the jury that the other side had made his only wit- 
ness so drunk that he could not utter a syllable. The jury (Irish) found for their 
favourite * coiinsellor* without delay. 

but 
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invincible by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God who pre- 
sides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat but in submission and slavery! Our 
chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston ! The war is inevitable — and let it come ! ! I repeat it, sir, let 
it come ! ! ! 

' " It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry, 
peace, peace — but there is no peace. The war is actually begun ! The 
next gale that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms ! Our brethren are already in the field ! Why stand 
we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they 
have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God ! — I know not 
what course others may take ; but as for me," cried he, with both his 
arms extended aloft, his brows knit, every feature marked with the reso- 
lute purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled to its boldest note of 
exclamation — " give me liberty, or give me death!" 

* He took his seat. No murmur of applause was heard. The effect 
was too deep. After the trance of a moment several members started 
from their seats. The cry, '* to arms !" seemed to quiver on every lip, 
and gleam from every eye !' — Ibid. p. 142. 

It was thought the highest commendation to say of Demos- 
thenes that, when he had done speaking, the cry was not ' What 
a splendid oration /' but ' Let us march against Philip V 

The colony took to arms at Henry's bidding, and appointed him 
their commander ; but his military talents were distrusted, and he 
was eventually driven to resign without having had any opportunity 
of showing w^iat he could do as a general. Unlike Demosthenes, 
however, who was one of the first to run away at Chaeronea, he 
gave decided proofs of personal intrepidity in the field. In 1776 
he was elected governor of Virginia, and in the fall of that year it 
was even proposed to make him dictator. The project was 
crushed by Colonel Gary, the speaker of the senate, who thus 
accosted Henry's step-brother. Colonel Syme, in the lobby 
of the house : — ' I anl told that your brother wishes to be 
dictator : tell him from me that the day of his appointment shall 
be the day of his death, for he shall feel my dagger in his heart 
before the sunset of that day.' There is ho proof of his impli- 
cation in the scheme, which was suggested merely by the tempor 
rary bad aspect of affairs. 

it is highly to Henry's honour that one of the first measures 

proposed by him after the independence of the colonies was 

secured, was protection to the British refugees. 

* " Let 
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commander of the forces, raised or to be raised, for defence of 
American liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the 
support I give him ! The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And if the war must go on, why put off longer the Declara- 
tion of Independence? .... 

' " Sir, 1 know the uncertainty of human affairs ; but I see, I see 
clearly, through this day's business. You and I, indeed, may rue it. 
We may not live to the time when this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die ! die colonists ! die slaves 1 die, it may be, ignominiously, 
aud on the scaffold! Be it so — be it so. If it be the pleasure of 
Heaven that my country shall require the poor offering of my life, the 
victim shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that 
hour may. But while I do live, let me have a country, or at least the 
hope of a country, and that a free country 

* " But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured, that this decla- 
ration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost blood ; but it will 
stand, and it will richly compensate for both. Through the thick gloom of 
the present I see the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. We 
shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, our children will honour it. They will celebrate it, with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual 
return they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of 
joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment ap- 
proves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and 
all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready here to 
stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that, live or die, Burvivc or 
perish, I am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, and [by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment ; independence now — and 

INDEPENDENCE FOR EVEr!'" 

The first sentence of the speech here given to Adams is copied 
from his declaration to the attorney-general for Massachusetts 
in 1774: — 'T^e die is now cast. I have passed the Rubicon. 
To sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish with my country, 
is my unalterable determination.' The passage would be mate- 
rially improved by leaving out the words ^ survive or perish ;* 
but a leaning towards pleonasm is one great defect of American 
style, as we may subsequently have occasion to point out. 

Prior to his appearance in congress, Adams had obtained great 
celebrity at the bar. He defended Captain Preston, prosecuted 
for firing on the people in 1770; and, throwing all petty con- 
siderations and prejudices aside, called on the jury ' to be deaf, 
deaf as adders, to the clamours of the populace.' Captain Preston 
was acquitted ; and the circumstance is often mentioned as a proof 
of the inherent sense of justice among the people of the United 
States. But is it quite clear that they retain as a nation all the 
good qualities which distinguished them as a British colony? 

VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiii. c Were 
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or the comparative space we may devote to any of them, in our 
remarks and quotations. 

Lord Brougham, in his Dissertation on the Eloquence of the 
Ancients, says that public speaking among them bore a more im- 
portant share in the conduct of affairs, and filled a larger space in 
the eye of the people, than it does now, or indeed ever can again. 
He afterwards alludes to their interest in oratorical displays as 
sources of recreation, but it seems to have escaped his attention 
that ^the orators' formed a class distinct from the public men in 
general, and were more frequently the disturbers than the rulers of 
the state. Thus Plutarch, in the Life of Phocion, says — ^ For as 
princes divert themselves at their meals with buffoons and jesters, 
so the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable address of 
their orators merely by way of entertainment; but when the 
question was concerning so important a business as the command 
of their forces, they returned to sober and serious thinking/ &c. 
For this reason it was said that Demosthenes was the finer orator, 
and Phocion the more persuasive speaker — Phocion, who, when 
his opinion once happened to be received with universal applause, 
turned to his friends and asked, ^ Have I inadvertently let slip 
something wrong ? ' 

The good sense of mankind has established the same dis- 
tinction in all countries, — even under a democracy like that of the 
United States, where, from the undue prevalence of the talking 
profession, it might be thought that the assembly or the forum 
afforded the only legitimate means of influence. The name of 
Jefferson, for example, does not appear upon our list ; yet who has 
played a more important part ? The fact is, his voice, weak at 
best, became guttural and inarticulate in moments of high excite- 
ment, and the consciousness of this infirmity prevented him from 
risking his reputation in debate ; though, judging from the pro- 
ductions of his pen, he possessed all except the physical qualifica- 
tions of an orator. Washington, again, was wont to exercise much 
the same sort of influence as the Duke of Wellington has long 
exercised in this country. He delivered his opinion in a few pithy 
sentences, written or spoken, and the mere declaimers subsided 
into insignificance. It is remarkable, too, that the patriotic exer- 
tions of these great men were generally directed against the same 
class of politicians — namely, those who sought to gain the favour 
of the people by relaxing the reins of government and weakening 
the foundations of authority.* 

It is related of Washington, at the conclusion of his campaign 
against the Indians, that, having to appear before the assembly 

* Many other points of analogy will be suggested by a perusal of the inestimable 
and (in some measure) parallel compilations of Colonel Gurwood and Mr, Sparks, 

cQ, of 
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repetition^ we will next briefly explain the nature of the great 
party -topics on which the larger, if not the better^ half of American 
eloquence has been expended. 

No sooner were the United States recognised as a nation than 
the powers vested in congress during the war were found utterly 
insufBcient for the purposes of peace. The British government^ 
perhaps not sorry to mortify the new state, refused to sign a 
treaty till they were increased. A project of a constitution was 
accordingly submitted to a convention of delegates in 1787, and, 
after a warm discussion, adopted by the majority. The most en- 
lightened and (with two or three exceptions) most distinguished 
statesmen strongly advocated the expediency of giving the largest 
amount of power to the supreme central authorities. The men 
of local influence, backed by the lower class, struggled hard to 
maintain the supremacy of the provincial legislatures, on which 
the popular voice could be brought to bear with full efiect. The 
views of the former were explained in a series of letters called 
The Federalist. This gave a name to the party ; and Federalist 
and Anti-Federalist were thenceforward the designations of the 
two grand divisions into which the entire country was split. Jay, 
Madison, and Hamilton were the chief leaders of the Federalists, 
who had also the support of Washington. The principal speaker 
on the other side was Patrick Henry, but their real leader was 
Jefferson, then absent on a diplomatic mission. The Federalists 
leaned towards aristocracy and England, the A nti- Federalists 
towards democracy and France. ^Thus,' says M. Guizot, in the 
little tract already quoted — in our humble opinion the best thing 
he ever wrote — ' the controversy between them involved the social 
as well as the political order of things, — the very constitution of 
society as well as its government. Thus the supreme, eternal 
questions, which have agitated and will ever agitate the world, 
and which are connected with the far higher problem of the 
nature and the destiny of man, all lay at stake between the 
parties into which the American community was divided, and 
were all concealed under their designations.' 

When the constitution was discussed, the parties were so equally 
divided, that the decision often hung upon a vote. But after the 
death of Washington the popular party rapidly gained ground, 
and the election of Jefferson to the Presidency in 1801 was the 
crowning triumph of democracy. His friends then took the 
name of Democrats or Republicans. The name of Federalist 
continued till a much later period; but in 1824, when John 
Quincy Adams was elected President, it was changed for that of 
National-Republicans, and about the same period the democrats 
who opposed him began to be called Jackson-men, In 1834 
both parties were baptised anew. The old federalists, or aris- 
tocrats^ 
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impose additional restrictions on foreign commerce in the hope 
of inducing other nations to repeal theirs : 

* The extravagant despotism of this language accords very ill with 
our power to give it effect, or with the affectation of zeal for an unli- 
mited freedom of commerce. Such a state of absolute freedom of com- 
merce never did exist, and it is very much to be doubted whether it ever 
will. Were I invested with the trust to legislate for mankind, it is 
very probable the first act of my authority would be to throw all the re- 
strictive and prohibitory laws of trade into the fire ; the resolutions on 
the table would not be spared. But if I were to do so, it is probable I 
should have a quarrel ou my hands with every civilised nation. The 
Dutch would claim the monopoly of the spice-trade, for which their 
ancestors passed their whole lives in warfare. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese would be no less obstinate. If we calculate what colony 
monopolies have cost in wealth, in suffering, and in crimes, we shall say 
they were dearly purchased. The English would plead for their navi- 
gation act, not as a source of gain, but as an essential means of securing 
their independence. So many interests would be disturbed, and so 
many lost, by a violent change from the existing to an unknown order 
of things ; and the mutual relations of nations, in respect to their power 
and wealth, would suffer such a shock, that the idea must be allowed to 
be perfectly Utopian and wild. But for this country to form the project 
of changing the policy of nations, and to begin the abohtion of restric- 
tions by restrictions of its own, is equally ridiculous and inconsistent.' 

We believe it to be equally Utopian for any country, in the 
present condition of the world, to form the project of changing 
the policy of nations, and begin the abolition of restrictions by 
abolishing its own. But the self-complacency with which our 
corn-law repealers annually bring forward their commonplaces as 
novelties, and think it the height of philosophy to have discovered 
the abstract evil of monopolies, is the principal topic of reflection 
suggested by this paragraph ; though Sir Robert Peel's masterly 
exposure of their fallacious statements, which he tore to tatters 
without finding it necessary to go into the main question, has pretty 
well reduced them to their proper dimensions as economists. 

Mr. Ames's countrymen may still learn something from the 
following : 

* In open war, we are the weaker, and shall be brought into danger, 

if not to ruin By cherishing the arts of peace, we shall 

acquire, and we are actually acquiring, the strength and resources for a 
war. Instead of seeking treaties, we ought to shun them ; for the later 
they shall be formed, the better will be the terms : we shall have more 
to give, and more to withhold. We have not yet taken our proper 
rank, nor acquired that consideration which will not be refused us, if 
we persist in prudent and pacific counsels; if we give time for our 
strength to mature itself. Though America is rising with a giant's 
strength^ its bones are yet but cartilages. By delaying the beginning 
of a conflict, we insure the victory.' 

Burke 
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tortnre. Already they seem to sigh in the west wind — already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains.' 

In order to make the resemblance to Burke more complete, 
the speaker steals a second feather from his wing : — 

* For when the fiery vapours of the war lowered in the skirts of our 
horizon, all our wishes were concentred in this one, that we might 
escape the desolation of the storm. This treaty, like a rainbow on the 
edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the space where it was raging, 
and afforded, at the same time, the sure prognostic of fair weather. If 
we reject it, the vivid colours will grow pale, it will he a baleful meteor 
portending tempest and war.' 

This is not exactly the famous Hyder-Ali image, but it is an 
obvious and rather clumsy imitation of it. A compliment was paid 
him at the conclusion of this speech, similar to that paid by Pitt 
to Sheridan at the conclusion of his famous Begum speech.* A 
member of .the opposite party objected to taking a vote at that 
time, as they had been carried away by the impulse of oratory. 

Ill health compelled him to retire into private life, but lie 
viewed the progress of ultra-democratic opinions with ever -deep- 
ening interest and alarm, and continued to write a great deal on 
public matters down to his death in 1808. He was a man of 
warm devotional feelings, and is reported to have said, ' I will 
hazard the assertion that no man ever did or ever will become 
truly eloquent, without being a constant reader of the Bible, and 
an admirer of the purity and sublimity of its language.' 

We should have said more of Mr. Ames on this occasion, had 
we not given an article in a former Number to his political 
essays. They were collected and published the year after his 
death, in America ; and a selection from them was printed here, 
in 1835, under this title : — ' The Influence of Democracy on 
Liberty, Property, and the Happiness of Society, considered, by 
an American.' The appearance of that most remarkable volume 
was opportune ; and it supplied us with some specimens of pro- 
found reasoning and terse energetic eloquence, which, we should 
hope, our readers are not likely to have forgotten f 

John Quincy Adams , the son of the orator of the revolutionary 
congress, was bred to the bar, and his name occurs once or twice 
in the Reports of the decisions of the supreme court ; but he 
quitted this career for diplomacy, and filled the situation of 
minister at various foreign courts successively. The rest of his 
lime was actively devoted to general politics, and in 1825 he was 
elected President. His studies have been as multifarious as his 
avocations; he affects to know (and really does know almost) 

* Let those who judge of speeches by the reported passages account for the praises 
lavished by cotemporaries, without one dissenting voice, on this speech of Sheridan's. 

t See Quart. Uev., vol. liii, p. 548. 

everything : 
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and when a Virginian fine gentleman was once boasting of his 
family jewels, he was thrown into a frenzy by an English 
traveller, who inquired whether he meant the irons in which his 
ancestor made his escape. These are jokes addressed to popular 
ignorance; but at the same time it might be as well to avoid 
invidious contrasts, since even English refugees for conscience' 
sake can hardly be better born than Englishmen, and the popu- 
lation of North America has certainly received considerable 
additions from a class described by Barrington, the famous 
pickpocket, in a prologue spoken in New South Wales : 

* True patriots we ; for, he it understood. 
We left our country for our country's good.'* 

Mr. Adams continues — 

* Preserve, in all their purity, refine, if possible, from all their alloy, 
those virtues which we this day commemorate as the ornament of our 
forefathers. Adhere to them with inflexible resolution, as to the horns 
of the altar ; instil them with unwearied perseverance into the minds 
of your children ; bind your souls and theirs to the national union as 
the chords of life are centred in the heart, and you shall soar with 
rapid and steady wing to the summit of human glory. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago one of those rare minds to whom it is given to discern future 
greatness in its seminal principles, upon contemplating the situation 
of this continent, pronounced in a vein of poetic inspiration, 

* Westward the Star of empire takes its way.' 

Let us all unite in ardent supplications to the Founder of nations and 
the Builder of worlds, that what then was prophecy may continue un- 
folding into history — that the dearest hopes of the human race may not 
be extinguished in disappointment, and that the last may prove the 
noblest empire of time.' 

The line of verse is taken from a stanza by Bishop Berkeley : 
" Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day. 
Time's noblest offspring is the last." ' 

How lamentably the thought is impaired in the citation by 
the change of a word ! Still this is the purest piece of rhetorical 
composition we have hitherto discovered in the progress of this 
inquiry. 

We should do Mr. Adams injustice were we not to add 
that he possesses higher merits than occasional force or felicity 
of style. His political views are almost uniformly broad and 
enlightened; and his speech on the affair of Texas has been 
pronounced by good judges to be altogether the most statesman- 

* Mr. Barrington was finally transported for a most successful attendance at a 
drawing-room of Queen Charlotte's in the character of an Irish bishop; the lawn 
sleeves were found crammed full with stars and diamonds. He rose subsequently to be 
stage-manager and hiffh sheriff aX Botany Bay. 

like 
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ing her head against the walls, is none of our offspring. We abjure the 
monster. Its parentage is all inland.' 

Yet let us do justice to Ireland. Grattan's personification was 
immeasurably superior : ' Short-lived, indeed, was Irish inde- 
pendence. I sat by her cradle, — I followed her hearse.' 

The subject of Mr.Quincy's other great speech was the admission 
of Louisiana into the Union. His exordium (too long to quote) is 
admirable, though suddenly broken off by an appeal to the Chair. 
One of Lord Chatham's favourite modes of arresting attention 
was to say something startling for the express purpose of provok- 
ing a call to order; and we incline to think that Mr. Quincy had 
laid a trap for an interruption with the same view ; for it is stated 
to us, on good authority, that he invariably learns his speeches by 
heart, though he, notwithstanding, contrives to deliver them with 
the required energy. This is one of the most difficult attainments 
in oratory ; for, to do it well, it is necessary to reproduce the same 
state of thought and feeling under which the oration was com- 
posed. Unluckily the writer is more apt to feel like the litigant 
who complained to Lysias that the speech provided for him read 
well enough the first and second time, but sounded rather flat 
the third and fourth. ' The audience,' replied Lysias, ' are only 
to hear it once.' To put themselves as nearly as possible on a 
level with the audience in this respect, the practice of the best 
speakers is to meditate the subject thoroughly, fill their minds 
with arguments and illustrations^ select and arrange the best 
topics, and trust to the excitement of the moment for the language 
and the tone. 

William JVirt, the biographer of Patrick Henry, has done 
more than enough, according to American notions, to earn a 
biographer for himself. He was born in Maryland in 1772, and, 
after a successful forensic career, was made Attorney- General 
to the United States, under the presidency of Monroe. He is 
known in literature by a series of essays, called ' The British Spy,' 
written with a clearness, spirit, and facility, which, independently 
of extraneous evidence, would lead to the conclusion that he was 
calculated to excel in oratory. The fact, however, is satisfactorily 
established by his reported speeches, one of which has attained 
a high degree of celebrity — his speech against Aaron Burr, pro- 
secuted in 1807 for treason in preparing the means of a military 
expedition against Mexico, a territory of the King of Spain, with 
whom the United States were at peace. 

The following satirical sketch of his opponent's style (Mr. 
Wickham) may serve to exemplify his command of language : 

* I will treat that gentleman with candour. If I misrepresent him, 
it will not be intentionally. I will not follow the example which he has 
set me on a very recent occasion. I will not complain of flowers and 

graces 
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monitory shuddering through the hogom of their unfortunate possessor 
warns him of the ruin that is coming upon him. A stranger presents 
himself. Introduced to their civilities by the high rank which he had 
lately held in his countrvi he soon finds his way to their hearts by the 
dignity and elegance of his demeanour, the light and beauty of his con- 
versation, and the seductive and fascinating power of his address. The 
conquest was not difficult. Innocence is ever simple and credulous. 
Conscious of no design itself, it suspects none in others. It wears no 
guard before its breast. Every door and portal and avenue of the heart 
is thrown open, and all who choose it enter. Such was the state of 
Eden when the serpent entered its bowers. The prisoner, in a more 
engaging form, winding himself into the open and unpractised heart of 
the unfortunate Blannerhassett, found but little difficulty in changing 
the native character of that heart and the objects of its affection. By 
degrees he infuses into it the poison of his own ambition. He breathes 
into it the fire of his own courage ; a daring and desperate thirst for 
glory ; an ardour panting for great enterprises, for all the storm and 
bustle and hurricane of life. In a short time the whole man is changed, 
and every object of his former delight is relinquished. No ^more he 
enjoys the tranquil scene ; it has become flat and insipid to his taste. 
His books are abandoned. His retort and crucible are thrown aside. 
His shrubbery blooms and breathes its fragrance upon the air in vain ; 
he likes it not. His ear no longer drinks the rich melody of music; it 
longs for the trumpet's clangour and the cannon's roar. Even the 
prattle of his babes, once so sweet, no longer affects him ; and the angel 
smile of his wife, which hitherto touched his bosom with ecstasy so 
unspeakable, is now unseen and unfelt. Greater objects have taken 
possession of his soul. His imagination has been dazzled by visions of 
diadems, of stars and garters and titles of nobility. He has been taught 
to burn with restless emulation at the names of great heroes and con- 
querors. His enchanted island is destined soon to relapse into a wilder- 
ness ; and in a few months we find the beautiful and tender partner of 
his bosom, whom he lately ** permitted not the winds of" summer " to 
visit too roughly," we find her shivering at midnight on the winter 
banks of the Ohio and mingling her tears with the torrents that froze 
as they fell. Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his interest 
and his happiness, thus seduced from the paths of innocence and peace, 
thus confounded in the toils that were deliberately spread for him, and 
overwhelmed by the mastering spirit and genius of another — this 
man, thus ruined and undone, and made to play a subordinate part in 
this grand drama of guilt and treason, this man is to be called the 
principal offender, while he by whom he was thus plunged in misery is 
comparatively innocent, a mere accessory ! Is this reason ? Is it law ? 
Is it humanity ? Sir, neither the human heart nor the human under- 
standing will bear a perversion so monstrous and absiurd ! so shocking to 
the soul ! so revolting to reason ! Let Aaron Burr, then, not shrink fi-om 
the high destination which he has courted, and having already ruined 
Blannerhassett in fortune, character, and happiness for ever, let him 
not attempt to finish the tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated man between 
hiimelf and pimisbment.' 

The 
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the chariot- wheels of all-conquering eloquence. These all may now he 
read in our vernacular tongue. Ay, as one remembers the face of a 
dead friend by gathering up the broken fragments of his image— as one 
listens to the tale of a dream twice told — as one catches the roar of the 
ocean in the ripple of a rivulet — as one sees the blaze of noon in the first 
glimmer of twilight 

' There is not a single nation, from the North to the South of Europe, 
from the bleak shores of the Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, 
whose literature is not imbedded in the very elements of classical learning. 
The literature of England is, in an emphatic sense, the production of her 
scholars ; of men who have cultivated letters in her universities, and 
colleges, and grammar-schools ; of men who thought any life toq short, 
chiefly because it left some relic of antiquity unmastered, and any other 
fame humble, because it faded in the presence of Roman and Grecian 
genius. He who studies English literature without the lights of classical 
learning loses half the charms of its sentiments and style, of its force 
and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, of its 
illustrative associations. Who, that reads the poetry of Gray, does not 
feel that it is the refinement of classical taste which gives such inex- 
pressible vividness and transparency to his diction? Who, that reads 
the concentrated sense and melodious versification of Dryden and Pope, 
docs not perceive in them the disciples of the old school, whose genius 
was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse satire, and the playful wit of 
antiquity ? Who, that meditates over the strains of Milton, does not 
feel tliat he drank deep at 

" Siloa's brook, that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God " — 
that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals from ancient 
altars ? 

* It is no exaggeration to declare that he who proposes to abolish 
classical studies proposes to render, in a great measure, inert and unedi- 
fying the mass of English literature for three centuries ; to rob us of 
much of the glory of the past, and much of the instruction of future 
ages ; to blind us to excellencies which few may hope to equal and none 
to surpass ; to annihilate associations which are interwoven with our 
best sentiments, and give to distant times and countries a presence and 
reality as if they were in fact our own.' 

His discourses abound in passages of at least equal merit, — 
such as the description of the effects of modern chemistry (p. 1 19). 
which might be placed alongside of Lord Jeffrey's description of 
the effects of steam in his Notice of Watt ; or the sketch of the 
view from the Mount Auburn Cemetery (p. 97), which rivals 
the same writer's exquisite contrast of highland and lowland 
scenery in his Essay on Taste in the Encyclopa?dia Britannica. 

Mr. Justice Story's charges to juries are also much admired; 
and his judgments are admirable specimens of judicial state- 
ment and reasoning. The most important are reported by Mr. 
Charles Sumner, barrister, who recently paid a visit of some 
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his figure tall, his countenance full of animation and intelligence. 
It is the opinion of good judges that he would succeed better 
in the English House of Commons than any other Transatlantic 
orator ; but they add that he has somewhat of a metaphysical tend- 
ency — which certainly never suits ih^i atmosphere. 

We are sorry to see that he supported a motion for increasing 
the army in 1811 (a warlike demonstration against England), but 
the ground on which he reste^d his argument will astonish Sir 
Henry Parnell and Mr. Hume : — 

' Sir, I here enter my solemn protest against this low and " calcu- 
lating avarice" entering this hall of legislation. It is only fit for shops 
and counting-houses, and ought not to disgrace the seat of sovereignty 
by its squalid and vile appearance. Whenever it touches sovereign 
power, the nation is ruined. It is too shortsighted to defend itself. It 
is an unpromising spirit, always ready to yield a part to save the 
balance. It is too timid to have in itself the laws of self-preservation. 
It is never safe but under the shield of honour. Sir, I only know of one 
principle to make a nation great, to produce in this country not the 
form but real spirit of union, and that is, to protect every citizen in the 
lawM pursuit of his business. He will then feel that he is backed by 
the government, that its arm is his arm, and will rejoice in its increased 
strength t^nd prosperity. Protection and patriotism are reciprocal. 
This is the road that all great nations have trod. Sir, I am not versed 
in this calculatii^g policy ; and will not, therefore, pretend to estimate in 
dollars and cents the value of national independence or national affec- 
tion. I cannot dare to measure in shillings and pence the misery, the 
stripes, and the slavery of our impressed seamen ; nor even to value our 
shipping, commercial, and agricultural losses under the orders in council 
and the British system of blockade. I hope I have not condemned any 
prudent estimate of the means of a country before it enters on a war. 
This is wisdom, the other folly.' 

Mr. Calhoun is the chief supporter of the nullification doc- 
trine ; in other words, of the attempt made by South Carolina to 
nullify the authority of Congress, as regards any individual State 
which may choose to protest against it. The part he has taken 
in this controversy has made him so popular amongst the people 
of his province, that at the late election they placed all their votes 
at his disposal. 

His chief opponent in this debate was John Randolph, of 
Virginia, a strange eccentric genius, with a tall gaunt figure, and 
a screeching voice like a eunuch — who played an important 
part as a debater in Congress from 1801 to 1802. Amongst 
other oddities he took an unaccountable interest in English topo- 
graphy, and could have competed with Pennant himself in a 
minute acquaintance with our country-seats and villages, though 
we are not aware that he ever paid a visit of ^ny duration to this 

D 2 country. 
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also) he broke down when he first attempted to address an 
audience : ' In his first attempt,' we are told, ' he was much em- 
barrassed, and saluted the president of the society (a debating 
club) with the technical phrase. Gentlemen of the Jury, but gain- 
ing confidence as he proceeded, he burst the trammels of his 
youthful diffidence, and clothing his thoughts in appropriate lan- 
guage, gave utterance to an animated and eloquent address. He 
soon obtained an extensive and lucrative practice, and the reputa- 
tion which the superiority of his genius acquired was maintained 
by his legal knowledge and practical accuracy.'* 

After acquiring distinction as an advocate, he made his first 
appearance as a political speaker in the state legislature, and 
was soon afterwards elected a member of the national senate. 
Since that period he has taken an active part in discussing or 
effectuating most of the great measures completed or contem- 
plated by the government of the United States. He has been 
employed on diplomatic missions, has filled a cabinet office, been 
twice a candidate for the presidency, and at the present moment 
the leadership of the ' Whig ' party in Congress lies between him 
and Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Clay, as secretary-at-war under J. Q. Adams, zealously 
urged the recognition of the South American States ; he hailed 
' the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of people struggling 
to burst their chains and to be free ;' and his biographer, in ' The 
National Portrait Gallery,' now arrogates for him the honour 
of having called a new world into existence. ' That honour be- 
longs not to George Canning, as a reference to dates will show : 
if there be glory due to any one mortal man more than to others, 
for rousing the sympathies of free men for a people struggling to 
be free, that glory is due to Henry Clay, although he has never 
had the vanity to say so himself: his exertions won the consent of 
the American people to sustain the President in the decisive 
stand which he took when the great European powers contem- 
plated an intervention on behalf of Spain, and it was that which 
decided Great Britain in the course which she pursued. The 
Spanish American States have acknowledged their gratitude to 
Mr. Clay by public acts. His speeches have been read at the 
head of their armies, and his name will find as durable a j)lace 
in the history of the South American republics as in the records 
of his native land.' This is a recurrence of the old error. The 
Americans are fully persuaded that the great European powers 
are constantly watching the policy of the United States with a 
view to the direction of their own, though, in point of fact, they 
think much less of it than they ought to do, and hardly ever 

* The National Portrait Gallery, 
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breeches. Now, taking these premises as established, you, Mr. Chair- 
man, are too good a logician not to see that the conclusion necessarily 
follows !' 

Edward Everett is one of the most remarkable men living. 
He is a native of Massachussets^ and was bom about 1796. At 
nineteen he had already acquired the reputation of an accom- 
plished scholar, and was drawing large audiences as a Unitariati 
preacher. At twenty-one (the age at which Roger Ascham 
achieved a similar distinction) he was appointed Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, and soon afterwards he made a tour 
of Europe, including Greece. M. Cousin, who was with him in 
Germany, informed a friend of ours that he was one of the best 
Grecians he ever knew, and the translator of Plato must have 
known a good many of the best. On his return from his travels 
he lectured on Greek literature with the enthusiasm and success 
of another Abelard — we hope, without the Heloise. 

In the United States the clerical (so called) profession is taken 
up or thrown oiF almost at pleasure. Mr. Everett got so sick of it 
during his early trials, that he retains a marked aversion to a pul- 
pit, and generally insists upon a stage or rostrum when he has to 
deliver an anniversary discourse. He was eight years a member 
of Congress, and on his retiring was made Governor of Massa- 
chusets ; but, failing to get re-elected in 1 839, he has since lived 
in comparative retirement. We are not sorry to add that he owes 
no inconsiderable portion of his fame to the ' North American 
Review,' to which (like his accomplished brother) he has been for 
many years a frequent and distinguished contributor. Indeed 
his celebrated article on Greece might be quoted as one of the best 
specimens of his eloquence. 

Mr. Everett's chief qualifications as an orator are a clear sweet 
voice and a prodigious memory ; to which Mr. Sydney Smith's 
description of Mackintosh's might apply: ' His memory (vast 
and prodigious as it was) he so managed as to make it a source of 
pleasure and instruction, rather than that dreadful engine of collo- 
quial oppression into which it is sometimes erected.' He delivers 
his lectures and orations with the manuscript before him, but sel- 
dom or never has occasion to refer to it, and the effect is conse- 
quently fully equal to that of improvisation. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that he failed in Congress ; and his addresses, literary and 
commemorative, are rather eloquent pieces of writing than orations 
in the popular acceptation of the term. They are graceful, po- 
lished, imaginative, high-toned and flowing, with a kind of Cice- 
ronian richness and redundancy; but the condensing power is 
wanting, and there is no such thing as effective oratory without that. 

Mr. Everett is hardly a match for Mr. Macaulay either as a 
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sive than Mr. Everett's description of th^ landing of the first 

settlers : — 

' I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all hut despe- 
rate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five mouths' passage, on the 
ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — weak and weap^ from the voyage, — poorly 
armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the charity of , their ship-mas- 
ter for a draught of heer on hoard, drinking nothing but water on shore, 
— without shelter, — without means, — surrounded by hostile tribes. Shut 
now the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle of human pro- 
bability, what shall be the fate of this handful of adventurers ? Tell 
me, man of military science, in how many months were they all swept off 
by the thirty savage tribes enumerated within the early limits of New 
England? Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish on the dis- 
tant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the baffled projects, the 
deserted settlements, the abandoned adventurers, of other times, and find 
the parallel of this. Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the house- 
less heads of women and children ; was it hard labour and spare meals ; 
was it disease ; was it the tomahawk ; was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching in its last 
moments at the recollection of the loved and left beyond the sea; was it 
some, or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company to their 
melancholy fate ? And is it possible that neither of these causes, that 
not all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possible 
that, from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so much of ad- 
miration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth 
so wonderful, a reality so important, a promise yet to be fulfilled so 
glorious ? ' 

Every orator before us has tried his hand at this topic, and put 
forth all his strength to heighten the contrast between the past 
and present condition of the colonies. But how ineffably inferior 
are all of them to Burke ! The passage is familiar to the reader 
of taste ; but as we shall have occasion to allude to it again, we 
think it best to save the trouble of reference : — 

* Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this great 
consideration. It is good for us to be here. We stand where we have an 
immense view of what is, and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness 
rest upon the future. Let us, however, before we descend from this 
noble eminence, reflect that this growth of our national prosperity has 
happened within the short period of the life of man. It has Iiappcned 
within sixty-eight years. There are those alive whose memory might 
touch the two extremities. For instance, my Lord Bathurst might re- 
member all the stages of its progress. He was in 1704 of an age at 
least to be made to comprehend such things. ... If, amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, that angel 
should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories of 
his country, and whilst he was gazing with admiration on the then 
commercial grandeur of England, the genius should point out to him a 
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ifcck, Karce rteible in the maw of the n&tioDBl nitn««t, a snnll 
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e biro believe it ? FoiluDate man, he has lived 
Fnrtuiiab: niUcd, if he lives to soe nothing ihat ehaH wrj 
fiatfea, uaA chnid the aetiiug uf Us day.' 

" tlw InvHiitifm* in tbete RDnual spouting-malclics wtrre 

ind with (bii pnuafrr, or it were irucribed on a plain tablet on 

tfftdtliunal Unil in);- place at Plinnouth. we cannot help thiok- 

'lal a iticftt ileal iif uMileu Irouble might be saved. Mow 

il ju«li(icft l)i(> rc-iniirk uf Fox : ' I cannot bear tbis thing in 

uly but llurku, bihI ho cannul help it.' 

..jjiW HV&atrj-' wa* Iwm in 1782, the son of a New Hoinp- 

,^n innncT. Like the I>can of Si. Patrick's, and many olhi'is 

kuiih-a, ho ahiiwi'il no aigns of talent in e^y youth, nntl ii n^is 

contrary U> the wiahet uf bia family that he undertook the study 

of the law. Hp waa called to the bar in 1805, and began the 

praetiee of bis profL'ssion in :i small village, but removed in 1807 

to Porltmouth, the capital of the county, where he soon acquired 

celebrity. He became a member of Congress in 1812, and dis- 

tiiifruiibed himself by his exertions to place the currency of the 

United Slates on a sound footing. In 181(5, his pecuniary means 

having Ijeen much straitened by the consequences of a fire, be 

removed lo Boston, and gave up all his time to his profession. 

The expcriiiient was allendcd with complete success, and in a 

very shiirt period his jiraclice equalled that of any member of the 

Aiueric^in bar. 

Miiny of Ills law-urffumcnts are giK)d specimens i)f this kind of 
conipiisition ; but his spe(K'li onthe prosecution of Knnpp (tried 
for murder), from mIijcIj I\!iss Marlineau quotes larfrely. and with 
hjlil] (■iiiiiiiniHlati.Jii. app<.>;iis to usuiorereinarknblc lor affectation 
than force: .. y. 

"Jlic ri<iin) \\n>i unconLiiioiiW open lo the admission of light. The 
furi: r,f iIk; ijjijrjcciii tlcL'iicr wiis luniwl from llie murderer, and tlie 
htutriu of i\k Ji.oiiii, rthlJii- i,n llie ^rev lork^ .jI liis iiL'id t.'niplc.shuwe,! 
lum wliui^ U) Biiiki'. 'Jl.i; IjuI l)lott isgiviu! iinJ tlie victim passes, 
wilhoui a Blruij^k or umoUuij, fruiu the rqwae uf sleep to the rejiuse of 
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death ! It is the assassiii's purpose to make sure work ; and he yet 
plies the dagger, though it was obvious that life had been destroyed by 
the blow of the bludgeon. — He even raises the aged arm, that he may 
not fail in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of 
the poniard ! To finish the picture, he explores the wrist for the pulse ! 
He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no longer ! It is accom- 
plished. The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. He has 
done the murder — no eye has seen him, no ear has heard him, Tlie 
secret is his own, and it is safe ! 

' Ah ! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret can be 
safe nowhere. The whole creation of Grod has neither nook nor corner, 
where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not to speak of that 
eye which glances through all disguises, and beholds everything, as in 
the splendour of noon, — such secrets of guilt are never safe from detec- 
tion, even by men. True it is, generally speaking, that " murder will 
out." True it is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern 
things, that those who break the great law of heaven, by shedding man's 
blood, seldotn succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially, in a case 
exciting so much attention as this, discovery must come, and will come, 
sooner or later.' 

Miss Martineau informs us that, on the eve of the trial, Mr. 
Webster asked whether there was anything remarkable about any 
of the jury. The answer was, that the foreman was a man of 
remarkably tender conscience, and Miss Martineau entertains no 
doubt that the concluding passage was intended for his especial 
benefit : — 

' A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent like the Deity. 
If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
utmost parts of the seas, duty performed, or duty violated, is still with 
us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall 
cover us, in the darkness as in the light our obligations are yet with 
us. We cannot escape their power, nor fly from their presence. They 
are with us in this life, will be with us at its close ; and in that scene 
of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet further onward, we shall still 
find ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty to pain us 
wherever it has been violated, and to console us so far as God may 
have given us grace to perform it.' 

We suspect that in general such considerations are as well sup- 
pressed in an address to a jury. If there be a delicate conscience 
it needs no stimulus to act — and a dull one will be more sensible 
to arguments of a more mundane sort. The late Rowland Hill 
understood human nature well. His chapel having been infested 
by pickpockets, he took occasion to remind the congregation that 
there was an all-seeing Providence, to whom all hearts were open 
and from whom no secrets were hid ; ' but lest,' he added, 
' there may be any present who are insensible to such reflections, 
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opinion of the civilised world is rapidly gaining an ascendancy over 
mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most formidable 
obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppression ; and, as it grows 
more intelligent and more intense, it will be more and more formidable. 
It may be silenced by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It 
is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary 
warfare. It is that impassable, unextinguishable enemy of mere vio- 
lence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton's angels, 

" Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die." 

* Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk either 
of triumphs or of repose. No matter what fields are desolated, what 
fortresses surrendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces over- 
run. In the history of the year that has passed by us, and in the 
instance of unhappy Spain, we have seen the vanity of all triumphs, in 
a cause which violates the general sense of justice of the civilised world. 
It is nothing that the troops of France have passed from the Pyrenees 
to Cadiz ; it is nothing that an unhappy and prostrate nation has fallen 
before them ; it is nothing that arrests, and confiscation, and execution, 
sweep away the little remnant of national resistance. There is an 
enemy that still exists to check the glory of these triumphs. It follows 
the conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations , it calls upon him 
to take notice that Europe, though silent, is yet indignant; it shows 
him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren sceptre ; that it shall 
confer neither joy nor honour, but shall moulder to dry ashes in his 
grasp. In the midst of his exultation it pierces his ear with the cry of 
injured justice, it denounces against him the indignation of an enlight- 
ened and civilised age ; it turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, 
and wounds him with the sting which belongs to the consciousness of 
having outraged the opinion of mankind.' 

Strange inconsistency ! this passage is applauded, learnt by 
heart, and recited by the whole rising generation, in a land which 
doggedly retains millions of human beings in the most degrading 
state of slavery, in direct defiance of the opinion of the world ! 

The people of the United States are proud of having fulfilled 
one poetic promise ; when will they fulfil another, made for them 
by a poet who never let slip an opportunity of showing kindness 
to an American ? 

* Assembling here, all nations shall be blest, 
The sad be comforted, the weary rest ; 
Untouch'd shall drop the fetters from the slave, 
And He shall rule the world he died to save.'* 

Or when will an American orator be permitted to rise to the 
height of the magnificent piece of declamation which gave Mr. 
Webster the framework of his best passage ? j 

* Rogers, The f^oyage of Columbus. 

t Cur ran s Speech for Archibald Hamilton Rowan » — * No matter iu what language 
his doom may be pronounced,' &c. &c. 
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exist, alienation and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of 
false principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of which that 
same great arm never scattered. 

* Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts — 
she needs none. There she is — ;behold her, and judge for yourselves. 
There is her history : the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, 
is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill— and there they will remain for ever. The bones of her sons, 
falling in the great struggle for Independence, now lie mingled with the 
soil of every state, from New England to (Georgia ; and there they will 
lie for ever. And, sir, where American Liberty raised its first voice, and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. If discord and 
disunion shall wound it — if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk 
at and tear it — if folly and madness — ^if uneasiness^ under salutary and 
necessary restraint — shall succeed to separate it from that union, by 
which alone its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the 
side of that cradle (Boston) in which its infancy was rocked : it will 
stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigour it may still retain, over the 
friends who gather round it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments of its own glory, and on the very 
spot of its origin.' 

The extract relating to Greece contains a quotation from ]V|iltpn^ 
and the last a paraphrase of Dryden. These, with Shakspeare^ 
form the bulk of Mr. Webster's poetical reading ; and we are 
by no means sure that it is useful for an orator to be familiar with 
any poets but tho3e which are in the mouths and memories of 
the people ; for what avail allusions which it requires notes or 
an appendix to explain ? 

It is obvious, however, that he has made a careful study of the 
best English orators, particularly Burke. The following in- 
stances of resemblance, in tLe hands of a sharp critic, might be 
converted into plausible proofs of plagiarism. 

Mr. Webster speaks of ' affections which, running backwards, 
and warming with gratitude for what our ancestors have done for 
our happiness, run forward also to our posterity;' and Burke 
says, Hhey seldom look forward to posterity who never look 
backward to their ancestors.' The appeal to Lafayette, in the 
speech on laying the corner-stone of the Bunker's Hill monu- 
ment, — ' Fortunate, fortunate man I with what increase of devo- 
tion will you not thank God for the circumstances of your extra- 
ordinary life ! you are connected with two hemispheres and with 
two generations,' — is only a fresh application of the allusion to 
Lord Bathurst. In the same speech (p. 72) we find, — ' Like the 
mariner, whom the ocean and the winds carry along, till he sees 
the stars which have directed his course, and lighted his pathless 

way. 
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.affected simplicity and perfect modesty as well as dignity of bear- 
ing in society, were universally appreciated during his late visit to 
Great Britain. 

Miss Martineau speaks of his ^ indolent, pleasure-loving dis- 
position ;' and it is a common saying in the United States, that 
* Webster must be pushed.' Just so Dumont describes Mira- 
beau's manner as ' un peu trainante ' till he got under weigh — 
jusqua cequil sefut anime et que les sov/fflets de la forge fiissent 
en fonction. Lord Chatham used frequently to speak in a care- 
less manner, and in an undertone, for a quarter of an hour or 
more at a time, and then break out into one of his brilliant 
passages. Lord Brougham would often take as long to get clear 
of the long-entangled sentences — parenthesis within parenthesis 
— with which it was his pleasure to begin : but then it is our 
firm conviction that he often finds himself up<m his legs without 
having made up his mind as to what he is going to say. 

In compliance with the suggestion of David Hume, — who says 
that criticism is nearly useless unless the critic quotes innumerable 
examples, — we have given specimens enough to enable our readers 
to form an opinion for themselves regarding the degree of excel- 
lence attained by the public speakers of the United States ; but we 
have naturally been more anxious to illustrate their merits than 
their demerits, and must be pardoned, therefore, for briefly not- 
ing their two prominent defects, which otherwise could hardly be 
collected from this article. These are their lengthiness (to bor- 
row one of their own words) and their magniloquence. Few 
American orators appear to have the slightest notion that too 
many words or topics may be employed, or that an effect may 
be produced by simplicity. Reversing the method of De- 
mosthenes, — who, according to Lord Brougham, never came back 
upon the same ground, and always ended quietly, — they never 
know when they have said enough, and generally conclude, like a 
melodrame, with a blaze. 

It is an ordinary occurrence in Congress for a member to speak 
two or three days, and his fellow- members make it a point to 
listen, or at least to suffer with decency. Captain Hall recom- 
mended the introduction of coughing, but was told that the state 
of manners did not admit of such a cure. Some Kentucky 
representative might adopt the late Mr. Richard Martin's ex- 
ample, and propose a bullet as ' the best pill for the honourable 
gentleman's complaint ;' or a dozen bowie-knives might start from 
their sheaths to revenge a catarrh that threatened him with insult. 
Besides, as we formerly observed^ the evil is inherent in the very 
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Mr. Wordsworth gives twenty- three lines of blank verse to this 
story, and Mr. Milnes seven stanzas of four lines each : — 

' Stranger ! I have received my daily mea 

In this good company now three score years, 
And thou, whoe'er thou art, canst hardly feel 
How time these lifeless images endears,' &c. &c. 

Mr. Rogers has also compressed the famous passage from 
Burke (quoted ante p. 41) into less than half of its original 
dimensions. This, however, is a doubtful experiment. Burke 
was a rich and full but not a wordy speaker ; and almost every epi- 
thet has an individual aim, and serves to point, amplify, or modify 
the thought. Moreover, essences are rather hard of digestion ; 
and, considering how modern popular assemblies are composed, 
it would seldom be safe to calculate on that intuitive quickness of 
perception which takes in a fine image at a hint, or bolts a long 
train of reasoning in a syllogism. Does the bare dfoinp vEf os* of 
Demosthenes fill the mind like the ' one black cloud,' which ' hung 
for a while on the declivities of the mountains,' — or was Lord 
Erskine wrong in rating amongst Fox's highest merits his mode 
of passing and repassing the same topics ' in the most unforeseen 
and fascinating review ' ? But after making all fair allowances for 
audience and occasion, it is not going too far to say that the best 
American orators might be advantageously reduced a third — many, 
two-thirds — and some, if nothing were left but what the sense or 
sentiment required, would shrink down into a resemblance to the 
little Dutch governor mentioned by Knickerbocker^ who pined 
away so rapidly, that, when he died, there was nothing of him left 
to bury. 

The constant straining after effect is another of their obvious 
failings : they have no notion of repose or simplicity : they 
never stand at ease : they live, and move, and have their being 
upon stilts. Action, actum, action, says the Greek : Metaphor, 
metaphor, metaphor, cries the American. ' Get money,' says the 
old-world adage, ' honestly if you can — at all events get money,' 
— quocunque modo rem, * Be eloquent,' says the American, 
' naturally if you can — at all events be eloquent.' The German 
professor (we suspect. Dr. von Raumer) was found jumping 
over the chairs and tables to make himself lively, and the Trans- 
atlantic orator may be seen slapping his forehead, beating his 
breast, puffing, blowing, and perspiring, to make himself sublime. 
There cannot be a stronger proof of their weakness in this parti- 
cular than the fact of the Irish looking tame, chaste, and abstemious 
alongside of them. It will readily be admitted that the natives of 
the Green Isle are fond of flowers, and not over-nice in their 
selection, but they do not insist upon passing off faded or artificial 
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The ordinary images and topics being long ago exhausted^ ex- 
aggeration is the order of the day ; and the more inflated the 
language the better^ when national vanity is to be pampered and 
commonplaces are to be attractively dished up. At the same 
time there is surely no necessity for going into any refined or re- 
condite train of speculation to show why, speaking generally, our 
Transatlantic friends (if they will allow us to call them so) want 
taste, which is the sum and substance of the charge. 



Art. II. — Report from the Select Committee on Medical Edvca- 
tion, with the Minutes of Evidence^ and Appendix. Part L 
Boyal College of Physicians y London, Part II, Soyal College 
of Surgeons, London. Part III. Society of Apothecaries, London. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons, 1 834. 

TN the year 1834 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
■*- appointed to inquire into ' the laws, regulations, and usages 
regarding the education and prjictice of the various parts of the 
medical profession in the United Kingdom.' A gentleman, who 
had rendered a great service to the public by introducing what 
is usually called the Anatomy Act into parliament, having been 
named chairman, the Committee proceeded to their inquiry, which 
seems to have been of a very extended nature, as the printed 
evidence, which relates only to the state of the medical profes- 
sion in P^ngland, occupies not fewer than eight hundred folio 
pages. The e^-idence as to Scotland and Ireland has never been 
printed at all ; and it is generally understood that it was destroyed 
by the fire which consumed the Houses of Parliament a year 
or two afterwards. 

The Committee were satisfied with having performed their 
duties so far, and, notwithstanding the title which is prefixed to 
the printed papers, never made a report. We are not surprised 
at this. To analyse and arrange the discordant materials of which 
this evidence consists would be an almost endless undertaking ; 
and, even if it were accomplished, it would be found to throw but 
a scanty gleam of light on the only questions in which the public 
and the great mass of the profession are really interested. The 
disputes which so long subsisted between the fellows and licentiates 
of the College of Physicians, and which, in one way or another, 
occupy between three and four hundred out of the whole eight 
hundred pages, have never excited much interest, except among 
the disputants themselves; nor are there many, even within the 
pale of the profession, and certainly there are none out of it, who 
take it much to heart whether the councillors of the College of 

Surgeons 
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advantage of examinations altogether ; and who regard the various 
medical corporations as being nearly in the same situation with 
the city companies, which, however useful they may have been in 
nursing the infancy of British commerce, contribute little or no- 
thing to its advancement at the present period. 

Admitting, as we do, the force of these arguments, still they are 
not convincing to us. Would our naval officers be such as they 
now are, if midshipmen were admitted as lieutenants without exa- 
mination ? or would our artillery and engineer officers have the 
high character which they now possess, if, as cadets, they had not 
been made to go through a certain course of study, and prove their 
fitness afterwards ? As to the attainments of those engaged in most 
other professions, the public have the means of forming a tolerably 
correct estimate. Every one can see what goes on in the con- 
struction of a church or a railroad, and those who do not under- 
stand the subject themselves may be assisted by the opinion of 
those who do; but in what regards the medical profession the 
case is wholly different. There is no subject of which the public, 
on the whole, know so little as they do of the medical sciences. 
Although in the end they seldom fail to distinguish knowledge 
from ignorance, and real talent from mere pretension, they are 
always liable to be deceived in the first instance. It is true that 
the physicians and surgeons of a large hospital, having a school 
attached to it, practise their art openly enough, and are suffi- 
ciently amenable to criticism ; but it is also true that, in private 
practice, the practitioner is not before the same tribunal. What 
he prescribes is often known only to himself. Those who em- 
ploy him have no direct means of judging of his qualifications ; 
and it is not until after the lapse of a considerable time that even 
those who belong to the same profession are enabled to form an 
exact opinion as to what he is really worth. Then, although, 
when a certain course of study has been prescribed, it may 
not be alwayi^ diligently pursued — it will be so in a great 
number of instances; and it is of no small importance to the 
student himself that his friends should be compelled to afford 
him the proper opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the pro- 
fession which it is designed that he should practise. Lastly, al- 
though no examination can be regarded as furnishing an exact 
measure of the fitness of a candidate to enter on the duties of a 
practitioner, yet it is a measure of it to a certain extent ; and there 
is no doubt that the prospect of the examination which is to close 
his career as a student is, in a great many instances, the principal 
stimulus by which a young man is urged to be diligent. 

And here another question arises. Should those who have 
passed their examination, and received their licence, have a mo- 
nopoly 
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diploma from the colleges of Dublin or Edinburgh), who venture 
to call themselves surgeons without it. 

We are aware that the foregoing obser^'ations will not be 
very acceptable to many of the medical profession. It is natural 
that the managing bodies of the several corporations should 
be anxious to maintain and extend their powers and privi- 
leges; and it is also natural that licensed practitioners, who 
have expended considerable sums of money, and no small por- 
tion of their lives, in their education, should be jealous of the 
competition of others. Accordingly we find, among the reso- 
lutions and petitions of the lately formed medical associations, no 
subject connected with schemes of medical reform put so promi- 
nently forward as the suppression of quackery. Let them, how- 
ever, be assured that this is what no legislation can accomplish. 
It is no more possible to put down quackery in medicine than it 
is to put down quackery in politics or religion. The medical 
profession, while human nature continues to be such as it is now, 
and always has been, can never meet the demands which are 
made upon it. That men are born to die ; that the power of 
giving relief is limited ; that many diseases must prove fatal in 
defiance of all remedies ; that other diseases, though not of a 
fatal tendency, may be incurable — no one will doubt the truth 
of these as general propositions : but the indiWdual who labours 
under the inflictions of disease will always indulge himself in 
.the hope that he is at any rate safe on the present occasion, and 
that the time is not yet come when he can derive no "benefit 
from art. * It is very extraordinary,' said a gentleman who 
had known little of the infirmities of age until he approached his 
eighty- eighth birthday, * that no one can discover a cure for my 
complaints.' Where the resources of skill and science fail, the 
instinct of self-preservation will lead many sufferers to look for 
other aid ; and the honest and well-educated practitioner will 
always have to contend not only with the St. John Longs of the 
day, but with those among his own brethren who do not partake 
of his anxiety to avoid making promises which cannot be fulfilled. 
There are in fact no more offensive impostors than those who 
march under the banners of the true faith, and we suppose that 
even the most sanguine of the petitioners against quackery will 
not expect that such as these can be extinguished by an act of 
parliament. Let us not, however, be misunderstood, as recom- 
mending that no distinction should be made between those who 
are properly educated and licensed, and others. Each individual 
n society lias, with respect to his own complaints, a right to con- 
sult whom he pleases ; but it is quite different where he is to 
provide medical attendance for his fellow-creatures. Tlie governors 

of 
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this country is anything but artificials Originally, the only per- 
sons legally qualified to undertake the treatment of diseases were 
the fellows and licentiates of the College of Physicians. The 
surgeons of that day were not what are called surgeons now, but a 
class of subordinate persons, who performed certain manual ope- 
rations under the direction of the physicians ; whatever else was 
required in the management of surgical cases being in the hands 
of the latter. As society advanced, the extension of knowledge 
introduced the necessity of a division of labour. It was found 
that surgical cases were better managed by being left altogether 
in the hands of a particular order of practitioners, and thus sur- 
gery became established as a separate profession. But even this 
was not sufficient; and the apothecaries, who were originally 
merely compounders and venders of medicine, gradually became 
established in the exercise of higher functions, so as to constitute 
at last the present useful and influential class of general practi- 
tioners. All this was accomplished, in the first instance, not only 
without legislative enactment, but in defiance of the College of 
Physicians; and the Act of 1815, which first recc^nised the 
apothecaries as legitimate practitioners, was not the cause, but 
the consequence, of the change which had taken place in their 
condition. 

But even if the existing order of things had been artificial, it 
seems to us to be so exactly what is wanted, that we should be un- 
willing to disturb it. First — the practitioners employed on ordi- 
nary occasions, and to whom the great majority of society look in 
the first instance for assistance, are those who do not limit them- 
selves to any particular branch of practice; secondly, another 
class of practitioners, who, having first obtained a knowledge of 
the profession generally, have afterwards directed their attention 
chiefly to medical practice, are called into consultation in rare, 
difficult, and dangerous cases, in all classes of society — at the same 
time that their opinion is sought in cases of less urgency among 
those who have the advantages of ease and affluence ; and, lastly, 
a third order of practitioners are, in like manner, consulted in 
difficult cases, and by the more affluent classes of society, for 
those diseases which are in the department of surgery. From 
these two last-mentioned classes are selected the physicians and 
surgeons of the public hospitals, and the professors of the various 
sciences, which constitute the foundation of the healing art, in the 
medical schools ; and to them therefore is offered an especial in- 
ducement not only to devote ample time to the obtaining a com- 
plete professional education, but to qualify themselves for the 
important situations which they may be required to fill, by a good 

general education previously. 

Certainly 
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diploma or licence the highest qualifications which they may be 
expected to possess, at the same time taking care that they do 
not raise the standard so high as to prevent a sufficient number of 
persons entering the profession to meet the wants of the public 
and ensure a wholesome competition : thirdly, that as to the 
extent of the qualifications which ought to be required, no general 
rule can be laid down ; but that they must vary from time to time 
according to the state of society generally, or as the means of 
obtaining a good education are easy or difficult. Roderick 
Random became a surgeon's mate in the navy with no other stock 
of knowledge than that which he had obtained from the surgeon- 
apothecary to whom he had been apprenticed; and we conclude 
that many private practitioners must have been in the same situa- 
tion at the time when SmoUet wrote ; as schools of anatomy and 
medicine were then only just established in Edinburgh and 
London, and these, in London especially, were of a very imperfect 
kind. At present, however, the case is widely different. There 
are schools, not only in each metropolis, but in many of the great 
provincial towns, and the greater wealth diffused throughout 
society places the means of acquiring an education within the 
reach of a greater number of persons than possessed them for- 
merly. 

The College of Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries have 
respectively taken advantage of these circumstances, and have, 
gradually increased the amount of studies required of those who 
come before them.* No one can now receive a licence of any 
kind to practise who has not been engaged for at least three 
years in the pursuit of his profession in a regularly organised 
medical school, not more than three months being allowed for 
a vacation in each of these years. Many young men indeed re- 
main in the schools for a still longer period; but we doubt 
whether it would be safe to make a more prolonged education a 
matter of necessity : and in fact, a diligent student may obtain 
a great deal of information, and may qualify himself for becoming 
an excellent practitioner on all ordinary occasions, during the term 
which is now prescribed. 

But although no alteration in the system of education may be 
wanted in this respect, it appears to us that much alteration is 
wanted otherwise. By the Act of 1815 it is made necessary that 
every candidate for a licence to practise as an apothecary should 
have been apprenticed to an apothecary, who also had been li- 

* Let hoQOur be given where honour is due. The first improvements were made by 
the Society of Apothecaries, and it was not until they had set the example that the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons awokie from their long slumber, and discovered that' 
the time was come for requiring a more extended medical education in every department 
of the {ffofession. 
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portant which has most contributed to the improvement of his 
own.* To require degrees at colleges and universities for the 
whole of those who enter the medical profession would be 
manifestly absurd ; and, after all, the common degree of B.A. 
at Oxford and Cambridge is not inconipatible with very little 
study and a very low degree of knowledge. Are the candi- 
dates to be especially examined as to their general as well as 
professional attainments ? There being not fewer probably than 
five or six hundred candidates in the year, who would under- 
take the task? and, if such examinations were instituted, would 
they not soon degenerate into a mere empty form? Are the 
licensing bodies to be satisfied with certificates from school- 
masters and tutors? Those must have very little knowledge 
of the world, or of the nature of testimonials generally, who 
think that these would be of the smallest value. Let us look at 
the question as we will, we perceive insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of any other system than that of offering a negative 
encouragement to young men to obtain a good general education, 
by the removal of every inducement to begin their professional 
studies before they are eighteen or nineteen years of age. But 
further, we believe that this would be found to be generally suffi- 
cient. A father will not incur the expense of entering his son at 
a medical school sooner than is really necessary ; and, for his own 
sake, if not for his son's, he will be disposed to keep him em- 
ployed in some kind of study, rather than that he should dissipate 
his time in idleness. Besides, satisfied as we are of the vast 
advantages which the many are likely to derive from a good pre- 
liminary education, we are aware that intellects of a higher 
order may overleap the barrier which the want of it places in their 
way, and we should be sorry to witness the adoption of any 
measures the effect of which would be to prevent these master-spirits 
from entering the medical profession. The Inns of Court have 
acted wisely in this respect. The tendency of their regulations is 
to encourage those who propose to be called to the bar to be libe- 
rally educated. They do not insist on it, and, if they had done so, 
the legal profession would have been deprived of some of its bright- 
est ornaments. 



'^ If the wrangler believes that no pursuit is so useful to the mind as that of Mathe- 
matics, the classical scholar is not less disposed to attribute the same virtue to Greek 
and Latin, and the Metaphysician to Moral and InteUectual Philosophy. The im* 
partial observer, however, cannot doubt that there ai-e many kinds of exercise which 
equally tend to produce the desired result. It appears to us that those who are intended 
for the medical profession will generally derive most advantage from a variety of studies ; 
and (without meaning to recommend superficial acquirements) we should say that it is 
better for them to go a moderate way iu each, than a very long way in one to the exclu- 
ion of the rest. 

But 
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necessity of apprenticeships in other cases^ it is difficult to com- 
prehend : nor is it less remarkable that twenty-five years should 
have been allowed to elapse without any attempt, having been 
made to repeal a clause so unjust and mischievous. 

We use these expressions not unadvisedly. The tendency of 
the apprenticeship system is always to throw a great impediment 
in the way of obtaining a good general education ; and in a great 
number of instances to prevent it altogether. The law requires 
five years' apprenticeship, and the corporate bodies require three 
years of study in a medical school, making eight years in all. 
If a young man is to obtain his licence (as he may now obtain it) 
at the age of twenty-one, and serves the full term of his appren- 
ticeship in a village or town in which there are no lectures and 
no hospital, he must be taken from school and apprenticed at 
thirteen years of age. If the law be evaded, as it sometimes is, 
by the master giving up two years of the term of apprenticeship, 
still there are six years left, and the boy is taken from school at 
fifteen. If the master reside in a large town in which the ap- 
prentice has the opportunity of pursuing his studies in the hos- 
pital and lecture-room from the beginning of his apprenticeship, 
still, even under these more favourable circumstances, under 
which it can fall to the lot of very few to be placed, he is 
launched in his profession at the age of sixteen, just as he is 
entering on that important period in which, in the course of two 
years, a well-disposed young man will make greater progress 
with respect to his general education than in all the former years 
of his life put together. 

But these are not the only objections. Is this a just monopoly? 
Is there no way of learning pharmacy, but by means of an ap- 
prenticeship ? A member of the Committee asks with great 
reason, ' If young men, in addition to the customary four years 
of study in the University of Edinburgh, were to pass ten or 
twelve months exclusively in learning pharmacy, why should 
they not be permitted to act as general practitioners? ' (Re- 
port on the Apothecaries^ p. 22.) And again, ^ Were a young 
man to graduate as a bachelor of medicine at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards to apply himself to the study of medicine, 
and from the want of an adequate fortune be at length prevented 
practising as a physician, why should he be prevented acting as a 
general practitioner ? ' Yet both these descriptions of persons 
are prevented practising in that capacity under the existing law. 

We have not the smallest doubt that a residence for a limited 
period in the house of an apothecary is likely to be very useful 
to the student'who proposes to enter on the same line of practice ; 
but we cannot conceive that an apprenticeship for five years, or 
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If the students were rigidly to attend ev6ry lecture prescribed by 
the College of Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries (which in 
fact they scarcely ever do), they would amount to not fewer than 
1500, exclusive of clinical lectures on cases in the hospital, of 
which the number is uncertain. If we add to the number of 
hours which the lectures themselves occupy, those which ought 
to be occupied in making fair copies of the notes which are taken 
of them, we may form some notion of the labour which a strict 
attendance on lectures alone imposes on the students. We have 
no doubt that there are few of these courses of lectures which 
might not be usefully abridged. The College of Surgeons 
expect certificates to be produced of attendance on 140 anatomical 
lectures and 100 demonstrations during each of three winter 
seasons. We conceive that this regulation might advantageously 
be commuted for another merely requiring proofs of having 
studied anatomy during two winters. Fifty lectures would teach 
all that lectures ought to be expected to teach of the Materia 
Medica, whereas 100 are required at present. In like manner 
the lectures on botany might very safely be reduced from fifty to 
twenty ; those on the practice of physic from 100 to seventy or 
eighty; and those on medical jurisprudence from fifty to a dozen. 

The foregoing ol)servations would indeed be misplaced if 
lectures were the only road, or the principal road, to knowledge, 
which is open to the student. They are but the means to an end. 
The good anatomist is made what he is not by attending lectures, 
but by his own labours in the dissecting-room. A knowledge of 
diseases, and of the mode of treatment, is obtained not from lectures, 
but from a diligent attendance in the wards of the hospital ; from 
taking notes of cases, and thinking of them afterwards. In attend- 
ing lectures the mind is merely passive. It receives knowledge^ 
but when received it does little or nothing with it. But what is 
chiefly wanted to make a good practitioner, either in medicine or 
surgery, is that he should have acquired the habit of observing, 
thinking, and acting for himself; and this is to be accomplished, 
not on the benches of the lecture-room, but in the wards of the 
hospital ; where the student finds, not dull descriptions of disease, 
but disease itself in all its variety of forms changing from day to 
day ; where every bed tells an impressive history to those who are 
disposed to read it ; and where the intellect is animated and sharp- 
ened by collision with the intellects of others. We scarcely know 
any physicians or surgeons to London hospitals with whom it is not 
a matter of deep regret that the great majority of the young 
men should be so much occupied in other ways, that they have 
but little time left which they can devote to their hospital stu- 
dies. The number of those who take written notes of the cases 
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remained in the ranks of the licentiates. Nor was this all. No 
regulation was thought to be necessary as to medical education ; 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, (which in itself means little or 
nothing, as there are universities at which it may be purchased 
for a few pounds,) with two years' residence in any university in 
which degrees are granted, being all that was required. The 
consequence was, that many were admitted as licentiates, and even 
as fellows of the College of Physicians, whose medical education 
was inferior to that which has been for some years required of the 
apothecary. The list of physicians went on increasing much 
beyond the demand which had existed for them even in former 
times, and this at a period when the improved education of the 
apothecaries, and the elevation of this part of the profession, ren- 
dered the demand very much less than it was before. The effect 
of this may not have been personally felt by those physicians 
whose talents and attainments, supported, by the good opinion of 
their professional brethren, have raised them to high places ; but 
we are convinced that it has been felt enough by others, and that 
the body at large have suffered. Of course there can be no 
absolute rule as to the relative qualifications of physicians and 
general practitioners. There must always be a certain number of 
the latter class who stand higher in public estimation than the 
average of the former ; and there must be always some physicians 
who will be below the average of general practitioners. The 
difference of talent and activity in different individuals must lead 
to this. But the question is, not as to individuals, but as to the 
body at large ; and it is plain that, to establish physicians as a 
higher grade of the profession, without it being made necessary 
that they should begin the world with a higher kind of profes- 
sional education, is absurd ; and this is what the fellows of the 
college seem for a long time to have overlooked. 

The foregoing observations will enable our readers to under- 
stand better the existing order of things. They would have been 
otherwise irrelevant. Several years ago a more liberal spirit 
began to prevail in the College, which gradually gaining strength 
and influence among the fellows, at last induced them to put an 
end to the old exclusive system ; and at the same time to require 
that candidates for a license should have had as complete a 
medical education as it is possible to obtain ; the only exception 
to this rule being in favour of general practitioners who, having 
been many years in practice, and being forty years of age, are 
allowed' to show that they have made such acquirements in that 
situation as to place them on a level with those who have possessed 
more extensive opportunities of improvement in early life. 

We own that we do not see how this new system of the College 
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next generation of practitioners ; and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that these offices should be filled in the best possible 
manner. To limit the choice of the governors of hospitals, by 
whose activity and benevolence these institutions are supported^ is 
out of the question ; but ought not the College of Surgeons, 
established as it is by a royal charter for the advancement of 
surgery, to offer to the public a list of those individuals who, by 
a very extended education, and by the examination which they 
have gone through afterwards, have proved themselves to be qua- 
lified^ as far as education can qualify them, to fill those higher 
situations in which they incur so heavy a responsibility, not only 
to the existing race of their fellow-creatures, but also to posterity ? 

Something like this has, indeed, been already attempted by the 
College. They instituted an examination of those who were 
desirous of being recognised as teachers of anatomy and surgery. 
No one was to be admitted as a candidate who had not completed 
his twenty-fourth year, or who had not already passed the ordi- 
nary examination. As this regulation did not affect the esta- 
blished teachers, no one had a right to complain of its injustice ; 
and it certainly appeared to many who might be considered to be 
competent judges, that it was calculated to be productive of much 
good ultimately. The council, however, thought it expedient to 
retrace their steps ; and the regulation was rescinded in the course 
of a year or two after its enactment. It was said that the plan 
did not answer ; that it was difficult to put it into execution, Sec, Sec, 
We own that we do not perceive what difficulties could have been 
met with which might not have been overcome, if a suitable ap- 
paratus had been provided for the purpose. 

It appears from the evidence before the Committee — we refer 
especially to that of Sir Charles Clarke (pp. 274-S88 of the Report 
on the Physicians) — that there is at present no examination of 
those who contemplate being engaged in the practice of midwifery 
as to their qualifications in that department of the profession. 
There are indeed few, if any, of this class of practitioners who 
restrict themselves wholly to this kind of practice, or who have 
not received a licence of some kind, either from the College of 
Physicians, or from the College of Surgeons, or from the Society 
of Apothecaries ; so that their qualifications are tested to a certain 
extent. At the same time, as there is no profession which is 
more important than midwifery, or which deals in greater respon- 
sibilities, there seem to be no good reasons why those who prac- 
tise it should not undergo a special examination as well as those 
who practise medicine and surgery. There may be, however, 
some differences of opinion as to the best mode of accomplishing 
this object. The eminent practitioner to whom we have just re- 
ferred 
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ledge and talent with which he may be tolerated as a practitioner. 
But the evil is enormous^ and ought to be corrected as much 
as possible. 

The first step towards this would be one which we have al- 
ready suggested^ namely, the diminution of the number of lec- 
tures winch the students are expected to attend, so as to place 
more time at their disposal for self-education in the dissecting- 
room and in the wards of the hospital. The rest must be done 
by the examiners ; whose duty it will be to bear in mind that the 
intention of medical education is to make, not philosophers, but 
skilful and useful practitioners ; and that those who have higher 
aspirations may very safely be left to accomplish their object in 
their own way* In the examinations they should especially make 
it their business to ascertain what is the amount of practical know- 
ledge, drawn from their own observations, which the candidates 
possess ; and with this view they should interrogate them, not so 
much about what they have been taught in lectures as about what 
they have themselves witnessed, and which cannot be learned by 
rote. But for the accomplishment of these objects it is necessary 
that the boards of examiners should be rendered as efficient as 
possible ; and it appears to us that they cannot be efficient unless 
they include a certain number of individuals who, either as medical 
officers of hospitals, or as teachers of some branch of the science 
of medicine, have been accustomed to deal with students. We 
suppose that it rarely or never happens that any are appointed to 
the office of examiners at Oxford and Cambridge who have not at 
one period or another officiated as tutors. The cases are parallel, 
and the rule which is good in the one cannot fail to be so in the 
other. 

At the College of Surgeons, as we are informed, on the authority 
of Mr. Guthrie (page 13 of the Report on the Surgeons), it is 
usual to elect the examiners from the members of the Council in 
the order of seniority. Whether this be or be not a mere matter 
of custom, the principle is clearly wrong. The Council in this, 
as in all other matters, have no business to consider anything but 
the good of the profession and the public ; and in the construction 
of the court of examiners they should follow no other rule than that 
of choosing the individuals who are the best fitted for the 
office. At the same time, whatever may have been the case for- 
merly, there seems to be no reason to complain of the court 
of examiners of the College of Surgeons at present, there 
being no member of it who has not been either a surgeon to a 
London hospital or a lecturer on Anatomy or Surgery in one of 
the principal medical schools. But let us see how it is with 
respect to other institutions. At the College of Physicians the 
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are necessarily much connected with each other^ but they all act 
separately. They are responsible only to themselves and to the 
slow operation of public opinion ; and we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that.^Ae interests of the corporations are not always iden- 
ticaJr with those of the public. We have already shown the ill 
consequences of the bye-laws passed by the fellows of the College 
of Physicians in their anxiety to maintain the aristocracy of the 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates. The College of Surgeons 
formerly (and we give them credit for the public spirit which 
they displayed on that occasion) undertook the charge of the 
splendid museum which Parliament had purchased of the exe- 
cutors of Mr. John Hunter. They have made extensive addi- 
tions to it. They have erected buildings for its reception, and 
established a professorship and studentship of comparative anar 
tomy in connexion with it. They have collected one of the best 
medical libraries in the world, and thrown it open to the pro- 
fession. All this has necessarily involved them in a large annual 
expenditure, and the funds which they have to meet it are almost 
entirely derived from the fees paid by those who receive their 
diploma. The remuneration of the court of examiners is supplied 
from the same source. If in addition to all this we take into the 
account that it is in the nature of corporations, as it is in that of 
individuals, to like the acquirement of wealth, we cannot fail to 
perceive that the College have a direct interest in having as 
many applicants for their diploma as possible. But this is not 
what is wanted by the public. As we have already remarked, 
they derive no advantage from an influx of persons into the 
profession beyond what is wanted to ensure a proper degree of 
competition; but it is to them of the highest importance that 
those who are admitted should have their minds as well stored 
and as well disciplined as possible. The position of the Society 
of Apothecaries is very similar to that of the College of Surgeons, 
except that both their income and their expenses are on a smaller 
scale. 

But we are far from agreeing with those who would have all 
the old corporations swept away, and replaced by a new one. We 
believe that the former — the faults of which we know — may be 
improved ; and that to attempt this will be a much safer experi- 
ment than to establish a new institution, the faults of which may 
not be well understood for many years. 

But indeed the latter experiment is already begun in the shape 
of the medical department of the metropolitan university. In this 
new institution the faults of its predecessors seem to have been 
rather exaggerated than otherwise. As far as we can perceive, it is 
responsible only to itself ; and it will be remarkable if, eventually, 
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for those who hanker after a noisy notoriety^ and have abundance 
of leisure because they have no professional employment. It is a 
matter of course that such elections^ like all other elections in this 
country, must eventually merge in politics; in the competition 
of Whigs and Tories, Conservatives and Radicals. The best 
thing that can be said of this scheme is, that it is utterly imprac- 
ticable ; and with this impression on our minds^ it appears to us 
needless to follow it through its various ramifications. 

If the medical profession as a body possessed estates and cha- 
rities, or as individuals had some special powers and privileges 
which required protection, it would be reasonable to consider how 
far a system of popular and representative government might be 
made applicable to it. But no such occasion exists, and we 
own that we are not sufficiently far-sighted to discover what good 
reason there can be for introducing into it such an element of 
agitation and discord. 

We have already shown that what is wanted is simply this : that 
the medical profession should be rendered as useful as possible to 
society^ and that it should be enabled to maintain for itself an 
honourable and respectable station in it ; and we are much mis- 
taken if we have not also shown that the machinery of the medical 
corporations, such as they now are, is not sufficient to produce 
the desired result. That these corporations should have no re- 
sponsibility, except to themselves, is an anomaly which ought not 
to be allowed any longer to exist; and we cannot conceive to 
whom they can so properly be made responsible as to those from 
whom their authority has emanated, the Crown and the Legis- 
lature. Nor would there be any difficulty in carrying such a 
plan into effect, nor would any complicated apparatus be neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

Let us suppose that an act of parliament were passed malting 
some such alterations as we have already suggested in the charters 
of the colleges, and in the apothecaries' act of 1815, and any 
others which on further consideration of the subject might be 
found to be desirable ; and that the government were authorised 
to appoint certain persons who should form a Board of Control, 
or, if they please to give them a gentler appellation, a Board of 
Visitors, whose office it should be to superintend the concerns of 
the different medical institutions ; and we believe that under such 
an arrangement all that is required might be accomplished. 

The regulations as to the education of medical students^ and 
the licensing of practitioners, should either originate with the 
Board of Visitors, or should not be valid until they had received 
their sanction. In like manner they should superintend the ap- 
pointment of the examiners. Reports should be made to them 
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win be rendered to the public. We are sanguine enough to 
believe that what is required may be easily accomplished ; that 
the question, if fairly discussed, with a desire to do only what is 
right and useful, will be found to lie in a narrow compass, and to 
be surrounded by no difficulties which may not be readily 
surmounted. 

We have only one further observation to offer. In order that 
we might render our views as simple as possible, we have con- 
fined ourselves to the state of the medical profession and of the 
corporate bodies in England, to which alone the report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons relates. There is, how- 
ever, no such essential difference in the state of the profession in 
different parts of the British empire as would prevent any plan 
which- is useful in England from being also applicable, with cer- 
tain modifications, to Scotland and Ireland. 



Art. III. — Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 

Llandaff, London. 8vo. 1840. 

nPHE announcement of this volume naturally excited great curi- 
-*" osity. It was reasonable to expect that those subjects which 
most come home to the habits and studies of English gentlemen 
would be admirably handled in the private communications 
between two such distinguished men, whose respective spheres 
in life, in themselves sufficiently separate, were nevertheless 
connected by one link, a common love and pursuit of elegant 
literature. The sound of the two voices, the tenor and the bass, 
might indeed be totally distinct, yet both, when attuned to the 
same key, would give increased value to each other, and produce 
by the very contrast a richer and more varied melody. Thus the 
man of the world would enlighten the recluse oi Alma Mater; 
his ideas, bright with the last polish of the capital, would rub off 
the respectable erugo which steals over the learning of the 
cloister; and the reflections of the statesman engrossed in the 
affairs of nations would enlarge the somewhat narrowing tend- 
encies of local attachments and interests. 

The venerated editor commenced his honourable career in direct- 
ing the final education of young men, at the most critical moment 
of their entering into life. After long exercise of this responsible 
charge, he was raised by acclamation to the high office of Provost 
of Oriel ; and was thus enabled to take the lead in that university 
of which at the moment o"f need he had stood forward the cham- 
pion and successful defender. The mitre, the reward of a long 
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R misconduct of his own had occasioned, and which no effort of his 
L: own could alleviate ; yet these peculiarities, which were a subject 
t of sorrow and pity to the generous, were selected by the heartless, 
with a refinement of cruelty, to poison the sting of their mali- 
ciousness : they pressed on the bruised reed, and seethed the kid 
in its mother's milk. To them may be left the disgrace of their 
base triumph ; therefore let his real friends scatter flowers with 
more profusion over his premature grave, and draw closer the 
veil which shrouds his mortal and at worst inoffensive infirmities. 
We learn from the preface that some unforeseen and unpleasant 
circumstances had occurred in regard to this publication; but 
neither into them, nor into the law of the case, is it our intention 
to enter at any length. It is impossible for those who have had 
the good fortune to know either Lord Dudley or the Bishop of 
Llandaff, to imagine for one moment, either that the former 
would write, or that the latter would publish, anything unbe- 
coming of the gentleman or the Christian. The character and 
profession of the editor would have been sufficient guarantees, 
had he not expressly stated it in the preface, that tenderness 
and discretion would be his guides in a task of considerable diffi- 
culty and doubt. He well knew that mankind are influenced 
less by what is said than by who it was that said or circulated it. 
The vulgar scurrility of those who live by slandering is passed 
with contempt. Not so the opinions of the great and good. 
The smallest touch of the spear of Ithuriel inflicts a mortal 
wound. The sayings of Lord Dudley, published by the Bishop 
of Llandaff, pass from mouth to mouth, stamped with the impress^ 
of legitimate authority. 

We fully admit the nice difficulty of determining what is the 
exact portion or period lor publication, in regard to a series of pri- 
vate letters which were never meant by the writer to be published 
at all. If, from a tenderness of feeling towards all mentioned 
therein, publication be delayed till they are gone where praise or 
blame fall on the ear alike, the loss of all freshness and interest is 
risked. In these times the railroad march of events drives incident 
on incident with such velocity and intensity that one occurrence is 
almost effaced ere it be succeeded by another. We are so drugged 
with stimulants that nothing makes a lasting impression. Every 
page of these letters teaches the sad moral of the rapid transit of 
this world's glories ; the fleeting interest of our petty frets and 
turmoils, our vanity of vanities. A quarter of a century has 
scarcely elapsed ere a new generation read with indifference 
names at which the world grew pale, and pass over convulsions 
which shook empires to the dust. The downfall of Buonaparte, 
the double capture of Paris, the salvation of Spain, the Queen's 
VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiii. G trial, — 
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which it was finally recovered after his deaths forms orie of thef 
most curious anecdotes of the ^ Qrillon' gallery; yet it was iid- 
mirably executed^ and has since his death been admirably fac- 
similed. Hanging now before us, it recalls his not-forgotten fea- 
tures, his serious, gentle, King Charles-like expression^ the pecu- 
liar, sloping lid of his mild thoughtful eye, the prospect of his soul, 
and prescient of calamity ; and we wonder why it was not repub- 
lished hete. Stewart Newton's avowed scratch of a caricature 
Would have been much more welcome than this grave, imbecile 
absurdity. 

In the second place, the letters now presented to the public 
range over nine years otily, of ^ more than thirty years of constant 
correspondence.' They are selected, we venture to think, from 
that portion of his career which was least calculated to exhibit 
him to full advantage, either in a political or literary point of view. 
These nine years were a period of transition, when a lull had 
come over his greatest exertions, and before the death of his father 
bad opened a new field for him in private life, and high official 
situation undef Mr. Canning. A large portion of them, too, 
^re written from the Continent, and treat of foreign concerns — 
which sddom arduse in English bosoms that degree of intense 
interest which home questions never fail to create. 

Moreover, the executors, in resisting the publication, felt that 
they were acting in accordance with all Lord Dudley's opinions 
expressed in his writings* when alive, and by his last testamentary 
directioiis. The law of the case appears simply to be, that the 
receiver of letters has only a qualified property in them ; he cannot 
publish them without the consent of the sender, who, in case of 
decease, cdtl only bfe legally represented by his executors. Lord 
Dudley had directed that all his writings, letters, and papers of 
every kind, found in his own repositories, should be burnt unread, 
and immediately after his death. The solemn injunction was, as 
We collect from the preface, most rigidly obeyed ; and the exe- 
cutors might well be pardoned for hesitating to sanction any pro- 
cedure at variance with that which they had felt it their own 
painful duty to adopt. 

The Bishop informs us, in his preface, that another volume 
of letters had been prepared for publication, when, ^ should 
it be permitted to appear, there would be an opportunity of 
giving a general view of the incidents and the course of Lord 
Dudley's life.' From the uneasy tone, which we grieve to see, of 
the conclusion, we fear that this opportunity will be lost. ' Recent 
communications and fresh restraints have occurred, which he will 
not seek by solicitation to remove.' The ' question is not to be 

* See his remarks on tliis subject in the Quarterly Review, No. ix., p. 313. 
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shook off the idolatrous prejudice, ot prestige, of his young in- 
experience ; the habit remained when the moral conviction was 
gone. It was in this uncongenial atmosphere that he contracted 
a tinge of formality which, natural and decorous in pedagogues, is 
held among men of the world to savour of priggism. The indiffer- 
ence manifested by the heads of the family was imitated by 
the minor branches — no 'avunculus Hector' interposed. His 
maternal uncle, he writes, 'never took the smallest interest in 
him, or showed him the smallest kindness.' (Letter 1.) To the 
unfortunate heir the bitterness of this neglect was aggravated by 
his own warm disposition and capability to estimate and return 
affection — yet nothing ever escaped him in word or action, by 
which his parents could be depreciated ; his whole conduct was 
a pattern of filial obedience and respect. He is ever praising 
his father s liberality in money matters, and expressing satisfac- 
tion at his approval of his own conduct under circumstances of 
doubt. (See Letters 82, 92, 93). To his mother when a widow 
he became more than a son. He came forward to supply his 
father's loss ; his unceasing and delicate attentions, the small but 
hot the least proofs of affection, manifested that he felt with 
Gray, that we can have but one mother. 

The disadvantages of this plan of education were increased by 
his eccentric father's want of fixed purpose and constant change of 
preceptors. He had not time to find a friend even among them. 
Deprived of the out-of-door pastimes congenial to youth, he was 
driven to his books alone for solace and companionship. The 
lurking hereditary malady was strengthened by his over studious 
and sedentary habits. The irritable susceptibility of the brain was 
stimulated at the expense of bodily power and health, without 
which pleasure itself ceases to be pleasure. Dear indeed is know- 
ledge purchased at the expense of happiness. His foolish tutors 
took a pride in his precocious progress, which they ought to have 
kept back. They watered the forced plant with the blood of 
life ; they encouraged the violation of nature's laws, which are 
not to be broken in vain ; they infringed the condition of conjoint 
moral and physical existence ; they imprisoned him in a vicious 
circle, where the overworked brain injured the stomach, which 
reacted to the injury of the brain. They watched the slightest 
deviation from the rules of logic, and neglected those of dietetics, 
to which the former are a farce. They thought of no exercises 
but in Latin — they gave him a Gradus instead of a cricket-bat, 
until his mind became too keen for its mortal coil ; and the 
foundation was laid for ill health, derangement of stomach, moral 
pusillanimity, irresolution, lowness of spirits, and all the Protean 
miseries of nervou disorders, by which his after life was haunted 

and 
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by bodily fatigue. Lord Dudley ' writes because he is unable to 
sleep '—(Lett. 4). Well would it have been bad the killing ' yet* 
of the ^ postscript' been cofrected into hecav»e I Mr. Sydney 
Smith's lyrical advice, ^ Fish not, bunt not, shoot not,' may pro- 
bably be a safe code of guidance for some curates ; possibly it 
may be equally safe for the production of nonsense verses. We 
prefer the good old classical method of Ennius, Horace, and 
Anacreon, who practised what they preached, and neither lived nor 
wrote verses miserably. The Muses, although dwelling near 
Castalian streams, and we dare say bathing therein, have never 
conceded to teetotalism immortality of song: nor would it be 
difficult to demonstrate that those poets who have been the most 
mixed in the stirring realities of life, up, about, and abroad, have 
been the best portray ers of man and nature. 

Lord Dudley, to his credit, never forgot nor undervalued the 
one attempt to amend his mistaken education. No sooner was 
the Viscount dead than he made search for that discarded tutor, 
and rewarded him with a magnificent donation ; thus delicately 
marking his satisfaction at the first moment when the so doing 
CQuld not by any chance give umbrage to his father. Spence, by- 
tbe-bye, has preserved an anecdote of Pope, which our reader 
will pardon us for recalling here to his memory. The poet, 
when about the si^me age as Lord Dudley, was reduced by his 
perpetual application to such deplorable ill health, that, giving 
way to it, he prepared to die. He fell into that state of exhaus- 
tion which Smollett too once experienced for half a year, a coma 
vigil — an affection of the brain, when the principle of life is so 
reduced that all external objects appear to be passing in a dream 
— ra sort of torpid, indistinct existence. One of his oldest friends. 
Father Southcot, went immediately to the clear-seeing and plain 
speaking Dr. RatclifFe, who ordered the patient to apply less, and 
to ride every day ; by following which advice Pope recovered his 
health. He never forgot this providential interposition, and twenty 
years afterwards, hearing of a vacant abbey in a delightful part of 
France, he sent a letter the next morning to Sir Robert Walpole, 
with whom he had some degree of friendship, and begged him to 
write to Cardinal Fleury, to get the appointment for Southcot. 
Southcot was made abbot — perhaps the only time that a prime- 
minister of England wrote to a prime-minister of France to pro- 
mote a poor Romish priest: nothing short of the ardent and 
affectionate feelings of Pope could have suggested the project ; 
nor could anything but the regard due to his genius have influ- 
enced Sir Robert to move in such a business.* 

From Paddington Mr. Ward was sent to Oxford, and entered 

* Quarterly Reyiew, No. xxiii. p. 427, 
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ensis and corrector. But she was free from the slightest tinge of 
pedantry ; the world, for anything she displayed, knew nothing 
of her deep acquisitions, so gracefully did her long-draped robes 
conceal even the suspicion that aught lurked beneath of azure 
hue. No one felt this more than Lord Dudley, who thus ex- 
presses himself in one of these letters (p. 41) : — ' She has as much 
knowledge, understanding, and wit, as would set up three foreign 
ladies as first-rate talkers, in their respective drawing-rooms, but 
she is almost as desirous to conceal as they are to display their 
talents.' No wonder, therefore, that her saloons were the resort 
of all that was the best of Edinburgh, the house to which stran- 
gers most eagerly sought introduction. In her Lord Dudley 
found indeed a friend. She was to him in the place of a mother. 
His respect for her was unbounded, and continued to the close ; 
often have we seen him, when she was stricken in years, seated 
near her for whole evenings, clasping her hand in both of his. 
Into her faithful ear he poured his hopes and fears, and unbo- 
somed his inner soul ; with her he maintained a constant corre- 
spondence to the last. That series of his letters was, we 
doubt not, the most valuable as well as the most extensive; 
but it is said to be no more. She burnt the whole, we are told, 
when dying herself. She would not trust the holocaust to ac- 
cident, neither would she deprive herself of a sad pleasure in 
reading over the expressions of a whole existence devoted to her, 
until she felt distinctly that the last days of her own drew near. 

It is impossible not to see in the correspondence now before us 
that the writi^r was mistrustful of himself; ^thin-skinned,' to use 
his own word (p. 291); apologising in the very first letter for 
' incorrect expressions,' complaining in one of the last (p. 366) of 
his 'slowness and unreadiness of composition' — the composition 
of familiar letters ! — There is somewhat of a cramped, almost of 
a particular tone, a recurrence to local subjects, to themes agree- 
able to his friend. The letters are not written ' currente calamo;' 
the pen dips not into his flowing thoughts : nervously sensitive, 
he trembled before the high educational position, critical acute- 
ness, and logical perception of Dr. Copleston. He felt that he 
was writing to his literary superior, the very eminence of whom 
weighed down the pupil — artes infra se positas — he was never 
quite at his ease. This is not merely a conjecture of our own ; 
we have seen many notes and letters written by him to male 
friends of less lofty station and character. These were, com- 
paratively speaking, rien — pas meme academicien — but their no- 
thingness set this shy, sensitive correspondent at his ease. Not- 
withstanding, we feel that his letters to Mrs. Dugald Stewart 
must have been far superior still. The false pride which 
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tion of what he calls Austrian* and Italian despotism. ^You 
know what sort of a government they have here [in Austria] : a 
lazy, stupid^ and stupifying despotism* (Letter 35) — ^by the fruits 
shall ye know them.' — Turn to the next letter ! ' Crime seems 
scarce among them ! and I must do Germany the justice to say 
that it appears to me of all the countries I have been in^ that in 
which there is the most tranquil and inoffensive enjoyment of life.' 
(Letter 36.) The fact is, he evidently entertained a personal dis- 
like towards Metternichi who had on some occasion been inatten- 
tive to him (doubtless from not knowing who a Mr. Ward was). 
This gave a taint, a jaundiced character, to all his notions concern- 
ing ^ Austrian barbarians.' His language must be discounted 
when carried to these lengths. ' Poor Napoleon ! if it were not 
for our particular sake, I should begin to wish him back again. 
At any rate he was a great man ; but it is quite intolerable to see 
the greatest part of Europe bullied by a drawing-room coxcomb 
like Metternich.' (Letter 29). And on what occasion is this extra- 
vagant anti-TroUopism called forth ? The interference with the 
lazzaroni revolution ; that caricature of a constitution ; that tadpole- 
puddle in a storm ! 

We may observe that he was influenced in the same manner by 
his private feelings, in his strong condemnation of certain colleges, 
individuals, and systems of education, at Oxford. He was singularly 
sore on the defects of his own education, and included in one 
sweeping diatribe every part and parcel with which he had been 
mixed up himself. So many and such great beneficial changes 
have since taken place at Oxford — reforms, not forced by ig- 
norant pressure from without, but calmly considered, deliberated, 
and carried out by grave and competent persons within — that we 
could have wished those charges omitted which are now un- 
founded, those comparisons which are odious, those reflections 
which must give pain. But to return.— 

Lord Dudley, in his parliamentary speaking, confined himself 
principally to four topics, — the Roman Catholic question, the Greek 
cause, slave emancipation, and parliamentary reform. These 
four experiments, these four concessions, have now been made, and, 
even in the admission of their most honest or dishonest advocates, 
have all alike proved signal, lamentable, undeniable failures. 
None of the benefits anticipated by mistaken good intentions 
have been realised ; while every evil wished for by knaves and 
foreseen by the wise, has been painfully verified. The wild 
rashness of fanaticism has made the emancipation of the slaves 
equivalent to the loss of half our West Indian islands, and yet 

* He spoke strongly against tlie Austrian loan, June 22, 1821. — ^Hans. vol. xlvi. 
p. 1282. 
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the Honourable William Lamb, whose chief argument was that 
the people's opinion ought to go for nothing, and his happiest 
quotation — 

' How nations sink by daring schemes opprest, 
When vengeance listens to a fool's request !'— 

but indeed Mr. Lamb's whole speech is first rate— our readers 
should get it by heart (xxxvi. 790). Lord Dudley never spoke with 
greater animation than in the Lords, October 5, 1831 ; one of his 
opening sentences has been too sadly true — ' This is perhaps the last 
time I shall ever address this house.' (Ixxiii. 1334.) We would cite 
among his other happiest efforts his speeches on Talavera, on Wal- 
cheren (xv. 44), on Barrosa (xix. 671), and on the Papist Ques- 
tion (xxiv. 915). On this he had, we need hardly say, adopted 
what we consider as the wrong side; but that side was never main- 
tained with more brilliant ability. He did not understand 
the politicks of Popery — ^how few of our statesmen then did ! 
But his local knowledge of Spain gave him a true insight into the 
michangeable character of 'Spanish Warfare, their incapability of 
self-defence, and the disgraceful peculiarity of their revolution, 
which has never produced one statesman or one general. His 
speech is the heading of a chapter which is developed by the 
Duke's despatches, by the victories of Espartero, and the finance 
of M endizabal. 

Lord Byron, whose letters throw contemporary light on these, 
has sketched our orator : ' I like Ward — studied, but keen, and 
sometimes eloquent, piquant.' His speeches were most carefully 
prepared : he openly avowed and defended the practice by the 
example of Mr. Canning, and of far greater men even than him in 
every branch of intellectual excellence.* His opponents admitted 
their ability, and the excellent delivery. They twitted him with 
compliments to his ^ memory,' and to his ' elaborate essays.' He 
was made the butt of the skirmishers of Brookes's, who raked 
him with their light artillery. ' Ward,' says Byron, ' is in sad 
enmity with the Whigs about the review of Fox, — all the epi- 
grammatists and satirists are at him. I hope he may beat them, 
for I hate odds.' Byron was most anxious not to be thought 
to have a hand in these squibs, being all for ' open wat, and no 
bush-fighting ;' yet he too had his joke : for being asked what it 
would take to re-whig Dudley, the poet replied, ' he must first be 

* One of Lord Dudley's greatest favourites was Ariosto. His reflections at Ferrara 
are very characteristic. * The inspection of this MS. will greatly confirm the opinion of 
those who think that consummate excellence united to the appearance of ease is almost 
always the result of great labour. The corrections are inimmerable ; several passages, 
where, as they now stand, the words and thoughts seem to flow along with me most 
graceAil felicity, and the rhyme to come unsought for, have been altered over and 
over, and scarce a line of the first draught has been allowed to remain' (Lett. 20). ^ 
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regulated Reviews, if some passages be too highly spiced, or others 
too acid, the anonymous culprit creeps into his shell ; nay, the 
unnatural parent may, if he pleases, not only disown the bantlings 
but be the loudest in abusing it. Such things occur in this 
world. 

There must be variety of material and variety of cookery, with 
a little confectionary too, in a well -arranged Review. That 
which best suited Lord Dudley was the piquant side-dish. In 
his opinion an article, like an epigram, should be all point, terse- 
ness, and brilliancy ; no ^ dry chapter,' ' no sticking-places,* — no 
verbose periods like those of Roscoe's Lorenzo, ' which put one 
in mind of a Liverpool coach overladen with outside passengers 
and luggage.' Such articles are like the works of Sappho, 
Gray, and Rogers, short and few ; no profusion of second-rate 
cornelians ; a vast capital invested in one Pitt diamond, a mighty 
genius condensed into a small vase of gold. And it must be 
allowed that Lord Dudley not seldom came up to his own ideal. 
We would notice particularly his papers on Home Tooke,* 
Mr. Fox,f Rogers's ' Columbus,'^ Roscoe's silly letters about 
Reform, and Miss Edgeworth's ^ Patronage.' § This last appears 
to us to be the least successful ; yet it should have been one of 
his best, inasmuch as he had the advantage of the corrections 
and suggestions of Dr. Copleston — which in the case of Home 
Topke seem to have been of special service to him. Lord 
Dudley was one of the frequenters of the table d'hote of Mr. 
Home Tooke, and a listener to his eTrgot Trr^poeyrx. His finished 
miniatures of the philologist and Mr. Fox will bear comparison 
with the flattering portraits recently drawn of both by Lord 
Brougham ; even with that magnificent shadowing out of Mr. 
O'Connell, under the character of Wilkes. || 

The separate articles, written by friend and foe to reform, 
illustrate and explain each other ; they exhibit both sides of the 
medal. Lord Dudley's last article and last speech were against 
reform — 'the wickedness of demagogues working on the misery 
of the people. He could not conceive any reform that would 
not bring us within the draught of the whirlpool of democracy.' 
(Letter 43.) Among the last glimmerings of his waning intellect 
was an idea that Lord * Brougham had cut up his speech in 
reply; but never mind, I can bear it from him.' 

Signal and more enduring than bronze is the monument which 
his great antagonist has reared over his tomb. It is suicidal in 

* Quarterly Review, vol. vii. p. 313. See particularly Home Tooke, vol. vii. 
pp. 14, 15, 16, 27 ; Fox, vol. ix. p. 322. 

t Ibid. vol. ix. p. 313. J Ibid. vol. ix. p. 207. § Ibid. vol. x. p. 301. 
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-irtificeB, and performing those mountebank tricks which are necessary 

o captivate the multitude. In the art of cajoling a mob he was in- 

^nitely surpassed by persons whom, in point of talents, it would be quite 

^ Tidicrous to compare with him. He was an awkward unpractised de- 

^^xiagogue and a lukewarm unwilling reformer. From justice and 

Ixiamanity he was anxious for the happiness of the lower orders, that is 

of the bulk of mankind, but no minister would ever have been less dis^ 

^osed to admit them to a large share in swaying public measures ; when 

liis friends absurdly called him the man of the people, they seemed to 

*^ave forgot that the great act of his life was a struggle against the 

"people. He made his stand against them upon the forms of our 

government — upon that constitutional fiction by which the House of 

■ Commons is supposed always to speak the sense of the nation. An 

appeal to the country was that which he affected to execrate as a crime, 

and the man of the people spent ten years in an ineffectual endeavour to 

persuade them that one half of the aristocracy, with himself at their head, 

-ought to rule, in spite of them and of the other half. 

* Such was Mr. Fox, who by the power of circumstances which it 
jrequired something more of firmness and high political virtue than he 
possessed to resist, was led, in the most important crisis of his political 
life, to play a part directly opposite to the natural bent of his own in- 
clinations and character. Formed to hold with a high hand the reins of 
government in a tempered monarchy, he became an apologist of an 
insane and flagitious revolution, an advocate for the public enemies of 
the state in all its contests with foreign powers, the rallying point of 
disaffection^ the terror of goody the hope and support of bad citizens,^ 
— Quarterly Review^ vol. ix, p. 821. 

From reviews the transition is easy to the dinner-table. Lord 
Dudley's hospitality was unbounded ; temperate himself, in his 
own words, as ^ a general of Franciscans,' his delight was in the 
assembling round his board 'des gens d'esprit, ou, ce que vaut 
encore mieux, des vrais amis.' This social feeling, always strongly 
developed, became, in later life, the pivot of his existence ' I 
shall try,' writes he in the last letter of this volume, ' what litera- 
ture and society will do for me during the remainder of my days.' 
It was so from the beginning. . He enlarges on the importance 
of a ^ good set' at college ; he thinks one of the advantages of 
being in Parliament is that ' it keeps one in good company ;' but 
this, we need not say, was written before the Reform Bill came 
into operation. The early desolation of his youth taught him 
the value of good friends; every page evinces how capable he 
was of ' returning affection :' he did unto others as he wished 
them to do to him ; the true ethics of those synonyms, a gen- 
tleman and a Christian. He carried this social feeling to such 
an extent, that those who did not dine with him asserted that 
his days were spent in writing dinner invitations : at all events, 
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Many a time has he deplored his ' unfortunate fortune/ — ' what 
y a figure so and so would cut with it ... I think I might perhaps 
spend fifteen, or even twenty thousand a-year, with comfort ; all 
beyond that is a plague and a bore.' He would have cast away 
his gold, like the ancient in the desert, that his motions might have 
been more unfettered. It was not gold, filthy lucre, that he loved 
for its base self; it was the worries concomitant with the manage- 
ment and expenditure — the tares in the com — that he hated. 

We need not tell our readers that — 

* The climax of all earthly ills, 
The inflammation of our weekly bills,* 

is an evil sufficient in itself for days and years : with Lord Dudley 
it was the shape and form taken by greater evils — the pandemo- 
nium of an establishment — cooks, male and female, grooms of stable 
and chamber, butlers, upper and under, chaplains, agents, attor- 
neys, and their correspondence : these exquisite luxuries formed 
no accession of delight to a quiet studious bachelor, contented 
with the companionship of a few old books and old friends, and 
never so happy as when he could escape from public care into 
private tranquillity. ^ A great estate ' (said Bacon, who had no 
abstract horror of ambrosial cash, although he did call it virfutis 
impedimentum) ' is a lure to birds of prey.* To be cheated, 
alias to be robbed, to be duped, to be made a fool of, and 
laughed at, is barely agreeable to the most silly spendthrift; 
while to those whose heads are longer than their purses it becomes 
an insult. Lord Dudley, like Lord Byron, might pass his jest, 
and theorise about the ' noble feeling of cupidity,' yet were they 
no flinty-hearted, mean-spirited misers. ' I have lived long 
enough,' said Byron, ' to have an exceeding respect for the small- 
est coin of any realm, or the least sum, which, although I 
may not want it myself, may do something for others who may 
need it more than /.' This self-denying parsimony, the foun- 
tain of generous actions, may indeed be devoid of the tinsel 
of world-honoured profusion, the unbounded extravagance of 
pure selfish indulgence and ostentation ; but ^ riches,' said Solo- 
mon, ' are in the distribution, all the rest is conceit.' We 
conceive that such liberality as that quoted by the Bishop of 
LlandafF, or such as we have mentioned in regard to the 
Vulpicide tutor, is close akin to that charity by which a multi- 
tude of sins will be covered. Such acts done in secret, and 
sedulously concealed from the world, formed part and parcel of 
Lord Dudley's life. 

We are desirous of putting on record some other instances 
which have reached even our limited knowledge. The inha- 
bitant 
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« The aristocracy of rank soon ceases to be respected (vUius alga) 
when it is separated from the aristocracy of wealth * (viii.). 

His father had not been dead twelve hours before he made a 
strict settlement of his property on the title which he had in- 
herited. In the same spirit he purchased an estate in Roxburgh- 
shire^ in order, as he said, to ' place a something at least under the 
security of a Scotch entail.' His anxiety was for the future rather 
than for himself. He anticipated the revolutionary storm. His 
own personal increase or diminution of income neither gladdened 
nor depressed him. A friend remembers his once remarking that 
his mining income had fallen off one year 30,000Z. ; ^ but,' he 
added, ^ I am a moderate man, and don't feel it. Lambton, they 
tell me, has not bread.' 

His adhesion to Canning at the Idnnentahle split of April, 1827, 
was followed by his elevation to the earldom of Dudley. He was 
thus enabled to drop the Ward, which had been a constant theme 
of his merriment, mingled however with dislike. ' That may 

be all very well for Lord E ,' he would say ; ^ he is a 

grandee of the first class, but my ancestor was Humble Ward 
the goldsmith.' 

His notions on names are best explained by himself; he had 
done a friend the honour to be godfather to a child — and there 
was a difference of opinion whether it should be christened John 
or William, or John- William, or Dudley : — 

* About the name, do as they like best ; I am John and fVilliam, 
the common property of all the world. Dudley, which more peculiarly 
belongs to me, is equally at their service. I cannot, however, help 
telling you of a prejudice I have, without by any means wishing it 
adopted. About names I am a Romanist, and think that Christian 
men ought to he called Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, Paul, Philip, 
&c., after the blessed saints in the Calendar, and not after the family 
names of profane persons. However, if they fancy an unsanctified ap- 
pellation, Dudley is not the worst, being, as I flatter myself, rather a 
pretty name, and having besides (what I consider to be an advantage) 
been familiar to English ears, as a Christian name, for nearly three 
centuries ; during the power of the then house of Northumberland it was 
adopted by several families.' 

It was of this female descent that he was proud, nor could any 
one offend him more than by directing to the Earl of Dudley and 
Ward. Without one particle of vulgar vanity, he was fully sen- 
sible of his position. He stole a courtesy from heaven, a ad, by 
rendering to all their due, secured for himself that respect which 
he tendered readily, but in a manner which showed that he was 
accustomed to and expected a similar return. He was entirely free 
from that patronising condescension, more humiliating than cold- 
ness. He abhorred pride without dignity, vain pomp, parade, 

ostentation. 
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seclusion and familiarity of his more private life, but on public occasions. 
The secret of popularity in very high stations seems to consist in a 
somewhat reserved and lofty, but courteous and uniform behaviour. 
Drinking toasts, shaking people by the hand, and calling them Jack and 
Tom, gets more applause at the moment, but fails entirely in the long 
run. He seems to have behaved not like a sovereign coming in pomp 
and state to visit a part of his dominions, but like a popular candidate 
come down upon an electioneering trip. If the day before he left 
Ireland he had stood for Dublin, he would, I dare say, have turned out 
Shaw or Grattan. Henry IV. is a dangerous example for sovereigns 
that are not, like him, splendid chevaliers, and consummate captains. 
Louis XIV., who was never seen but in a full-bottomed wig, even by 
his valet -de-chambre, is a much safer model' — Letter 63. 

This is most true with regard to the ceremonious Germans. It 
is the misfortune of the kind-hearted Irish that they bend, 
creatures of impulse, to the passing breeze, now carried away by 
most enthusiastic loyalty, at another time the unsuspicious dupes 
of the most worthless agitators. George IV., tbougb somewhat 
lavish of his presence, justly estimated the warmth of their cha- 
racter. And in spite of all the poison of reform and republicanism, 
there is yet a majesty doth fence in the King. Let but the sove- 
reign appear in a distant province, the unextinguishable loyalty 
of Old England blazes forth. George IV,, although at the height 
of his unpopularity after the Queen's trial, fascinated the whole of 
Ireland; even O'Connell yielded to the generous contagion, and 
talked of subscribing for a national palace. 

Lord Dudley's horror at the prospect of a peace with ^ the 
robber' Buonaparte . is summed up by the elevation of a 'netv 
family' on the ruin ^ of the oldest, greatest, and best royal family 
in Europe.' (Letter 4, 3.) When the restored Louis XVIII. 
appoints a prime minister, he remarks, ^ Talleyrand, to be sure, is 
a great rogue ; but he is a rogue of long experience, and of sin- 
gular ability in the conduct of public affairs, and he is bound to 
the present order of things by the only sure tie, his own interest.' 
But above all — ' the nobility may derive some comfort from re- 
collecting that he is not an upstart. If the revolution had never 
happened, a prime minister of France could not have been chosen 
with more propriety than from the house oi Perigord,^ (Letter 7.) 
The prejudice which Lord Dudley avows was not, we believe, 
uncommon in England before all evils were reformed; we find 
him praising Huskisson, and thinking that he had deserved a seat 
in the Cabinet, but not wondering ^ that the lowness of his origin 
may have stood in his way.' (Letter 67.) Yet the Whigs were 
even worse, according to Mr. Thomas Moore, who, writing in 
those dark Tory times ^ of prudish delicacy of finance in regard 
to recompensing literary exertion^' discovered that ^ Mr. Canning 

preferred 
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The touch is light and graceful^ never pedantic ; the scholar 
writing to the scholar^ no cheap display of schoolboy erudition. 
We have before ventured to hint that respect and awe may have 
rendered his letters to such a person as the Bishop of Llandaff 
less easy and playful than they might otherwise have been — and 
we suspect the same feeling may have deprived the series of 
much purely literary interest. We venture to give one specimen 
of his delicate perception of the exquisite nicety of the Greek 
idiom^ and the skill in the * ovopcatTo/v (xvvflgfftr.' The conversation 
had turned at dinner on the simple costumes of the Madonnas 
of Raphael compared with the glitter and brocade of Paul Vero- 
nese. A friend of his had chanced to illustrate the distinction by 
the application made by Algarotti of the anecdote of Apelles: 
' Gli omamenti nei vestimenti delle figure vogliono esser messi 
con sobrieta, e fa bisogno ricordarsi di colui, che altte volte diceva 
a quello artefice, Tristo a te ! non sapesti far EUena bella^ la 
facesti ricca.'* Next morning. Lord Dudley, not having a copy 
of the ^ Saggio sopra la pittura/ begged the loan of it, which he 
returned, having enriched the page with the following note : — 

' Pcark Lane^ Tliursday even, 

* Dear , — ^Thanks for the passage, which is well worth recol- 
lecting. Algarotti is very neat and concise ; but there is no matching 
the grace and beauty of that confounded Greek language, the loss of 
which is such a severe, irreparable blow to the art of writing. 

' Mind the weTrolrjKas for what was done ill, mechanically; the 
ypa\paiy for what ought to have been done well ; and the " kuXtiv*' and the 
" TrXovo-iav," brought in contact. This escapes in Italian ; but it is the 
difference between silver and gold. Yours very sincerely, 

D.' 

His system of reading smacks of the old school; little, but 
good, — ' non multa, sed multum.' 

* By-the-bye, I observe a point in which your taste and mine differ 
from each other materially. It is about new publications. I read them 
unwillingly. You abstain from them with difficulty, and as a matter of 
duty and self-denial. Their novelty has very little attraction for me ; 
and in literature I am fond of confining myself to the best company, 
which consists chiefly of my old acquaintance, with whom I am de- 
sirous of becoming more intimate ; and I suspect that nine times out of ten 
it is more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read an old book over 
again, than to read a new one for the first time. If I hear of a new 
poem, for instance, I ask myself first whether it is superior to Homer, 
Shakspeare, Ariosto, Virgil, or Racine ; and in the next place, whether 
I already have all these authors completely at my fingers' ends. And 
when both questions have been answered in the negative, I infer that it 



* The Greek is : — 'AtriXXt?; o Z'^ypK^og ii»ffa,fAivoi nva ruv fcet^tirei* 'Ekivtif evofAetri 
TToXtfxff^ffov ypuypetvTet, *« fitifaKiovy «iViv, fin hfoifisvoi yfdypat »«X»iy, tkoutriM ^iWiyixas. 
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cities.' (Letter 48.) In this last rule we catch the clue of this 
student of the ' Odyssey ' : — 

TToXXwv Z* avQpuiTTbiv "IZev cLffTEa Koi voov f.yyio . 

This was the natural result of his education ; it had been classical^ 
continental, more like that of an ancient or modern Roman, than 
of our hardy, independent, public schoolboy, who grows only on 
the English soil. His habits were quiet, in-door, gregarious, not 
daring, adventurous, or solitary. On him was lost the lonely mag- 
nificence of nature, who, careless of mortal admiration, lavishes 
with proud indifference her fairest charms where most unseen, her 
grandest forms where most inaccessible. He shrunk from the 
sublimity of solitude. His heart was cheered, and his countenance 
made glad, by gazing on plains overrunning with milk and honey, 
laughing with oil and wine. He preferred those ' sweet meadows 
which gave pleasure and profit' to old Izaac Walton, to the barren 
magnificence of Alps and water-torrents. He carried this feeling 
into his studies : he revelled in the happy genius of Walter Scott ; 
his ^cheerful, social disposition, his undiminished relish for the 
pursuits and amusements of ordinary life.' He ^ preferred these 
to the splendid misanthropy of Rousseau or Byron :' — with him it 
was the valley versTis the crag. 

* Everything that I have ever beheld, hardly excepting Granada, 
Naples, Amalfi, and Cintra — yields to Saltzburg. It has been much 
praised, but hardly so much as it deserves. I could not mention any 
natural beauty either of the softer or of the severer kind which it does not 
possess in an eminent degree. In short, it is one of those enchanting 
spots which it is difficult to see without a transient wish to make it 
one's abode ; and without a more enduring regret that it should not be 
the seat of a more polished and extended society— of more persons 
qualified by leisure and education to enjoy it. We spent four days 
there, and thought them short, which is saying a great deal for me, 
who, I fairly own, should like to spend a part of every day that I am 
well in a club or a drawing-room — and to whom the busy hum of men 
is hardly ever importunate. However, you do not quite do me justice in 
what regards the picturesque — I am as much delighted with a fine 
country as any body. All I plead guilty to is, not liking wild scenery, 
rocks, and glaciers, so much as you do. Without undertaking to decide 
the question whether or not all the pleasure that is derived from the 
contemplation of nature arises from association, we may fairly presume 
that a very considerable part of it is derived from that source. Ideas 
that are suggested to my mind by very high rocks, snow-covered peaks, 
&c., are eminently disagreeable. I turn with horror from these em- 
blems and causes of extreme cold, of desolation, and of the suspension 
of the benign and productive powers of nature. I do not like to see the 
face of the earth turned into a frozen desert, and the human race de- 
graded below the beast. Perhaps I ought to think of something very 

fine 
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tuality, for instance, which fritters away so large a part of the English 
day in wearisome waiting and uncertainty — and our national insanity (I 
cannot call it hy any other temi) as to late hours, are luckily peculiar to 
ourselves. Great evils they are, and, added to the east wind, sometimes 
give one reasonable ground of discontent ; hut as to the materials of 
which society is composed, I do not think I ever dreamt of preferring 
the most favoured part of the Continent to this country. I am so fixed 
in my opmion, not only of English virtue and merit, hut of English 
agreeahleness, that I never mean again to give myself the smallest 
trouble to see any foreigners whatever. If they come in my way I shall 
not avoid them, but I shall never seek them; and even in foreign 
countries I shall always look to my countrymen for comfort and enter- 
tainment. If I go to Nice, all I pray for is two or three EngHsh 
families with whom one may pass the evening, and two or three English 
gentlemen with whom one may join in a morning ride. If there are 
any foreigners at all in the society,* I should wish them to be Polish or 
German ladies ; they are for the most part pleasing and accomplished. 
As to French impertinence and Italian ignorance, they are not to be 
endured in either sex.' — Letter 53. 

* I beg to say, at the same time, that there is no truer Englishman 
than myself. I infinitely prefer our manners, society, constitution, 
character, and even cookery, to those of the rest of Europe. Everything 
is excellent except the climate.' — Letter 25. 

These dismals about climate are constantly recurring. His de- 
ranged nervous system rendered him susceptible to atmospheric 
change and influence as is the quicksilver in the barometer. At 
that timCj moreover, there was a fashion in the complaint. ^ Your 
climate kills me/ said Childe Harold. No doubt the palpable 
damp blanket which sometimes is substituted in Albion for the 
star-bespangled curtain of the east, is not more exhilarating, poet- 
ical, or picturesque, than the cover which appertains to the murky 
cauldron of a London November ; yet, on the whole, we agree not 
with the nonsense of Montesquieu, but with the sense of our merry 
Charles, who never said a foolish thing, that there are more days 
in our calumniated climate in which a man can be out and about 
than in any other quarter under the firmament. The proof of 
climate is in the fruit. England will show complexion and 
muscle, fair faces, and strong heads against the world. 

* Here is, at last, some delicious weather. If this could last, it would 
be quite paradise — English comforts — English society — ^^English interests 
— and an Italian sun. But we shall probably have a thunder-storm in 
a day or two, and then begin again upon a course of eleven months and 
three weeks fearfully bad weather.' — Letter 51. 

The truth is, that his and our notions of spring and summer are 
fallacies of the fifth form. We are catechised in Theocritus, not 
by the Rev. Doctor (late Arctic captain) Scoresby. Whilst thick- 
skinned, 
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not enter into art with the same intensity as into literature^ he 
had conceived that he would not feel it all. If, however, he 
could not relish all the beauties — and the more the eye is taught 
the greater the enjoyment — he at least could perceive bad taste, 
and carefully condemn the exhibition. He criticises ^ sham 
abbeys, such as Fonthill ; sham ruins, which, like rouge, convict 
themselves of forgery, which lose all their salt in the absence of 
reality and the relicjio loci.* He shuddered at the Pavilion at 
Brighton. * An Italian nobleman lives upon a plate of macaroni 
and a glass of sugar and water, that he may rear a marble palace 
that will last as long as the world, in a grave, dignified, if not 
perfectly pure architecture ; and this gimcrack is the only monu- 
ment of the greatest sovereign in Europe.' (Lett. 47.) 

One word concerning his habit of talking to himself, which 
contributed not a little to extend his reputation for eccentricity : 
like many men of studious reflecting turn, he banqueted on his 
own ideas, and thought aloud. Words clearly were not given 
him to conceal what was ^ going on within doors.** He told 
too often the whole truth, which, in polite society, has a tend- 
ency to be libellous. He was, in truth, more susceptible of 
bore than of fog : and fastidious refinement is too often the cause 
of more misery than enjoyment in this world, where perfection 
is the exception. * Nothing,' observes Petrarch, ^ is so tiresome 
as conversing with people who have not the same information 
as oneself.' 'Lord Dudley,' says Byron, 'was good when he 
liked.' He was never absent, never flagged, when pitted against 
opponents worthy of his steel, the fit audience of his wit and 
illustration. The anecdotes of his soliloquies are innumerable, 
— 'ab uno disce omnes.' He had a particular dislike to be asked 
to give any one a lift in his carriage, in which he thought over 
the occurrences of the day, more, perhaps, than half the mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Physicians. An ingenious tor- 
mentor of Brookes's begged him to give a cast to a home- 
ward-bound, unconscious victim. It could not be refused. The 
unhappy pair set out in their chariot, and arrived silently near 
Mount-street, when Lord Dudley muttered audibly, ' What a 
bore ! It would be civil to say something. Perhaps I had 

* Talleyrand has the credit of being the first who defined speech as ' a faculty- 
given to man for concealing his thoughU ;' but this sly recreant only twisted into on 
apophthegm what Young had thrown out [nearly a hundred years before] in very 
acorn, when speaking of courts — 

* Where Nature's end of language is declined, 
And men talk oidy to conceal their mind/ 

We owe this note to the author of a very elegant, learned, and instructive Hide volume 
lately published under the title of * An Apology for Cathedral Service.' (London, 
Bohn, 1839.) See p. 121. 
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to determine whether he admired them or their husbands the 
most. 

We shall never forget the expression of his face, when, meet* 
ing him one day in unusual spirits, and inquiring the cause, 
he replied, ' Only think what a chance has been thrown away on 
me. It would have made my fortune as a young man. I have 
been asked to dinner to-day by Lady Jersey and Lady Cow]>er/ 
The man who felt so deeply this honour (and great we admit it 
to have been) had recently been minister of state ; was witty, elo- 
quent, and well-favoured ; an earl, with a clear eighty thousand 
a-year ; a man, who, with one smile, would have gladdened all 
the hearts of all the mothers of all the unmarried daughters of all 
the four quarters of the globe. The union of beauty and rank 
was more than his tender aristocratical heart could stand. He 
was a cavalier of the old modem school, and felt himself honoured 
by the smallest token of fair ladye's regard. He acknowledged 
the inferiority of the ancient Grecian system, to which, in his own 
words, ' that steady, settled influence of woman upon society was 
utterly unknown ; which has given grace, variety, and interest to 
private life.' 

Although no man was ever more susceptible of female charms 
and influence, his conversation, like his correspondence, was a 
model of purity. No word, no idea, no allusion ever escaped 
him which could cause a blush to mantle on the most sensitive 
cheek. He was singularly modest ; his nice tact taught him that 
want of decency was want of sense ; that vice loses half its shame 
by being stripped of all its grossness. He kept sedulously out of 
sight all that is thrust forward into disgusting daylight in the 
manners and literature of * lajeune France.' 

True, indeed, was the remark of the Bishop of LlandafT that 
' Lord Dudley exhibited at all periods of his life that most engag- 
ing of all compounds, a playful fancy joined with a vigorous un- 
derstanding and a serious heart* This seriousness, like a minor 
key, gave a pathos to his humour, a dignity to his cheerfulness. 
It was based on the surest foundations. * It would be almost 
an injustice to his memory not to state that a deep and awful 
sense of religion formed one ingredient of his character, to- 
gether with a hatred of profaneness in those who profess outwardly 
a belief in Christianity.' The volume now before us fully bears 
out these assertions of the editor, who in his own sacred vocation 
was best qualified to perceive, appreciate, and encourage the de- 
velopment of such sentiments. We would particularly point out 
to our readers Lord Dudley's estimate of the religion of the 
Italians : — the injurious effect of Romanism, in dulling the feel- 
ing of conscience — the much greater chances of ^ their superstition' 
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it would have the effect of supporting and assisting Canning at tliis 
moment — that it might lead to more — that it would give you what you 
want in occupation and employment — and that, without flattering your 
abilities and knowledge of the world at home and abroad, it might 
enable you to be of essential service to the ministry and the country. 
These are considerations suflBcient in my mind to induce you to accept : 
at the same time do not take it unless you can make up your mind, in the 
first place, to bear every species of abuge and misrepresentation, and 
the imputation of the most sordid and interested motives ; in the second 
place, to go through with it if you undertake it, and not to be dispirited 
by any diflficulties or annoyances which you may find in the office ; and 
which you may depend upon it no office is free from. I write in a great 
hurry, and with a bad pen, but if you can read it you will understand 
me as well as if I had written three times as much. 

' Yours very sincerely, 
* Hon. J. W. Ward. • Wm. Lamb/ 

This letter is a cabinet picture of a rare class ; it paints the 
man. Here we trace the germ of those eminent qualities which 
have since rendered Lord Melbourne the charm of Windsor ; the 
sole stay, buttress, and key-stone of Downing-street. The future 
premier, having well considered the matter alone, makes up his 
mind at once. His reasons and cautions are stamped with 
idiosyncracy. The last sentence is a gem — the off-hand^ ready 
composition, the bad (we fancy we see it) pen, the good-natured, 
gentlemanlike kindness, and thorough knowledge of his man ; 
the suggestive tone, which puts the applicant on the right scent, 
omitting nothing that is essential, yet leaving to a sensitive mind 
the credit of working it out. 
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intelligent head, on one side, and, on the other^ to temper 
elements, a national spirit, thoughtful and regulated like 
English, and a church full of the spirit of sobriety and order, 
'W is it, we ask again, that Ireland has never yet been a great 
n — ^that it is far more a blot upon Europe, with almost every 
^^^S^ in its annals, and every spot on its shores, branded with the 
^^^*^txory of crime ? 

T^liere is one answer to this, against which we must protest. 

^^re is, in the elements just mentioned, wo insurmountable 

^^^^I^^tliment to the creation of a noble character. An Irish gentle- 

^[^^^^^ J well born, well educated, and with his natural tendencies mo- 

^*^^d by English association, is, perhaps, one of the most perfect 

^^I^^cimens of civilised human nature. An Irish peasant^ taken 

^^Uri the degradation and starvation of his cabin, and trained 

er proper discipline, becomes the best of soldiers. There is 

liini the same capacity of moral ns of physical development, 

]^tiich a traveller in Ireland must observe, when he compares the 

^-pcxished, desponding, haggard look of the occupier of the soil 

J^^tli the fine body of men employed in the police, or in any other 

ation which secures them adequate support, and at the same 

e places them under rule. We have no respect for that 

^^^stterialist fatalism which would place any constitution of human 

^^ctture under an irrevocable curse. Even with the ordinary in- 

"*^-Vience of a sound education, no man has a right to despair of his 

*^1 low- creatures ; but least of all when he holds in his hands the 

X>owers with which God has invested him through Christianity and 

*iis Church. Let us look hopefully and cheerfully even on unhappy 

Tr eland. So far from despair, perhaps the deepest observer of 

Ixuraan nature, and of the state of the world at this day, may with- 

<lraw his eye in fear from almost every other portion of the globe, 

eind fix it on Ireland as the spot where, covered over with rubbish 

a.nd ashes, and almost smothered by an oppressive influence, there 

is still a light burning, such as scarcely exists in any other 

civilised nation, and without which no nation can be great or 

good. In Ireland, as yet at least, the spirit of faith is not extinct : 

and where that still exists, who shall permit himself to despair ? 

What, then, is the cause of the evils of Ireland ? Let us hear 
the Poor Inquiry Commissioners when they commenced their 
labours with the same question : — 

* On every side we were assailed by the theories of those who were 
born or had long resided in the country, and consequently might 
he supposed to have possessed good opportunity for ascertaining the 
soundness of their opinions. One party attributed all the poverty and 
wretchedness of the country to an asserted extreme use of ardent spirits, 
and proposed a scheme for repressing illicit distillation, for preventing 

smuggling, 
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ich meets us at every step^ and on which all parties are agreed 
^tjiough few seem to understand how deeply its roots arc spread 
ler the whole system of things. It is religioiLs dissension. 
[pa would introduce capital— but the capital is in the hands of 
Protestants^ and Protestants dare not risk it in the hands of 
>mi8h labourers. You deplore the separation between landlord 
tenant — you cannot unite their interests^ because one is a 
»tegtant^ the other a Romanist. You wish to improve the con- 
ition of the poor — they refuse to be guided by you, because tliey 
taught to regard you as the adversary of their religion. 
W try to educate — but the scheme fails, because a Protestant 
id a Romish education cannot be carried on together. You 
'Sfonld bind Ireland and England together (how can they flourish 
gpnii ?), and ' Sassenach and Heretic are made convertible terms ; 
Bud immediately between the two countries there opens an im- 
passable gulph. Prison discipline^ poor laws^ loan funds^ cha- 
r ritable institutions^ lunatic asylums^ hospitals^ social intercourse, — 
^ ' in all alike the same lamentable schism meets and embarrasses 
the efforts to do good. You would check political excitement — 
but political excitement is in Ireland religious excitement, and 
religion^ or rather superstition^ is the very atmosphere of the 
Irish population. Emigration is hindered, for you cannot en- 
courage it wisely, and as a Christian, without ensuring the bless- 
ings of religion to those who are removed from their own country. 
Colonization on waste lands is unsafe, because it only multiplies 
a population estranged from the Church and the State. The laws 
cannot be executed, because information is discouraged, where 
the witnesses are of one religion, and the sufferer or the accuser 
of another. The whole circle of life is filled with jealousy, and 
bitterness, and fear, rumours of rebellion, and secret conspiracies, 
which no art can fathom, because religious associations exist, 
drawn up in array against each other, each laid under a ' spiritual 
obligation.' 

Thus far the statement is secure against contradiction from any 
party. Will it bear us out in suggesting that, among all the 
causes of evil huddled together by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
there is one more widely spread than all the rest— one which is 
not superficial — one which bears upon its front signs of being the 
parent stem — the real source and head of all the rest — without 
touching which no other cure can take effect — the problem, with 
the solution of which all other problems will easily be solved — 
a mischief which once cured, the other mischiefs will almost die 
away of themselves? 

How this state of things was produced is a separate question : 
its existence is all that we are concerned with at present. 

But 
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in the past history of Ireland^ from the first interference of the 
Pope, have formed the great embarrassment of England. Ask if 
the Romanists of Ireland — we mean their priests — have been in 
the slightest degree propitiated to the English connexion by all 
the concessions which have been made to them ? Is the Sassenach 
at this moment held up to one iota the less abhorrence as an 
invader and a tyrant, than he was before the grand surrender 
of 1829? Have the franchise, the tithes, the bishoprics, the 
Church-rates, the corporations, yielded one after another, cemented 
the affection of Popery to the empire which yielded them? Or 
is it impossible that they, or any concession of privilege or power, 
should do this, so long as there is a secret oath of allegiance binding, 
by an obligation both virtually and formally feudal, the Romish 
bishops, and through them their priests, and through them the 
people, to the footstool of the Pope, or rather to the College of Je- 
suits, who rule for the Pope at Rome ? Let the peace and harmony 
of a family be disturbed by an adulterous connexion on the part 
of one of the parents — how is it to be restored but by destroying 
the connexion? The peace and harmony of the empire ar^ not 
disturbed, but destroyed, by the foreign allegiance of the Irish 
priests ; and until this chain be broken, all appeals to their grati- 
tude and fidelity are empty air.* There 

* That perhaps good and smcere Roman Catholics, not acquainted with the real 
nature of this foreign allegiance, may be inclined to examine into it, the oath taken by 
Irish Prelates on their consecration is subjoined. Mr. Morrissy, himself a Roman 
Catholic priest, has given it in one of his publications ; having been present at a consecra- 
tion where it was taken. (Development, p. 21.) It is in Ireland, he adds, taken private/^ 
before the public ceremony. "Why not in public? *I. N., elect of such a church, 
from henceforth will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to our Lord Pope N., and to his successors. I shall never to 
their prejudice or detriment reveal to any man the counsel they shall entrust me with, 
either by themselves, their nuncios, or letters. The Roman Papacy, and the Regalities 
of St. Peter, I will help them to keep and maintain against all men. I shall take care 
to conserve, defend, increase, and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and authori- 
ties of the Holy Roman Church for our Lord the Pope and his successors. I will 
observe with all my power, and shall make others do the same, the rules of the Holy 
Fathers, the Apostolic (Papal) decrees, ordinations, dispositions, reservations, provi- 
sions, and mandates. J will persecute and Jight against all Heretics , Schismatics, and 
Rebels to our Lord the Pope and his successors.' (This last clause, it seems, has sub- 
sequently been omitted, apparently for the same reason which induced Dr. Troy to deny 
the Rheimish notes.) * I shall visit personally the shrine of the Apostles every third year, 
and render an account of all my pastoral office to the Pope and his successors, and of 
all the affairs of my churcli, and discipline of my clergy and people ; and will receive 
the Apostolical or Papal mandates, and shall put them most diligently into execution; 
and if justly prevented, I shall make the necessary communication through some 
proper clergyman,' &c. &c. 

Wliat these Regalities are may be seen by turning to vol. i. p. 56, of * Romanism as 
it rules in Ireland,' or to * Banow on the Pope's Supremacy.' They include a power 
* of rendering void promises, vows, oaths, obligations to law,' — a * right to dethrone 
heretical princes, absolve their subjects from their allegiance, and empower Roman 
Catliolics to exterminate them and seize their lands ' — to * possess the spiritual and 
temporal sword, and to be suprior to all sovereigns upon earth ' — and to have * a pleni- 
tude 
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in a series of resolutions passed at a meeting at Ballinasloe in 
1825, and which, in an extract from the letters of a M. Duverg^er, 
to which Mr. Wyse attaches great weight, are described as the 
general principles of Romanists in Ireland, 'from Dublin to 
Galway, and from Derry to Bantry Bay.' 

* 1. The State should have no established religion. It should pre- 
serve its neutrality between them all. 

' 2. Salvation is possible in all religions, provided you believe honestly 
and sincerely the religion you profess to be the best. 

' 3. To attempt seizing on public education, with a view of converting 
it into a monopoly for any particular class or sect, is to disturb in a 
direct manner the order of society. 

* 4. The spirit of proselytism is deserving of censure. Each creed 
or sect ought to remain quiet within its respective limits. 

' 5. To keep the clergy virtuous, it is requisite to keep them poor ; 
make them rich, and you corrupt them.'* 

Now we do not intend to ask what would be the effect upon 
society of putting these maxims into execution. M. Duvergier, 
who is evidently not illiberal, ventures to call them ' abominable^* 
'most injurious and atheistical,' and 'more pernicious than any 
philosophism.' For us there is a previous question — their possi- 
bility ! Who are the parties, we ask, from whom this spirit of 
proselytism is to be thus extirpated ? 

In the first place, there is the Church of Rome. We should 
scarcely be allowed by the age to appeal to history to show 
that the very essence of Romanism is this spirit of proselytism — 
that it commenced with a desire to rule men's souls to good, 
instead of simply setting good before men's souls — that its first 
step was to claim a dominion over other co-equal churches — 
that its power arose from an organised system of missionary ope- 
rations — that its first abuses were suggested by the fear of losing 
subjects — that its first great battles were battles for the acquire- 
ment of temporal power — that the sin which caused its temporary 
fall in the sixteenth century was the lust of empire and of rule — 
that proselytism was the motive which re -organised it under the 
form of those spiritual janissaries, the mendicant orders, and 
especially the Jesuits — that these also were driven from Europe on 
account of their intrigues for domination — and that the hopes now 
raised of the revival of Popery are founded on the resuscitated 
energies of these same conspiracies of Jesuits. Before a spirit 
which has ])ervaded all its movements from the beginning of its 
course can be expelled from it now, some mighty change must 
be wrought either in the body of Romanism, or in the power which 
pretends to exorcise it. But history is an old almanac. Romanism, 

* Ajipeudix to Wyse's History of the Catholic Association, vol. ii. p. 51. 

we 
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ness or propriety of such doctrines ; but we must venture to 
suggest them to the persons who talk with so much facility of 
extinguishing religious dissension by suppressing the tendency to 
proselytise, first of all, in the Church of Rome. That these ideas 
and feelings of proselytism are not wholly buried and hid from 
light in the dark recesses of Dr. Dens's disquisitions, but are very 
practically acted on, might be inferred from the number of new 
Romish chapels erecting at this time in England, where there are 
no congregations to fill them ; from the reviml of the order of the 
Jesuits; from the zeal with which Romanism is planting her 
missionaries in our colonies, and extending her conversions among 
our own countrymen abroad, especially at Tours and Rome ; from 
the fact, as Dr. Doyle confessed before the House of Lords, that 
the Romish Church in Ireland is considered partly as a mission, 
and is therefore chiefly under the control of the Propaganda ; from 
the number of converts which, till (mr Church began to exert her- 
self, used to be brought over annually by the operation of mixed 
marriages ; by the anxiety shown by the Romish priests to claim 
dying Protestants as their own ; by their forcing on them the rite 
of extreme unction ; by the call of their bishops to be zealous in 
extirpating heresy ; and by the very reasons which Romanists assign . 
for adopting the very opposite profession, and assuming the cant 
of liberality, that it will make their system popular, and pave the 
way for magnifying their Church. 

With these facts before him, a man of ordinary habit of thought 
would probably little hope to superinduce upon Romanism in 
Ireland any of that narcotic influence which is so much desired ; 
and a man of piety would go farther, and admit that a body 
believing, as the Romanists profess to do, that all without the pale 
of their Church are incapable of salvation, and yet neglecting the 
means of saving them, by bringing them back to her bosom, must 
be unworthy of the name not only of Christians but of men. 

But if there is such reason to despair of quieting Romanism, 
there is still more to despair of the quiescence of the Church. 
For a time, indeed, the Church was quiet : from the Reformation 
to the Revolution it could do little, on account of the convulsions 
of the times : from the Revolution to 1824 it did as little, through 
the worldly, secular, political spirit which had been infused 
into it by the mismanagement and false principles of governments, 
principally Whig; but in 1824,* the energy of the Church 
revived — as it was revived in England by Wesley and Whitfield 
— irregularly, violently at times — injudiciously, perhaps — cer- 
tainly without adequate learning, but with a spirit of pure, sin- 



* See Dr. Doyle's Evidence, and Report of Committee on Tithes, p. 336. 
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But if, on the other hand, every clergyman in every parish is to 
look on all the inhabitants as his parishioners ; to consider all 
the Romanists as persons, who have been deluded to wander from 
their own Church, and must be brought back to it ; if the Church 
resolves, as it seems to be resolving, on the duty of settings by 
every judicious means, the truth which God has placed in her 
hands before all the people, that all may hear, whether they 
will follow it or not, and those who refuse may be left without 
excuse ; then, indeed, a minister ought to be planted, not only in 
every parish, but in every village. 

If, again, peace is to be maintained with Rome^ what need 
of an extensive organisation, vigilant superintendence, multi- 
plied heads ? Why so many bishops ? But if a battle is to be 
fought, instead of diminishing the commanders, there must be a 
cry, a loud, repeated, earnest, imiversal cry from England as well 
as Ireland, and repeated until it be answered, for more. It is simply 
this question of prosely tism on which turned all the deliberations^ 
and suggestions, which ended, sadly ended, in suppressing the 
bishoprics of the church, mutilating her incorporations, plundering 
her tithes, seizing her property, and proposing to withdraw the 
clergy from all congregations short of fifty, as if less than fifty souls 
were not worth 150?. a-year. More than this — abandon the duty 
of proselytism, and you give up the ecclesiastical basis, which is 
the safest and most indisputable ground to take against the in- 
trusion of the emissaries of the Pope. They are carrying away 
from the Church children that rightly belong to her. If she 
abandon them wholly, and no longer consider them reclaimable, 
what is to prevent Rome from rightfully gathering them under 
her wings, or rather, to use a better illustration, under her talons ? 

When, therefore, the Church of Ireland is prepared to sur- 
render her claims to be the rightful occupier of her ground, and 
to give up of the little remnants of her revenues all but what is 
absolutely necessary to supply the spiritual wants of a population 
to be picked off by assassination, drained by emigration, stolen 
by the intrigues of Romanism, and suffered to melt away by the 
apathy of uninterested ministers, — then it will adopt the principle 
of non-proselytism. The Church of Rome, through Dr. Doyle, 
and Dr. Murray, and Mr. Blake,* is most kindly suggesting the 
adoption of some such liberal and Christian views : whether it 
will be wise to follow such advisers must be left to the Church 
to determine. 

There is only one conclusion at which, however painful 
and perplexing, a sane man can arrive. It is that the project 

* See their Evidence before the Iiords^ Committee. 
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themselves in the position of an establishment^ and assume iU 
titles — bishops, deans, rectors, prebendaries, chancellors.* It 
would be no new thing to their ears to be told that the Protestant 
government of England was willing to make arrangements that 
Ireland should be governed through its priests ; and the people, 
whom they have at their disposal, are perfectly aware from ex- 
perience, that what they dislike, they have only to threaten — and 
what they threaten, they will be allowed to destroy. History of 
past generations would scarcely be required to instruct them in 
a speedy and effectual mode of relieving themselves from an 
heretical Church. The whole way, therefore, is clear before us. 
The Clergy would die out in a few years. The Romish priests 
would be quietly installed in their place. Controversy would 
cease, animosity expire, and the government be relieved from its 
perplexities. 

We shall hope to be able to speak gravely of this ; it is, indeed, 
difficult at times to do so when contemplating these modern 
theories of legislation. But that such a theory should ever be 
entertained in the heart of England so seriously as to require 
consideration, is a fact sufficiently melancholy to extinguish every 
sense of the ludicrous. 

To proceed then — ^let us lay aside the one great paramount law 
of duty, before which, to a Christian mind, all others will vanish. 
Nations, as well as individuals, have their task laid on them by 
God. Rulers, as well as subjects, are bound to maintain his 
glory, and to do his will. And rulers, as well as subjects, demo- 
cracies no less than monarchies, will one day be called to account 
for every foot of ground, which they have willingly and neglect- 
fully, either from indolence, or self-will, or avarice, or any other 
vice, yielded up to enemies of truth, and for every soul among 
their subjects which they have abandoned to error. But this we 
will set aside.— Let us ask rather, first, when Ireland is aban- 
doned to Romanism, are we likely to have peace, religious 
peace, in England? Will a besieged town be one step nearer 
to its relief by permitting the besiegers to establish themselves 
within the walls? Do men know the meaning of the word 
Catholic? It means Universal 'What mean you,' says the 
Popular Romish Catechism, published ' permissione superiorum ' 



* If an inauirer wiU take the trouble to look in the so-called Catholic Directory, we 
think he will be rather surprised at the array of bishops, deans, and chapters, &c. 

* Rector of the parish ' has been affixed by the Popish priests to their own names over 
the doors of national schools. It was stated the other day, that the health of Dr. Crotty 
(we think) had been drunk at a public dinner as Primate of Ireland, where the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh was omitted, and in the presence of several noblemen ; and the last 
new move, and one of no little significancy, has been the emergence of a Roman Catholic 

* Bishop of Loudon * in the Times newspaper ! 
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on its throne as the one judge and dispenser of one revealed 
faiths and the guardian of religion throughout the world — it can 
also rationalise^ and scofT^ and act the sceptic^ and liberal^ and 
utilitarian — even blaspheme^ when necessary to gain its end, and 
that end universal dominion.* We say to the nineteenth cen- 
tury — beware of Popery. It has its arms against you, as well 
as against the ages of so-called darkness. You have minds 
sickened at the low, vulgar, materialism of the day — and Popery 
has a spiritual mask, and can clothe itself as a saint or a martyr. 
You are distracted by doubt and dissensions — and Popery offers 
you a rock on which to rest above the battles of opinion. Society 
is rent and torn from top to bottom — and Popery will undertake 
to make it whole. The whole body of thought is lying sick or dead 
by the departure of the soul of religion — Popery will promise to 
restore its life. Governments are broken up by rebellion — Popery 
will support them with its interdicts. Blasphemy and impiety 
are let loose by letting loose individual judgments — and Popery 
has a chain with which to bind them again. We hear of universsd 
fraternisation, of liberty, equality, and peace throughout the world 
— Popery calls itself Christian, and Christians are a people of 
brothers, without distinction of place, or climate, or birth. We 
say again to the nineteenth century — beware of Popery, It was 
smitten down at the Reformation ; in the next century it revived 
again. In the French Revolution it seemed at its death-gasp ; it 
is now full of vigour. Never was a system constructed, so undy- 

* In the year 1646, by order from Rome, above one hmidred of the Romish clergy 
were sent into England, consisting of English, Scotch, and Irish, who had been edu- 
cated in foreign convents for this very purpose. In these convents they had been 
' set to learn the tenets, one of Presbytery, the other of Independency, others of Ana- 
baptism," to comiterfeit, in fact, any sect opposed to that common enemy, which Rome 
most dreads, the Episcopal Church of England. They were entered in their convents 
as Franciscans, Dominicans, or Jesuits, and under various names, that when detected in 
one place they might escape to another. On their arrival in England they had licences 
from the Pope to assume and promulgate the doctrines * of Presbytery, Independency, 
Anabaptism, or Atheism." They taught people, as Faithful Commin, one of the most 
active among them, confessed, to * hate the Liturgy,' * to pray spiritually and extempore,' 
' to despise ceremonies,' ^to profess tender consciences,' and ' to call a set form of words 
the Mass translated. They went over to Scotland, 'and preached up the Scotch covenants 
and Knox's rules and ordinations of the Kirk.' * The mam things,' says Archbishop Bram- 
hall, then bishop of Derry, * that they hit in our teeth are, — our bishops to be called 
lords ; the service of the Church ; the cross in baptism ; confirmation ; bowing at the 
name of Jesus; the communion-table placed altarways; our manner of consecration.' 
This admirable scheme was executed by order of the Pope, * with the advice of his 
cardinals,' and the plot was in several instances detected. Pray, may we ask, has there 
been any rebellious movement of Popery in Ireland, since the planting of the Ulster 
colonies, in which something of the kind was not visible among the Presbyterians of the 
North? It was the case in 1798. Is there no symptom of the kind at present? — No 
recent movement there against the Church ? 

The documents proving these facts (which are sufficiently known to clerical histo- 
rians) may be found in Strype's * Life of Parker,' and Archbishop BramhaH's letters in 
Parr s * Life of Usher.' They have been reprinted in a volume of very valuable ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Francis Talford, rector of Trowbridge. 

ing. 
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earnest^ and religious men who have been drivien — in England by 
the coldness of a former age^ and in Ireland by the immediate 
repulsion of Popery — into what are called Low Church views ; 
but it is indeed needful that they should be awakened to the 
perilous position which they have assumed. When Rome wishes 
to stretch her doctrines of tyranny over a people, she excites them 
first to doctrines of rebellion against their king. She even encou- 
rages infidelity as a step to show the need of an infallible guide. 
She can rouse a spirit of disobedience to ecclesiastical discipline^ 
that when a chaos is produced, her hand may be required to 
reduce it into order. She knows, and has confessed it before, and 
confesses at this day, that an united, disciplined, obedient 
Church, like that of England, fixed on the firm basis of primi- 
tive antiquity, and witnessing by historical testimony to a definite 
creed, is the only power which can withstand her aggression; 
and she rejoices at every word, which sows dissension in such a 
body, as her advocates do in enumerating the sects of Protestants, 
and as the Jesuits did, when they first introduced into England 
the practice of prayer-meetings. 

No assurance, therefore, against the revival of Popery in Eng- 
land can be derived from the existence of a spirit apparently 
most opposed to it. There is but one firm bulwark against it, 
in the English Church, and in the principles of that Church fully 
and forcibly brought out : and whether she would have the power, 
under the present state of things, to do more than save a small 
portion from the encroachment of Popery, when once Ireland was 
abandoned to its rule, may well be doubted. Whether, also, Eng- 
land would like to be herself once more under the dominion of the 
Pope and the Jesuits, may be left to the advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, and to the readers of Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
and of the new edition, authorised by the titular bishops in 
Ireland, of Dens's Theology. 

But there is a sight which would produce an answer to this 
question sooner than any reading. We have been permitting 
ourselves to suppose the possibility that England should withdraw 
the Church, or rather permit it to be extirpated from Ireland, and 
should yield up the whole country to Popery. We use the word 
Popery, — not any of the smooth-sounding, apologetic titles by 
which the parties of whom we are speaking are so desirous to be 
addressed. We ask our readers — do they know what Popery 
is in Ireland ? Do they know the character and conduct of the 
men, to whose tender mercies it is proposed to deliver up, first 
Ireland, then the English interests in Ireland, and then England 
herself ? 

Those who shall attempt to lay this bare will undertake a task, 

of 
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Buxton litpeakd of the same body^ ^ as men exposed to the fire o£ 
persecution^ out of which has arisen as pure and apostolical a 
ministry as the world ever -beheld. He believed that a more 
pure or devoted ministry the world had not had than the Protest- 
ant ministry of Ireland.'* 

What^ from the testimony of these most impartial witnesses^ 
we may believe^ thank God, of our own Protestant Church in 
Ireland, we would willingly and gladly believe of any body of men 
calling themselves Christian ministers, however they may differ 
from our doctrines. An opposite view is painful and repugnant 
to all our habits of thought. But there is another reason for 
rejecting it. Englishmen have before their eyes a body of Roman 
Catholics, from which they draw their opinion of the Irish priests. 
Unhappily — ^we do not say unreasonably, but unhappily— when 
Popery is denounced, it is usually denounced in the mass, and 
sufficient allowance is not made for one remarkable feature in its^ 
character. It was intended to exerdse an universal dominion, 
founded on a basis of religion : religion, therefore, and Christ- 
ianity, and Catholic Christianity, form a very large part of its 
composition.' It holds many of the truths which the primitive - 
Church held, asserts them boldly, and maintains them firmly, 
where dissent has shattered them in fragments, and caused them 
to be lost. But, in order to secure the exercise of its universal 
dominion, not content, like the primitive Church, with witnessing 
to these truths, and placing them before men's eyes, leaving it to 
a higher power to engraft them in the heart — Popery adopted a 
system, which, preserving outwardly one set of forms and doctrines, 
admitted a double internal interpretation of them according to the 
character of the receiver. By this means it was enabled to hold 
within its grasp two distinct classes of minds, one of a very high 
and noble order, the other far different. And this is the real 
secret of the papal power. There is not a doctrine nor a practice 
of Popery, which, when traced up to its source, and exhibited in 
its formsJ statement,' is not thus divisible into an exoteric and an 
esoteric interpretation, one for the vulgar, and one for the in- 
structed ; and the interpretation is left free to the individual. The 
worship of saints and angels, the unity and infallibility of the 
Church, the claim of belief in her decisions, the doctrines of the 
sacraments, the duty of penance, the right of excommunication, 
the practice of absolution, the respect due to antiquity, — ^in all of 
these (and many others might be mentioned), if an ignorant and 
worthless Romanist, and one who is educated and good, are asked 
for their view of the truth, they will give the most opposite expla- 
nations — one bordering — to use the mildest phrase — on heathenism 

* Annual Register, 1835, p. 209. 

and 
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large extent of country, in the midst of avowed opponents, and 
under peculiar difficulties in obtaining information^ the English 
people must be very prone to incredulity. This is peculiarly the 
case with Popery in Ireland. 

There is still another reason. One great cause of the mis- 
takes> which are sometimes made at present in Ireland, even by 
the best intentioned Government, and also by writers and hearers, 
is an ignorance of the change, which has taken place there 
within the last twenty or thirty years, in the character of landlords, 
of priests, and of the clergy. In Ireland, as well as in England, 
the clergy felt, for years after the Revolution of 1638, the fatal 
influence of Whig principles, and of government purely political. 
It is not wise nor good to cavil at the errors of those from whom 
we sprung — and whatever coldness, or neglect, or indolence, or 
incapacity (an incapacity, remember, arising in no small degree 
from the want of means) prevailed in the Church, they are now 
in the course of redemption — and let the virtues pf the present 
generation prove that all could not have been wrong in the past. 
The same may be said of the landlords : they are no longer 
(we speak of them generally as a body) the embarrassed spend- 
thrifts, thoughtless absentees, jobbers, political partisans, partial 
magistrates, and plunderers of the Church, which they are 
charged with being in a past age of Castle Rackrents.* They 

are, 

* Having before us the description given by M. Gustave de Beaumont, of tiiie care- 
less, bard-hearted, extortionate Irish landlords, and speeches to the same effect at the 
Com Exchange in Dublin, and opinions derived from these sources in England, we 
had the curiosity to examine, if there were any 'solitary traces of an opposite description 
of character among this obnoxious class of persons. With this view we turned over 
the pages of Mr. Inglis' * Tour,' not a very partial observer of Irish landlords, and Mr. 
Eraser's ' Guide through Ireland ; ' and where we found either of these expressly allud- 
ing to gentlemen as showing an interest in their tenants^ and studying their comfort 
and improvement, we took down tiiie names, with the addition of five or six from our 
own knowledge. We give a specimen : — 

The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord Roden, Lord Ken- 
mare, Lord Duncannon, Lord MandeviUe, Lord Dunsany, Lord Lorton, the Marquis 
of Waterford, Sir Robert Gore Bootli, Col. Bruen, Lord Devon, Lord Dunraven, Mr. 
John Wynne, of Sligo, Mr. Cooper, M.P. for Sligo, Lord Courtown, Mr. Fortescue, 
M.P. for Louth, Mr. Shirley, Lord Powerscourt, Major O'Hara, Mr. Godley, Lord 
Headley, Sir James Bruce, Mr. Waller, of Castletown, Lord Bandon, Mr. D'Arcy, 
the Marquis of DoMmshire, Lord Arden, Lord Glengall, Lord Ormond, Mr. Tighe, 
Mr. Power, of Thomastown, Mr. Lane Fox, Lord Hawarden, Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Lord Bantiy, Mr. Smith Barry, the Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Shannon, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, Lord Gosford, Colonel Close, Lord Caledon, Lord Charlemont, Col. Packenham, 
Col. Conolly, Lord Sfouthwell, Lord Enniskillen, Lord Lucan, the Marquis of Sligo, 
Lord Clancarty, Lord Dufferin, Lady Annesley, Lord Ventry, Mr. Monsell, of Lime- 
rick, Sir Francis M*Naghten, Lord Mount Cashel, Lord Garvagh, the London Com- 
panies in the North of Ireland, the landlords generally in Tipperary (see Report on 
Crime), Sir Patrick and Mr. Bellew, Sir William Somerville, Lord Cremome, Mr. 
Foxall, the Marquis of Abercom, Mr. Farrell, Lord Damley, the Duke of Bucking- 
1mm, Mr. A'Court Holmes, Lord Longford, Mr. Edgeworth, Lord Farnham, Mr. Naper, 
Mr. Creighton, the Marquis of Headfort| Lord Mountsandford, Lord Crofton, Lord 

Clements, 
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people^ but which is felt rather than discerned^ and does indeed 
require all the power and ingenuity of Government to trace it 
to its source. They lived on friendly and courteous terms with 
the "clergy as well as with the gentry,* — for if neither party were 
very zealous in their spiritual functions^ both were gentlemen^ 
and both Christians. If the advantage was on either side it was, 
perhaps^ on the side of the priest. His education had pit>bably 
been more clerical — his small means offered fewer temptations to 
indulgence — ^his celibacy kept him freer from secular engage- 
ments — and the discipline of his Churchy maintained with more 
vigour^ was an additional security for the respectability of his 
conduct. And we should be inclined to think that the priests 
of the last century were not merely, though this may sound in- 
vidious, a higher order of men than the Protestant clei^y of that 
period, but that they were positively, as men of pure dispositions 
usually are even under the influence of Romanism, good men — 
more Catholics than Papists — charitable, benevolent, loyal, quiet, 
gentlemanly, and pious. Such, at least, is the testimony borne to 
them very generally by the Protestant gentry and clergy, with 
whom they were in the habit of associating. (It is well knovm 
that immediately after the passing of that healing measure, the 
Relief Bill, the Romish Clergy were ordered to withdraw from 
the society of Protestants,) What they are now, as we said 
before, we do not propose to describe, but to insist on the duty 
of ascertaining by other more suitable means. But if a great 
and mischievous change has been effected in this body, and that 
recently, and the opinions and feelings are transferred to the 
new priests, which were formed respecting the old, the error 
must be great and ruinous. y 

Lastly, the English people, firm in the security of England 

against 

^ Dr. Doyle states this iu his evidence on the Titiie Committee, and it will be con- 
firmed by every inquiry iu Ireland. One pleasing trait is to be fomid in the delicacy 
with which, as numerous witnesses there stated, the clergy never allowed the priests to 
pay them tithes, till the Maynooth priests appeared in the new character of farmers. 

f This mistaJce respecting priests, clergy, and landlords, is precbely that into which, 
by some strange hallucination arising from a presumed theory, or from ignorance 
and want of ol»ervation, or from misinformation by others, M. Gustave de Beaumont 
has fallen, and fallen so completely, that his account of Ireland, clever as it is iu some 
parts, when read on the spot is absolutely ludicrous. What is to be thought of a tourist 
who, having been in Ireland ^vithin tiiese few years, and having, if nothing else, 
the evidence of Parliamentary Committees before him, publishes to Eur(^ in a grave 
philosophical dissertation, that the ' Protestants of Ireland are enemies to education ; 
that they abandon the poor man to ignorance ; that the worst clad pauper in England is 
better off than the most flourishing farmer in Ireland ; that the system of middlemen is 
now encouraged by the landlords ; that the rich and the clergy have no feeling for the 
poor ; that it is the custom now to let land to the highest bidder ; that the Protestant 
magistrate is full of hatred for the Irish population, and dwells on the proofs of their 
guilt when they appear before him; that ii| favouis the Protestant culprit; that the 

Flrotestant 
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to consider as unjust and calumnious, any broadly unfavourable 
statements respecting the Romish priests in Ireland. 

But with all this risk in view, will they allow lis to suggest 
to them that the character and conduct of those priests call 
for a most serious and careful investigation? We believe that 
the safety of the empire depends on our eyes being opened 
in time : and time there is as yet. Another year or two and 
it may be too late. Let it be remembered that we are not 
speaking of Popery in general — of merely doctrinal differences — 
though doctrinal differences which tamper with religious truth 
are not, as the folly of the day asserts, matters of indifference even 
to statesmen — nor of the Roman Catholic laity, either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, either rich or poor. Between them and the 
priests in Ireland there has always been a marked distinction : 
and there is the widest difference to be observed between those 
who follow and those who lead. Nor are we about to make 
charges — but simply to demand inquiry. Is there sufficient ap- 
pearance on the face of things of mischief working in this body to 
justify, not their condemnation, but investigation on the part of the 
Legislature? If they are innocent, their characters will come out 
purer from inquiry ; if they are guilty, England will be awakened 
to the danger of encouraging the fascinating idea of delivering 
Ireland into their hands. 

The best sources of information on this painful subject are of 
course to be found in inquiries on the spot : and Englishmen, es- 
pecially young men now entering into public life, could not better 
prepare themselves for their future duties, or confer a greater 
benefit on the empire, than by studying the state of Ireland 
in the country itself. Such a man will not, if he has any pre- 
tensions to prudence, attempt to see everything with his own 
eyes or hear with his own ears, as some tourists have pre- 
ferred; not knowing that the acute and cautious Irish peasant 
delights in few things so much as in misleading an English 
traveller, who comes to him unsupported by parties whom he 
respects. But he will select resident persons of intelligence and 
honour, whose accounts he may compare and confirm by the 
ordinary criteria of testimony. He will not generalise from one 
district or province, or from the reports of one class of persons, 
but will go round and through Ireland, and live in it, that is in 
constant association with the nobility, clergy, and gentry, as far as 
possible, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. He must make 
allowance for occasional mis-statements, for strong feelings, for 
the remains of old resentments. He may then obtain access to a 
humbler class, who are intimately acquainted with the habits of the 
Irish peasantry — the converts from Popery among the farmers, 

VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiii. L peasants. 
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niH.«ii>^>l AlWi ill'* ihi' Ki^vuns brtrtw Parliameniary Com- 

HiHWt« ^.^^V«''^U^ ih.-nn^- ^h mW* .inthesttlc of crime, on ua- 

\\\'-\\ \\ vi\\W'i\\'''\'- ^^" * W •»*i'^ 1^* l>r4a<»d- prvwus to the measure 

.a \ H^^ «tu^ut>\ tVt \ \\s\\\\\\\ \tW ^ n.^) »> mx>th to find much 

■'■■ VilU \'*W^VW**^** W^*»Trt .*•'» W*»*«tt »a»f* i»l\»fniation were 

l\A\ m\A'v* ^^^^Vn * *',»*r** * M ^wtc .ritieui that it 

y Vrt' ^\k\*syyh\^'.\^ \*\ *^ •«■ *»>m)w« »b«* is anything 
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contradictory to the general impressicm derived from other 
sources; and not> rather^ jnuch> which, to an eye prepared by 
deeper information, will speak most intelligibly in confirmation of 
it. We should then beg particular attention to two works-r-one 
a Digest of Evidence on the State of Ireland, 1824, 18£5, a book 
containing more curious and valuable information on the subject 
of Popery in Ireland than any other in the language ; the other 
a book published by two Irish clergymen, Mr. Magee and 
Mr. 0*Sullivan> containing the report of various meetings lately 
held in England and Scotland on the subject of Ireland. We ex- 
press no opinion on the judiciousness of such meetings, nor on the 
resolutions carried at them, nor on the general principles advo- 
cated by the very eloquent and energetic clergymen who took the 
lead. They are aware that a large class of Englishmen look 
with distrust on such demonstrations. But we do earnestly re- 
commend the perusal of the facU brought forward in those 
volumes;'!' particularly as relates to the conduct of Dr. Murray 
and Dr. Troy. It is of the utmost importance that we should 
understand the habits both of thought and language which prevail 
with the heads, the spiritual heads, of the Romish clergy. To 
this might be added a careful perusal of Dr. Doyle's evidence 
before the parliamentary committee previous to the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Bill, and a comparison of it with his subse- 
quent evidence on the tithe committee. This aha must he compared 
with the evidence of Mr, Hale and Mr, Vigors, before the same 
committee. It will exhibit a very striking specimen of that sin- 
gular discrepancy between facts and words which will embarrass 
every inquirer in his first efforts at examining the truth. Then 
remarking that the habits of the Irish people have continued, to 
a great degree, unchanged; that their traditions, superstitious 
notions, popular prejudices, and habits of feeling, may be traced 
back in very remote antiquity ; we should recommend an exami- 
nation into the history of the Irish Church, the old records of 
Ireland, the accounts of its principal convulsions, particularly the 
light thrown by the Duke of Ormond's history,f and by O' Conor 
in his ' Columbanus,' on the conduct of the priests in the Great 
Rebellion. If, then, he is at all perplexed to account for any 
strangeness of conduct, irreconcilable with our Protestant notions 
of the duty of men professing to be ministers of God, we should 
beg him to examine carefully the work ^ unanimously agreed 
by the Catholic prelates of Ireland* to be published as the 
^ best book,' and most ' secure guidance for their ecclesiastics/ — 

* Romanism as it Rules in Ireland. London, 1840. 
f Cartels Life of Ormond ; Ormondes Letters by Carte. 
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August 1831 to February 1832. Outrages^ 300; convictions, 
9.* When the Government is asked the reason, they will say that 
witnesses cannot be procured ; and if asked why, they will answer, 
because they are afraid of their lives. A third answer may be 
obtained from Captain Vignoles ;f who, having reported words, 
which he and other officers had heard fall from a Popish dema- 
gogue at a dinner at Carlow, ' recommending the shedding of 
blood/ was met by a number of affidavits from a Romish bishop 
and others, declaring that no such words had been uttered. A 
clergyman of our own acquaintance, having, like Mr. Inglis, seen 
with his own eyes, and two others with him, a priest standing by 
the plate at the collection of the rent, and applying a horsewhip 
to those who did not contribute, was met by simUar affidavits. 
The profound ignorance in which Roman Catholic priests live with 
respect to what to Protestant eyes is passing at their very doors, 
will supply another answer. Of this a specimen may be found in 
a late trial at Liverpool, where the Romish priest ' knew nothing^ 
of any degrading penances in the Romish church, such as crawl- 
ing on the bare knees, — a statement which, when reported in Ire- 
land, must have singularly perplexed the thousands who were still 
lame from crawling round Lough Dearg, climbing Croagh Patrick, 
Brandon, and other mountains, and performing their ' stations ' at 
holy wells for themselves, or their dead relatives, in their own 
person, or by proxy ; sometimes with stones on their head, some- 
times lying to be trampled and spit on by the congregation as 
they passed into their chapels, and sometimes ^standing in a 
white sheet, with a dead man's bone in their mouth.' So also 
Dr. Kinsala knew nothing of any murders of Protestant clergy- 
men within twenty miles of his own residence. Dr. Troy was 
perfectly ignorant of the publication of the Rheimish notes, till 
Mr. Coyne the bookseller reminded him that Dr. Troy had 
induced him to undertake it. Dr. Murray was in the same state 
of darkness respecting Peter Dens. Dr. Doyle also could only 
suspect and believe that Conglowes was a Jesuit establishment. J 
In fact, the words ' know, knowledge, hear,' &c., have, to the ears 
of Romish priests, some hidden meaning which sadly perplexes 
a Protestant. Dr. Dens, in his account of the confessional, gives 
some clue to it ; but more is still wanting. Will they publish a 
glossary of their language ? The same Dr. Doyle might offer 
another answer. § Having received from a Romish priest, in 
whom he placed implicit confidence, an account, which that priest 
had procured to be attested by oath, of many cruel cases of 
oppression on the part of a Protestant clergyman, and to which 

* Report on Crime, No. 11,696. -j- Report on State of Crime in Ireland. 

X See Digest, vol. i. p, 246. { Tithe Report, 1838. 
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k* «MiibwlMl thai im\n*nn to tithes, which other persons in 
iNiMid MttibMld to hina^, be must have been rather surprised 
b tmi tkat oo inqmnr bsbre thr committee every one of these 
•MM *•■ f n wj lo 5t a foipaliU faUekood, and that his own 
MtiiMnM and ichiiiut*. Ld the opinion of a competent judge, 
MM^KW^ in » n»iUr pmnt of view, scarcely less adinirstion. 
StaAaavt W *«-«, it Mrf !• 6e procured. Enghshraen must re- 
aaa MmMmM. vatm thejr wilt he content with something short 
4tAHMMMi& sad will art in the case of Ireland as they would 
iiVllf «H» «f CMMMM IKndmce. It is a case where those who 
MM* MM tkarf ^ Mtr nwn character for truth. Those who 
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^rih^ m* «n^MMl «« Jadtrf^vd by their religion with the use of 
tlit %*W i«|Ai3k)ib(p^* or the nnplojment of words in one 
^■»wlK«k «« i xiwwl bl tbe hearers in another; and in a 
<Ak -M A* <iMieiM«tt •( Mlhs. which makes the observance of 
li^ *i!^ iWWTi S lfe» iMKMts i>f the church, a grace perjury. 

^bnt vtm MK^ 'w* W alhi«*d lu tnu-T out, at present, some 
•HIJIm^ tV-^ 4^ ^iirlt. mm) one bmncb only, of the inquiry 
"fc*^! hnii*^* wifht W M^ifMeil to ukc? 

Ik tudk oHMWan* wtt tIkM brt as the foundation of it, that 

'fciMi kit«l to frt iiW as the great stronghold of 

^^ ■ T^ Moalhar Chunh of Rome falls, when in 

'■- v''Mb'bc (Jkitb is overcome,' is the old prophecy.-^ 

V, -.s,*:* *•*• •**« *»»«» (brawd than the Irish for religion, for 

i||y[l[ii ■ icw <v«y«<t tv lk« nJmiters of God, for belief in 

rttmt, mhI tJtoMlKMW ttMl* ator* fit to be duped and ruled 
!^» Wi|f«*>- ^* »w«KI W desirable to know what cominu- 
uMKlvf*^ ^< 'K'" ^"V* ^V* ^rtwetn Irelftud, Romp, Palermo, St 
X5^*i> *>'^ ■^*^ >Unv»*»W ««i»i>n9 »»f Popery, and especially of 
W|»««Mu« *M »»»*ta Mv y*>d U' RiH«e by the Irish bishops, 
jr^,yyj\s,n ^tl ,SwM *rt»Wi»hxue«ls ; what sums of money 
J^sA»>t -■♦Uk^ W**.*"*^* w: tUwwds.* We see a move now 
rr\. ,M A>> .«rt>*>«lM*titw.» %4 w wvlusive Roman Catholic Bank, 
JTl AVvftW tA»J^ ^ **.l'i»»"S 'h^*- transactions^ It is 

^ ■ ^ . ,, \,,\;i •n\ivn .»»c»(du>j; the disappearance of 

, 'i \ . .. M. ..,ii. -I"" «"l ViuuhiKiliijiii, 

.:.. >t >• ti.ut.i>i> ladk-h wr rou)d iHit doubt, tbat 

', V . a '-' '''''(i v^'''" " Hk'iili^ie with money 

,' , „.., ^,,.^«.^i,^l•»s*ll>w*mt that the BiiniB 
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money in the hands of the priests. Some few have been known 
to hoard ; but latterly hardly any discoveries have been made of 
this kind^ or of property left to their families. When the large 
amount of their incomes is ascertained^ the immense revenues 
raised by the Temperance and other similar movements^ and the 
economical mode in which they live as single men^ it will^ we 
thinks be a matter of no little wonder where their accumulationit 
disappear. We should also beg leave to ask^ what changes have 
recently taken place in the Romish priesthood in the colonies — 
Newfoundland for instance — Australia, Van Dieman^s Land, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, the JVeat Indies — and espe- 
cially India ? Will the Directors of the East India Company 
take the trouble to inquire whether recently a colony of 
priests from M aynooth has been transplanted thither — what steps 
are now pending in certain law-courts in consequence of their 
proceedings — ^how many priests in Ireland are repealers of the 
union with heretical England — ^whether the destruction of the 
English Empire is not a fundamental axiom^ the ^ Delenda est 
Carthago ' of M aynooth — and whether a repeal agitation in India^ 
fomented by Jesuits^ would be an agreeable announcement ? Is 
Ireland the centre from which Rome supplies her colonies? Is 
' Maynooth beginning to be felt' even in America?* Are Irish 
priests of weight even in the election of a President, and by the 
same engines of illegal votes, perjuries, and intimidation, which 
may be found perhaps in Ireland ? Is there, in fact, a closer sym- 
pathy between Ireland and America than mere political opinions ; 
and sympathy which may not be without its results in the case of 
a war 9 Is some secret hand now working over North Ame- 
rica precisely the same change as it has already worked in Ireland, 
by substituting a class of busy vulgar demagogues for a quiet 
body of clergy ? Were they French priests who ^ knew something 
about the rebellion in Canada,'^ or priests from a quarter nearer 
home ? Was Dr. Hussey, one of the earliest Irish episcopal agi- 
tators, brought from America and made first president of Maynooth 
for his quiet and loyal principles ? And who is Dr, England, 
who has lately been transmitted to America in return ? And 
what did he carry with him ? We do assure the Colonial Secretary 
that these questions well deserve his attention. 

It will be necessary also to understand the polity of the 
Romish Church in Ireland, and the wonderful oi^anisation of its 
forces. These are divided into two bodies ; one for keeping the 
ground and preventing desertion ; the other a^ressive, for making 
conquests. It is the possession of both these that gives to Popery 
such superior power over the modem forms of Protestantism, and 

* See Times Neirspaper, November 30, 1840„ 
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iver ihn Anglican Cliurcli. The former body are the 

i poruchinl clerg;y ; the latter, the missionary iastitu- 

li uiually tak<> the form of establishments for education 

, Je«uit* ; (md it is to the latter that uur attention should 

.wwclcd. 

DODUueuce, then, have ibc Jesuits in Ireland been registered 

•Buinpktion bill prescribed? What is the number of 

• r«. of thrir schools, and their pupils, both in Ireland 

ud -' Ilai any remarkable change taken place in the 

^ Btmt» Catholic yovth educated by them?* What 

jt ojtvu ulvunces aio they making? What conununica- 

I* k»|rt up by them with Rome and other foreign coun- 

lU* lh» wuKKntifnl movements which have occurred in 

id t^i^liuul tracvable to any deeper moving power now 

^jf» |io|iuhu' fitMuy, as they have been traced io former 

' i^«»}>k,>ui*. we »ii»|m>et, were found among the Chartists 

mttmicv IK-* whiJly duinestic. What was it? Have the 

>^ttK4vtl»WdcUMHtl into Europe, and especially in Ireland, 

Ik* 'VirfT v4' 1 'AmttitM Bnthert. the Sodaliiies of the Heart, 

«nMy iLf FUtlA M- Vhetriuff Are these spreading rapidly 

dto' iWDft M W ^ i w ym vil' the regular clergy, and other persons 

idftM^tMik^ JmwU* .-f r« cAi/(iren in national schooU ini- 

-j itfc Aw^WmMMm^ Ar* the >-OUUg ladies in the boarding- 

M^M^^ «Mw^-W ft' tvmr^Ut brought tip under the badges of 
T|>l»ti^iiii * \\v^ *xt lh«<M> ttfiuiiinrics increasing ? Whence do 
Uft\ sK'itSv xWtt iU«vU ' ^Vh&l kind of books are read in ihcm.' 
W\H Av»v W t^*w^«U,^ sMvh ditKeulty in obtaining plain answers 
^\ VM't'Jv ^w«U^'*Wk sW \\\f IwtuX, as was exhibited by one of the 
y L,,i.i..i. tlxutu'i. m t«u rxKUmmtiun before the Committee of 
> V ' >m.H jMMMttUl, fUhcr nvowedly or secretly Jesuits, 

t \v>^U ti'jjli \4h\^'A iu tlu* Irish government? The same 
t .K,Ailv\ h\<vH«kl iv lh*» l''rnnciscans, Dominicans, Car- 
i'i\l \-i,li,M ^^^^v» \v|' Hii> kiuil; to the growth and opera- 
nd 'vl' ill,' u,tnnip. iv| ihf Itflief Bill seemed very properly 
.\\ i,v «ln, l\ kln> V^ii^lwh [H'oplfal present seem singularly 
I. »V. ^^^■^ Kin'H "hill these bodies are? We think 
>|U: <ki>>i\t t'l itiiott-il . mid il some Iriendly hand would 
!■ > lU, j'ul'ln > nlii'H, I'iisv history of Jesuitism, its 
>u.i i\. |.i.nm.-». .mil th" rciisiin nhy Europe at large, 
■ M.iili I iii,>ii v'l l'>-i'*'i^. \\i»s i-unipclleJ to put it down, 
l> 1 1 II Mii'M vt>>\iltl \\\'\ \i'> V iiiiu'h disposed to require that 
^•'i\M li. i;i\,n, 'I'd "'' iliiiik nu might pledge our- 
1 \\\\w iM 11 It' U"'"' iho I HI 'St intrenched i 
■M\ \\w '111-.MV1-. will |iu.\.- vrtih.-r alar ming. 
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But this is not all. Those who know the least of the state 
of Ireland are aware that it abounds with secret associations and 
conspiracies^ — Whiteboys, Whitefeet, Peep-of-day-Boys, De- 
fenders, with a multitude of others, down to the newest form of 
Ribbonism. The fashionable name for these conspiracies, which 
are partly directed to steal arms, partly to beat and murder on 
some pretence or another, is agrarian outrages. We are quite 
willing to give them this title, in other words, to consider them, 
in one view, as conspiracies against the rights of landlords. This 
system of terrorism has, in fact, so established itself in Ireland, 
that although rents as yet continue to be paid, the tenant and not 
the landlord is virtually the possessor of the soil. 

The landlord dare not eject. Let us not be supposed (for we 
are aware how every word will be exposed to cavil) to recommend 
ejectments, or to feel anything but horror and indignation at the 
notion of remed3ring the evil of a surplus population accumulated 
on estates through the negligence of landlords, by turning the 
miserable paupers into the roads and ditches. Over-population 
is a great evil; but if such steps should be taken to cure it, 
Ireland can expect nothing but a more awful curse and a heavier 
vengeance. That they are taken is often asserted. How far the 
assertion is true the inquirer will best judge by examining the in- 
stances adduced — Lord Lorton's, for exsunple, who, for clearing 
his estate of a village of Irish Thuggists, who had murdered man 
after man of his people, was denounced as a hard-hearted monster. 
Colonel Bruen is another case. The inquirer should also ask 
what circumstances accompany the ejectment, when it becomes 
necessary. Are the people incorrigible? Are they provided 
with other abodes, with pecuniary assistance, or means of emigra- 
tion ? Is this a remarkable branch of those Irish delusions, which 
some secret power is endeavouring to fasten on the 'English peo- 
ple, that their sympathies and energies may not be awakened 
towards the Protestants of Ireland until it is too late? But we 
must proceed. 

That, among a people proverbially attached to their superiors, 
submissive even to servility, patient under famine, and scarcely 
attempting to raise themselves above the condition of paupers, 
there should exist an orgsLnised system of intimidation, carried on 
against their landlords, is remarkable. We should wish to know 
the date when these agrarian outrages commenced. Are they coin- 
cident with any movement of Friars or Jesuits ; or with any political 
changes? Of their secret history something may be gathered 
from the late disclosures respecting Ribbonism, the existence 
of which so many so long disputed, but which, at last, in Eng- 
land, we have? discovered to be a fact. That in the nature 

and 
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while the work is done^ the strangers disappear, and all is 
hushed up. 

But there is another fact, still more remarkable. We are not 
afraid of contradiction from any quarter in describing the power of 
the priests over the people as absolute. The nature of it we may 
suggest on another occasion. But there seems to be nothing which 
it cannot effect, except when some other mysterious pouter — a power 
not of the people^ but of something beyond the people— comes in 
to check it. A body of soldiers have rfieir arms stolen : Govern- 
ment is roused ; application is made- to the priest ; the priest 
denounces the culprits from the altar ; and the arms are the next 
day restored. It is asked why this power is not enforced in the 
every- day seizures of arras from private houses. The answer is, 
' the priest dares not.' So also in the Temperance-movement, The 
priests and even the bishops at first affected to oppose it. Mr. 
Matthew is a simple, well-intentioned man, who has been drawn 
into the position which he occupies almost against his will. His 
only fault is, that, on the principle of original Popery, he consents 
to encourage one evil, superstition, in his followers, in order to 
wean them from another evil, drunkenness. Undoubtedly he has 
done much good ; but he is a friar, and friars are not popular with 
the secular priests. It was soon found, however, that the Tem- 
perance Association was capable of being turned into a powerful 
engine. It enabled agitators to parade the people in vast masses. 
It gave a bond of union, and a badge quite as efficacious as an 
oath, in the temperance medal, which, it is now understood, will 
be a security not only against the torment of another world, but 
in the ' coming massacre to distinguish Papists from Protestants.' 
It enables secret associations to be formed within the outer union. 
It secures one of the express objects of the Ribbon oath, sobriety, 
to prevent the betrayal of dangerous secrets. It raises an im- 
mense revenue ; and it keeps up in the minds of the people the 
sense of a combination, and of duties, and expectations, distinct 
from those of citizens, and binding them closer to their priests. 
A change has now come over these priests, and they are obliged 
to encourage what at first they condemned. Secretly they repu- 
diate the Temperance-movement, and openly they promote it. 
So again, when an open battle was expected to take place be- 
tween the people and the soldiery, during the tithe affrays,* 
the priests interfered, and peace was restored. It is a fact of 
common occurrence. When asked why they did not inter- 
fere to prevent the tithe-movement altogether, the answer was 
not, we do not like, but we do not dare. Now the tithe-move- 
ment, as the witnesses agree, did not emanate from the people ; 

' » I I ■ n ,1 .1^ . . 11 ■ ^ . . .. I III I I ■ 

* See Report on Tithes. 
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lie had paid ihpir tithes cheerfully before ; they respected 

■utettant ministers (all this is proved as distinctly as aDjlhing 

kind ran be proved by the evidence before the House of 

; Ihoy even conlinued to pay them secretly in a number 

■■w*:— tlieir resiaUmce was for the most part compulsory. 

vfotT^ by llie HMifession of the priests, ihe power was some- 

liatian from « mere democratical inoi'ernent, DemocracT 

ami! kIu! whnt are men thinking of ? They may as 

ttlk €if llw democracy of Morocco ! But add another fact. 

power WKlcbei over something ehc than the ejectments of 

mtlonU ; it Wkldies over what is called the purity ofthepriett's 

A (rrnNmiodicaliDg anything like ncr»if, that is, inclination 

(MMlMniism on bis part, will make him as obnoxious to this 

( Inbunttl as a civil offence in any of is flock. Priests have 

hr)im« «* Well as Protestants. Tki'i iv therefore a spiritual 

». Then wld the ttssertion of Mr. Morrissy, and the dis- 

(It* rnn«»evleil with Rens"s Theology, which relate to ite 

itwrtioniif Ikt Jnquisilion into Ireland, and its existence there 

• HHWWUL Our limits will not allow us to bring together 

■HMIfM, WT Uo we intend to do more than suggest hints for 

m, Raeoltecl lh»t the battle of Popery in Ireland is a 

«n<«4t KftMlil the 1(UMU>mb as well as against the Church; that 

W\K wu*l W »lir)iAtr<l before> Popery can become master of the 

^VW«tr\ S,>» bow this s>*slem of terrorism naturally works in 

*wy*T*tJt*>y »*• tttitMunt" frnm surroundinij ihtmselreswiik aPro- 

\v\UHnt Itxwmtiy. Imjuire if a landlord is allowed to shift even a 

Mll^tty JiXUHf WtlhtHiI risking a denunciation from the priest; if 

H«'>UMItUU Hio nllowwl by their priests to emigrate; if every effort 

U H\ a uuiiU' l>) Uw» i>ric»l» Ut fix the peasantry to the soil — whether 

S\m\ ilni iilu.iviti l'or*t- of (Vpery. or that their own dues may not 

W tUtiixii'liiHli wo do not Huy. Then see how the system acts in 

(limnH liHidlnid* lloni their estates ; observe how miuder after 

HUmUt 11 miiiniitltHi, like minute-guns, to keep up the alarm, 

\\tlliMtil l^Aunt^ public indignation too far. Recollect the prin- 

siidi^ft III .liotiiliaui, uiid the policy of Rome: and wc think it 

Uiinlil I'u lliniiijhl ^^ovlh while to inquire — is there any connesion 

Unwi'ii ll.i'si' .ijjMimi'i o"fr(i^ej and a movemeut of another 

ili^« miiniimillmi llu' bosom of ihe Romish Church ? 

UmI Uiii |iiu'4H ilciii'Ulnv Uibbouisni. Undoubtedly; the old 

(■'I. ,i, ,(.,< , „.„y /(,( .v.<,/'.'*'«if u-fi-f iil-treatedby tkebish'ops. This 

Vn *" ">"^''"^ Hilt »!■ did Pr. Doyle. Undoubtedly. When 

illv (inUHlHHt'HV \\\ lt>\^i! hiid put down the iiisiurection. Dr. 

'n \\\\\ liltlili»li u [itiiU'iu! letter, a very roioarkable production, 

livi hi i'l' Muiitt.V n* l'^ult•i^ce, in «hich he warns his 'dear 

w-\\w Hibhimilwii. hound logelLer by an oath to commit 

murder 
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murder at five minutes' warning — not to allow their just hatred to 
Orangemen to break out in premature rebellion, which could not 
be successful; in which he enforces obedience to the Crown, 
as if the Crown were Pagan ; in which, having previously declared 
to the House of Lords that insurrection was one of the ' gravest of 
offences,' and merited excommunication, he gives them his ' peace 
and benediction.' We have not space to analyse it farther ; but 
it is a very singular specimen of that old rhetorical figure, by 
which two meanings are couched under the same words, according 
as they are received by two classes of readers, and it well deserves 
to be studied. — But the priests, it is acknowledged by witnesses, 
do give their assistance in repressing disorder. Undoubtedly; 
when those disorders exceed the point marked out by that Jesuitical 
policy now openly prescribed from head-quarters, of evading, not 
braving, the law. But do the same witnesses prove, that, while 
there is an open repression, there is a secret instigation of sedition ? 
The people, it has been testified again and again, understand the 
denunciation. They know the policy recommended by Dr. Hussey 
of establishing a party between the priests and the common people, 
which may defy the law and the landlords ; and they know that, 
without intention in the priest, the most terrific threats and 
curses are perfectly invalid. At times the denunciation only ex- 
tends to threats of withholding rites which are not sought. In all 
the disturbances in Ireland, will the New Maynooth priests pro- 
duce one case where these rites have been refused on this ground ? 
At other times the avowed object of the denunciator is not to 
eradicate the secret conspiracies, but to merge them in some new 
form of Pacificators or Precursors. Perhaps also it might be 
worth while to inquire whether such cases as the following are 
common : 

* That the Church of Rome/ says one of many documents before us, 
on which we are authorised to place the strongest confidence, * might 
appear to Government not to be connected with, or to favour Ribbonism, 
a few years ago it was published from every Popish altar, and sanctioned 
by their bishops, " that no person should be admitted to confession who 
was connected with any illegal society;" and as it was one of the 
Ribbon articles, that each member should receive the sacrament yearly, 
the Ribbonmen went to confession at the time intervening between the old 
and new quarter, immediately before receiving the renewals (of their 
tickets and pass-words) f and if at all asked, " were they party-men ?" 
they unhesitatingly answered "No," as considering themselves to be 
none. And that the priests were known to (or knew) this plan, I was 

informed by , of , who was then Ribbon delegate for the 

county of , and , of , then parish priest of .' 

' Some years back,' says another document, ' a man came to lodge 
information before me, as a magistrate, for a Whiteboy attack on his 

house, 



. (w a lone tine, to giie the BAum of my of tb« 

_h I pUlals WW Uku ha knew ihen. At len^h he loU me 
» fm^a W •JriMFwi Am notUtietnu know that ke kmev a^ 

Ik U miHiyat Utaa Uto Mtjeuit of [Kiliee (a Rooan CatUic), 

L tM ' MiuMiai oaar i>r ^ouae? tol<l me '^ tA« priett derirmd \m 
V. It a •MsHfr^atv, of uijtthing he heard said in ^ 
luo^ nhirin W tile uiCi-titbe agitatioD which was then 

1 . . 'iiirtis. Perhaps Colonel Macgr^or conM 

111 a»tii acaspin Sligo of commnnications. 

li' ilur cunstabulaiT. touching infonDations 

. '''.Mmiioicd are applied to by the priests for 

...... I viiii.'^iiil fliMtiuns, itas Ijeen sufficiently prarol 

•• ^- ' I'nU" C<>iUuttUt«. And tliPTe are also numerom 

■,, : I, ^ut;iitiii iiilrrost which U felt by the priest in be- 

-" ■■' 'ilii'ti conriclcd of offences, and which ii 

■ I • Ki till- pjod characier of the most noio- 
ii.inlion of informers against them, and bv 
I 111 tlffi-nd lliem on their trials. We by 

■ I . iliAl the priests are the authors of Rib- 
Miii lliiTf arc other relations in life besides 

. L> diut where there is an erident similarilT 

111 .il j>iUwii>lv. and mutual influence and interest, 

!■>' HWtli* wiv»l[ in Huspecting some family tie? 

.;i.ilhvt •uK)ti'*lion. Are there not in the Romish 

y,M'i III. III! ihit^i'at t>bli|{ulii>t>s on the priest to enforce 

VVi'VA^H'U t>'t HU"""** "*'' iw«>ivly on the actual perpetrator of an 

vJfltiui^ 4ti| <>*i \iO fK» *i/ioii/rr*-ftj nftii did not interfere to pre- 

\A\'^^ '" -n^-i 'Am yJM"*/ Me Tfcoynaed paramount dvlies of 

\ ('uj.((.i I'lui if* \i« ihttltf m>l innumerable cases of outra^ 

ulti^.i,iV(v;l**i litlil'i'itlMM. in whUb hundredsareprivytotheact— 

lAfV "«^> (iiUi)v>t«j iH' <MiH t'tlm i«paiation, — do the priests ever 

Jji^^^^,l,^ ^^^ .nlviu' k' When the (luestion is pushed home to 

«ffil\ \ \Vt\ On' -ViHttV* llii". ' '*«' it *■« aproblem — a mystery,-' 

mttiuu v» utiit'b might explain it, but what they 

I li' Ivll ' U i» indeed a mystery; and the 

tit) (.-xamination the better. 

liilul'uot und Ribbon outrages are 

Aii'li't' I Ml mill li 'Uii'iiiil Iti'ii^V i*» against landlords, and against 

i^^n'^■.^li^lll ^ miiliniliiiin, »U'\V i'*- «»fu in the oath: — ' I swear i 

IV (I \V l»*'»'i I'l »"> iM'vuu, (.iftiit down kings, queens, and 

|li,i i^iU Utuk, unil all such, with laudjobbers and 

\\ Il (1 iiiiwvi, lliiuult'iv. us Ix-fore said, connected with 

' ( H '*"/ iw//""'''''/'' '" th' parochial clergy . '\ 

Iliklvia'H b«lu« t trwliauuwtaiy Cumnittee iit 1632. 
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swear/ continues the oath, Uhat I will never tell the man's name 
that made mef, nor the man's name that stood by making me a 
Ribbonman or Whitefoot, to any other under the canopy of 
heaven ; not even to a priest or bishop, or any one in the ChurchJ* 
But, bound as they are under 'a spiritual obligation,' they must 
attend the mass^ and they must confess — To whom ? It must be 
to some other power within the Church, but of a diflFerent kind ; 
and such we laiow to exist in the regular establishments of Rome. 
Can the friars and regulars say mass in other places than parish 
chapels ? Is it not the practice to do so ? Have they not far 
more influence over the people than the secular priests? Is 
there not great jealousy between the two bodies ? Is not this the 
secret of the quarrel now breaking out between Dr. Mac Hale 
and Dr. Murray ? We will suggest another question. Is this 
system of terrorism brought to bear in aid of the priests, when 
they wish to show that the curses denounced by them are not 
without a temporal execution? Is there generally, in parishes 
where the priests choose to employ it, a body of men who under- 
stand the hint given from the altar^ and by whom it is executed ? 
Was Lord Norbury, for instance, denounced before he was mur- 
dered? 

We have suggested these ideas merely as hints to those, who are 
examining into the nature of that singular, mysterious power, which 
is now establishing the reign of terrorism in Ireland; allied with 
the parochial priesthood against so-called heresy ; joined with it in 
common rebellion against tithes, landlords, England, and the 
Church; keeping that priesthood in check when hesitating to 
march with it ; as an arm of physical violence, distinct from it ; 
as held together by what the Whitefoot oath asserts it to be, 
^ a spiritual obligation,' united with it ; obeying it with servile im- 
plicitness, just so far as some other secret hand prescribes obedi- 
ence, — spurning, and even attacking it, (for priests in this case are 
beaten as well as others), when it presumes to move with a will of 
its own. One way there seems to be of explaining this, and only 
one. Might not the archives of the Propaganda possibly supply 
the key f In this we have not spoken of the general organisa- 
tion in which Ireland is held, — ready, as it were, to move at any 
moment, — and by a hand which no one sees. Whether the 
burning turf is sent round, or an aggregate repeal meeting held, 
or the doors of houses marked by night, or temperance-processions 
marshalled, still the people are constantly kept alive, waiting for 
the sound of the tocsin. Lines, secret but unbroken, are laid 
throughout the whole country. When a murder is to be perpe- 
trated, it is known by hundreds, — but no one betrays it. Have 

you heard Mr. * has been shot? said a gentleman to his 

labourers. — 
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Attempts to assassinate the sons of clergy . 2 ' 

An inquirer might also ask at the insurance offices under what 
conditions the Irish clergy are admitted to insure their lives. 

Add to this Dr. Doyle's tithe war — clergymen with families — 
gentlemen, men of education, of piety — whose only crime, accord- 
ing to Dr. Doyle's own confession, was, that some of the body 
had been zealous, over -zealous he thought, in discharging their 
duty* — compelled to part with servants and all the comforts of 
life — to take their children from school, to drop their insurances, 
to sell the furniture of their houses, till a ' whole family, husband 
and wife, and six children, had nothing but a bed to sleep on' — 
to ^ dig with their own hands' — to be dependent on public charity 
for support — to be ' living on a meal of potatoes a-day' — and all 
this patiently and resignedly, rather than promote disturbance, or 
run the risk of shedding the blood of their oppressors by enforc- 
ing their just rights. Think of this, and think of Dr. Doyle 
^nd his coadjutors in their chapels compelling the peasantry to 
withhold what they were bound and were willing to pay, and 
looking composedly on such a scene, and if any rebellious pity 
did arise^ calming it with the thought that their victims ' would 
not be allowed to die with hunger in the midst of their own 
people' — and then ask, if you will, whether these agrarian out- 
rages have not some deeper meaning than the struggle of a 
peasantry for land ? 

And, before we pass from this point, let us ask what were the 
feelings of the people towards this persecuted race of clergy. 
They were probably hatred, jealousy, resentment for injuries, 
contempt, indignation against oppression. We take from the evi- 
dence on tithes f the character given of them by a soldier and a 
gentleman. Colonel Sir John Harvey. We cannot do more than 
take one. Let our readers look for themselves, and see if the 
language is solitary — if it is not universal : — 

' What,' he was asked, * is the general feeling of the population within 
your district towards the Protestant clergy ? — Previous to the agitation of 
this tithe question* (an agitation, remember, introduced by strangers, car- 
ried on against the will of the people, inflamed by Dr. Doyle and his priests, 
and unprovoked except by such cases of oppression as Dr. Doyle's 

* See Dr. Doyle's Evidence on the Tithe Committee, 
t Report, March 13, 1832^ p. 25. 
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car. Once more, we say, Mr. Morrissy, a Roiman Catholic 
clergyman, declares that the Inquisition is established in Ireland. 
It is confirmed by the publication of ' Dens's Theology/ and its 
Appendix. Is it, we ask, true ? 

Be it remembered, also, that this dark agency spreads not merely 
through the peasantry : it penetrates into the bosom of families. 
A nobleman is called on in the evening ; is informed that the 
same night he is to be murdered ; that the iron gate is to be left 
open, and a candle, to direct the shot, placed in a certain window 
by the hand of his own servant. The informer is sent off imme- 
diately to give notice of a similar attempt to be made on the 
life of another. The gate is found open, the candle in the 
window, the servant waiting dressed in his room, and the next 
morning the informer is picked up a short distance from the 
house, murdered himself. So also Mr. O'DriscoU: — 

' The confederacy of servants becomes almost universal in all commotions 
of the lower Irish, and many families have perished by the hands of their 
own domestics. . . . Those servants belong to the great confederacy 
of the people.* [We beg to ask who are the persons that boast of having 
this confederacy under their education and their control ?] * They are 
leagued against the family that feeds, and clothes, and cherishes them. 
They are sworn to deliver up to death their benefactors, or themselves 
to execute the sentence, if required. The family suspect this to be the 
case — they can hardly doubt it — and they sit like victims surrounded by 
their executioners.' — Review of Evidence, p. 31, 28. 

We console ourselves with the epithet ^ agrarian.* It is, in- 
deed, undoubtedly true that these outrages are connected with 
the possession of land ; that land is of the utmost importance to 
the Irish peasant ; that his living depends on it ; and that when he 
is threatened with starvation by ejectment of any kind, violence 
might well be expected. But is it not a fact that the perpetrators 
of these crimes — and we are referring to the words of Baron 
Smith — in scarcely a single instance have been persons in dis- 
tress ? Patience under suffering, however acute, is a characteristic 
of the Irish peasantry. How can the attribution of these out- 
rages to disputes about land be reconciled with another fact so 
often, we hope and believe so calumniously, urged against the 
Irish landlords, that they are ejecting their tenants by hundreds ? 
How, if the peasantry are so ready to revenge such ejectments 
with blood, and can do it without fear of conviction, are any of 
these landlords still alive ? 

But then remember that the Irish landlords are for the most 
part Protestants; that no beneficence of personal character is 
able to shield them from these attacks; that a Lord Lorton, 

M 2 devoting 
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call us out? ' * IS the secret thought with all. And at the very 
first outbreak of a war, Ireland may burst into a flame. Now 
we ask whence and by whom is this feeling cherished ? It is 
not spontaneous to the peasantry — they do not move (Mr. Wyse 
himself asserts it) unless they are excited — and in the kindness of 
their present landlords — we repeat again, the kindness of their 
landlords, much abused and calumniated as these are — there is 
everything to keep them quiet. It is engendered by those who, 
in their education of children, make ' Sassenach and Satan' (we 
quote from documents) convertible terms— who tell them (again 
we are using documents) that the Protestants long ' to murder 
and destroy every Catholic' — who accustom them to ' distin- 
guish Protestants, landlords and all, by the term Bradagh — 
' a word more significant' (writes a person conversant with all 
their notions, and a convert from Popery) 'than any word in 
our language, and denoting every sort of cunning wickedness/ 
Inflammatory histories, ballads, prophecies of Columbkill, every- 
thing which can keep up the exasperation of the poor peasant 
against England, is circulated among them. Hopes are held out, 
as in the tithe rebellion, of ^ some great change soon to be wrought 
for their good.' And thus it is that they are held in the leash — 
held by a power above them, which power in Roman Catholic 
Ireland cannot be democratical, and cannot be other than priestly 
— ready at a moment's warning to spring upon their landlords as 
invaders, and claim to themselves the occupation of the soil. 

The resumption of these confiscations enters as an essential 
feature into the ecclesiastical movement in Ireland. The main- 
tenance of the old titles is proved by the Bullarium of Benedict 
XIV., recognised as authority in the appendix to Dr. Dens, to 
be a fundamental article in cases where heretical sovereigns have 
entered on the ' possession of property of the Church, disallowed 
by the Apostolic See.' And Ireland, as we shall see presently, 
has been claimed from the first as the property of the Pope as 
much as the patrimony of St. Peter. 

It is in vain that the fact was denied in 1 825 before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and by the declaration of the 
Romanist bishops in 1826. Their own authorised dogmatic 
Jheology,-}- by which they are bound, completely repudiates the 
principles, which they profess as individuals. It makes the re- 
sumption of these confiscations a moral obligation, which the 
Pope may dispense with in the faithful, but will not in heretics. 
And either in assenting openly to the decrees, in which this doc- 
trine is propounded, while they privately deny them, or in openly 



* Wyse's Catholic Association, vol. i. p. 413. 
f Homaiiism in Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 23a. 25Q. 
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presumed to transact a business so momentous without previously ad- 
vising with the Court of Rome/* 

So long indeed as Dr. Dens is ^ the safe guide' of Irish priests, 
and Dr. Dens announces as established maxims, thatf every oath 
implies necessarily, whether expressed or not, the condition ^ salvo 
jure superioris' — and the superior, or the bishop, or the Pope 
has a dispensing power in his hands, to be employed for the 
benefit of the Church — and everything we see in practice con- 
firms the theory — so long an oath in ihe mouth of a Roman 
Catholic, who is not above the dreadful teaching of his system, as 
Roman Catholics are in England, must be, in the eyes of common 
prudence, valueless as a straw. 

But ' the six foreign universities, when consulted by Mr. Pitt, 
pronounced against the claim !' Quite the reverse. They showed 
their sense of its validity by studiously evading the question 
Never were more pains taken, when a simple question was put, 
to avoid giving an answer, than in these well-known opinions. 
And the same must be said of the oaths which have been at vari- 
ous times suggested by Irish Papist bishops themselves, to recon- 
cile the affirmation of allegiance to the crown of England with 
allegiance to the king of Ireland, their lord the Pope. Examine 
them with a microscope, as all such compositions must be ex- 
amined, and their ingenuity will indeed surprise. J 

We have not space to enter into the question of this temporal 
claim. But it is a subject never to be forgotten in examining the 
real nature of Popery in Ireland. It dates from 1092, when the 
Irish chieftains are said to have given up the whole island to 
Urban II. Upon this was founded, in 1154, Adrian's grant of 
Ireland to Henry II.; and Henry's assumption of the title of 
Lord, and not of King, This title was never changed till the 
reign of Henry VIII. When Mary inadvertently retained it, the 
Pope sharply * upbraided her,' and only conferred it on her as 
his own gift. In the rebellion under Elizabeth the plea was 
again and again urged. The whole conduct of Rinuccini and 
the Popish bishops in Charles the First's reign was founded on 
the same assumption. Not to mention the works of Dr. Routh, 
Peter Lombard, O'Mahony, Enos, Ponce, Porter, O'Canga, 
O'Broden, and the proclamations from the pulpit, advocating 
this doctrine — in 1659 Richard O'Ferrall dedicated a memo- 
rial to the Propaganda, distinguishing the true from the false 
Irish by this very criterion — that one acknowledged the Pope's 
right to Ireland, the other did not. In 1695 Dodwell pub- 
lished ' Considerations on the Irish Remonstrance,' showing that 

* Columbanus, vol. iv. p. 84. See also Dens, vol. ii. p. 164. 
t ^"ol* i^» P- 1^^* t See Digest, vol. li., p. 33. 
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was not possible to combine in the same mass greater powers of popular 
excitation, more undisputed sway over the popular heart, and more 
minute attention to the nice machinery^ by which the details of 
public business (the business of many millions of men) require to be 
conducted. Neither was it a mere ehulliiion from the rank passions 
and the turbulent ambition of modern times: it was of long, and slow, 
and patient growth; its strength was not known, until it had been 
brought into direct collision with the government ; it was not even fully 
appreciated 6y the very hands which wielded it, until its temper had 
been brought out by hostile attack. It was then suddenly perceived 
that a body had been growing up unnoticed, without the constitution, 
which might in its due season disturb from its foundations the constitu- 
tion itself, co-extensive with the immense majority of the population, 
and reflecting, in its utmost energy, the entire form and pressure of the 
popular mind.' — Wyse, Hist., vol. i. Introduction, p. v. 

Remarkable words — perfectly descriptive — perfectly true even 
in the seeming inconsistent statement that it reflected the popu- 
lar mind — without having a popular origin. It first impressed 
the people, and then reflected the impression.* And the whole 
history which Mr. Wyse has given from 1759, down to 1829 
(and the story might well be carried on to 1840), presents a series 
of similar paradoxes. The people, we are told, were labouring 
under the heaviest grievances — and yet it was a work of the 
greatest difficulty to rouse them from their apathy. The griev- 
ances most felt were those which affected the nobility and priests, 
and yet the nobility and priests (the old class of priests remember) 
studiously kept aloof from the movements which were intended to 
emancipate them. The * Friends of civil and religious liberty ' 
combined to put down the circulation of the Scriptures, and a 
combined system of education as carried on by the Kildare 
Society. The Brunswick Clubs were furious bigots, and yet no 
' Catholic experienced violence from them.' The Protestants were 
bent on maintaining a tyrannical ascendency, and yet * it was 
proved to a demonstration, that a large proportion of Protestant 
rank, wealth, and intelligence, was ranged on the side of justice 
and conciliation.' Again, the secret associations throughout Ire- 
land had no connexion with this open organisation, and yet, when 
the open force appeared, the secret melted away ; when it disap- 
peared they were expected to revive ; and violent and vicious as 
thej were, ' a few words of friendly advice from the Association 
restored tranquillity to the local insurrections.' Mr. Wyse is 
spoken of by those who know him as an honourable, intelligent 
man. He must feel that these are contradictions perplexing to 
most readers : but the history which he has given is indeed 

* See also a singular passage, p. 89. 

curious. 
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points in the secret and public history of this person, and, we 
think, that one explanation, perhaps only one, can be found of 
them — whether it is correct or not, we do not presume to say, but 
it might be worth while to inquire if it exists in the archives of the 
Propaganda. 

And here we must pause for the present. We have touched 
but one branch of a wide subject, every part of which throws 
light on another part, and all should be studied together. But if 
the inquiry is once commenced, the development will proceed 
easily. That some power of a mysterious and alarming nature is 
now, arid has been for years, working in the heart of Ireland, no 
one can doubt : of its whole extent readers will form but a very 
inadequate conception from our previous hints, without studying 
another very important branch of the Papist system in that un- 
happy country, to which we shall ask their attention in our next 
Number. But if even a doubt may have been raised in their 
minds as to the real state of Ireland, and the security of the em- 
pire, as connected with it, something will have been gained. 



Art. V— 1. On the Employment of Children in Factories 
and other Works in the United Kingdom and in some fo- 
reign Countries, By Leonard Horner, F.R.S., Inspector of 
Factories. 1840. 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
the Act for the Regulation of Mills and Factories. 1840. 

WE have some reason to be gratified by the appearance of 
Mr. Horner's pamphlet. While it shows many imper- 
fections of detail, it affirms the success of mercy by statute ; and 
declares, on a retrospect of the last seven years, the commence- 
ment of many of those great and good results which we were 
called fools and zealots for venturing to prophecy. Well do we 1 
recollect the clamour; the awful predictions of a ruined trade / 
and a starving population ; commerce flying to foreign shores ; 
England depressed ; France exalted in the scale of nations ; with ^ 
every terrible inference that ingenuity could draw from Tyre, 
Zidon, Carthage, and Holland. Were we frightened by such" 
arguments ? Not at all ; we had one great and quickening 
principle, comfortable and true as revelation itself (for it is 
deduced from it), that nothing which is morally wrong can be^ 
politically right.* 
We have now undertaken a new but similar task; new in its objects, 

♦ Quarterly Review, vol. ivii. p. 443. 

but 
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Let it be observed, moreover, that he quotes the opinions of 
several proprietors engaged in the trade : nor are we without 
testimony from other quarters, that many of them in the present 
day admit the truth of those doctrines they so hotly opposed. The 
Report of the Minutes, of Evidence before the Committee of 
last session contains some important acknowledgments from 
master mill-owners. But we will not dwell longer on the con- 
dition and claims of the factory children, their evils, and their 
miseries ; all is now sufficiently known : — 

* Quis aut Eurysthea durum, 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiridis aras ?' 

The remedy and redress lie with the nation. — » 

We now turn to a still more helpless class of juvenile workers 
in the trades and manufactures of the United Kingdom. The 
vast numbers of this class demand our consideration, exceeding, . 
as they do, perhaps in a tenfold degree, the numbers of those j 
who are engaged in the four great departments of industry, 
the cotton, the woollen, the worsted, and the flax, now regulated 
by the provisions of statute-law. Yet, numerous as they are, 
many causes conspire to shut them out from observation and 
sympathy. These manufactures are less ostensible in character, 
not concentrated in single spots, in large masses and enormous \ 
buildings, striking the eye, and rousing the imagination. Diffused \ 
through all the towns and cities of the empire, the workers pass 
unregarded in the body of the population ; or if honoured occa- 
sionally by an inquiry, or a remark, they are speedily set aside, 
as constituting that proportion of crime and suffering, which must 
necessarily exist without remedy, even in the best regulated 
communities of civilised men. Nor have they any benefit from 
the clamorous, though just, indignation of their adult fellow- . 
labourers; theirs is not generally a toil which, according to its I 
regularity and duration (as in the factories), can diminish or 
prolong the toil of the older operatives : nothing is lost by their 
suffering, and nothing would be gained by their relief. They \ 
remain, therefore, * unwept, unhonoured, and unsung' — obtaining / 
neither notoriety nor compassion; because it is no one's interest / 
to examine their wrongs, and institute that wholesome agitation, I 
which, in the case of their brotherhood in the factories, acted I 
first on the feelings of the country, and, at last, on the decisions V 
of parliament. — ■ — 

But this furnishes to us an additional motive to undertake their" 
defence ; and, on behalf of England and the Christian faith, to 
assert those inalienable rights which belong to their nature, and 1 
are independent of their station. It is a monstrous thing to/ 
behold the condition, moral and physical, of the juvenile portion of 

our 
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obliged to be in the mills during the whole night and the day too — and 
even when not detained the whole night, they are usually detained till 
ten or eleven at night ? — 7%^?^ very seldom get out till ten or eleven : 
they are probably not more than eight hours a day actually employed, 
but they must be either in the mill or on the premises for all that length 
of time ; and where the lace -mills are worked twenty-four hours a day, the 
children must be, during the whole of that twenty-four hours, either on 
the premises or where they can be called out of bed whenever they are 
wanted. — Consequently, it often happens that they do not get to bed at 
all? — Yi?j.-r-Is that for one day after another? — Regularly: the ma- 
chines are worked by persons of fourteen years of age and upwards, and 
they are worked in relays : when they work twenty hours a day, they 
* have two relays, that is ten hours and ten hours ; when they are worked 
twenty -four hours, then they have three eight hours ; every week they 
change about : as for the threaders, they do not work the machines, they 
have merely the threading of the bobbins and carriages connected with 
the lace machines ; but they are obliged to be in attendance during the 
whole of the time that the machine is at work. — The whole twenty-four 
hours? — If it is worked twenty-four hours, the same set of children 
must be in or about the premises during the whole time. — What oppqr^ 
tunity have those children of education ? — None whatever. — Are not 
young people of both sexes congregated together at all hours of the 
night ? — Certainly. — Are the childreri often called to begin their work 
at twelve o^ clock at night ? — Yes, — What effect have you observed this 
to produce upon the health of those younger children ? — Decidedly inju- 
rious ; their very countenances speak it.'* 

All this for that indispensable demand of our shivering nature 
— a cheap lace trimming ! 

Next stands the silk-manufacture : we will not fill our pages 
with the abundant evidence which may be found in the Minutes 
of the Committee and the reports of the inspectors. Suffice it 
here to say, that ten hours of labour, in each day, are assigned 
to children of tender years, of eight, of seven, and even of six — 
mostly girls — and so small, as we learn from the inspectors, that 
they are not unfrequently placed on stools before they can reaclr^ 
their work. 

Here are our premises ! Who will gainsay the conclusion ? 
Surely he that runs may read the vision written clearly and 
awfully in characters of fire. * Dear me,' say the thoughtless andH 
the sensual, the idle, and the ignorant ; ' dear me, it is really quite 
terrible how crime is increasing ; and such numbers too of young 
criminals ! ' They marvel at the results of their own indifference, 
and wonder that the soil which is untilled by the husbandman 
should produce nothing but tares. To what purpose do these ^ 
accomplished persons try their hand at an argument, and quote the 
trading polities of old, of Tyre and Zidon, the decline of states, 

* Quest 3321— 23— 31--35, 
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nounced last year in the House of Commons, and just praise 
given to the monarch who accomplished it — great then was the 
wrath of Mr. O'Connell, before whose importunate i^collection 
there arose the Archbishop of Cologne, and the factory-vote of 
1836. In Switzerland the canton of Argovia has decreed that 
no children shall work in the factories under fourteen years of 
age — but no restriction is placed on the length of their labour ; 
a foolish enactment at both extremities; it has conceded to 
us, however, the principle of protection. In Austria, where the 
period of labour is most cruelly long, the government, with 
characteristic caution, has undertaken an inquiry, not a redress ; 
and ' like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.' North 
America exhibits but little movement, except from the State of 
M assachussets ; and in Russia, the minister of finance declares 
the humane intentions of the Czar, but adds that the manufactur- 
ing system is not yet sufficiently extended to call for an ukase. 
France has in this, as in other things of late, presented the 
world with more cry than wool. She promised much; and the 
accomplishment has been as scanty as the undertaking was large. 
It must, nevertheless, be stated, to the honour of the Chamber of 
Peers, that they introduced and passed a bill, wise and benevolent 
in its provisions. The arguments and debates which attended its 
course were as satisfactory as the measure — and exhibited (we 
will not disguise our opinion) a deeper and wider sentiment of 
morality than we had believed to exist among public men in 
France. The bill then descended to the Chamber of Deputies, 
who dismissed it with the courtesy of Felix to St. Paul : * Go thy 
way for this time ; when I have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.' 

We are promised, however (and if they serve no other end, 
these promises are agreeable for a sanguine man to hang a hope 
upon), that the subject shall be reconsidered. The present 
minister, M. Guizot, has expressed his disposition to the work of 
mercy ; perhaps, like other ministers, he will plead indispensable 
engagements and want of time, an ancient and unworthy excuse 
in matters of such vital interest ; but we hope that his memory will 
be refreshed by the activity, though unofficial, of M. Delessert; 
by the Baron Charles Dupin, whose report on factory-labour, to 
the Chamber of Peers, is an invaluable document ; and espe- 
cially by M. Daniel Legrand, a most indefatigable and eloquent 
writer in behalf of these sufferers, but better known as yet as the 
friend and supporter of the admirable Oberlin. 

It is pleasant to see that England, which set the example in 
this movement of charity and wisdom, bids fair to be, as hitherto, 
foremost in the race. The Commission which has just been ap- 

N 2 pointe^ 
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lasting compensation or even temporary relief. We could fill our ] 
pa<2:es with instances of terrific accidents that have befallen young 
children, and of the still more terrific heartlessness that has 
refused even a word, we say not an act of kindness towards the 
miserable victims ; but we forbear, because on this head it would \ 
be difficult to say little ; and we have not space left for much. ^ 

But here comes the worst of all — these vast multitudes, igno- 
rant and excitable in themselves, and rendered still more so by 
oppression or neglect, are surrendered, almost without a struggle, 
to the experimental philosophy of infidels and democrats. When 
called upon to suggest our remedy of the evil, we reply by an 
exhibition of the cause of it ; the very statement involves an argu- 
ment, and contains its own answer within itself. Let your laws, 
we say to the Parliament, assume the proper functions of law, 
protect those for whom neither wealth, nor station, nor age, have 
raised a bulwark against tyranny; but, above all, open your 
treasury, erect churches, send forth the ministers of religion ; re- 
vei'se the conduct of the enemy of mankind, and sow wheat 
among the tares — all hopes are groundless, all legislation weak, all 
conservatism nonsense, without this alpha and omega of policy ; it 
will give content instead of bitterness, engraft obedience on rebel- 
lion, raise purity from corruption, and * life from the dead ' — but 
there is no time to be lost. ^.^ 

Oftentimes in contemplating the history of this empire; the 
greatness of its power ; the peculiarity of its condition ; its vast 
extent, one arm resting on the East, the other on the West; ite 
fleets riding proudly on every sea ; its name and majesty on every 
shore; the individual energy of its people; their noble institu- 
tions, and, above all, their reformed faith — we are tempted to 
think that God's good providence has yet in store for us some 
high and arduous calling. The long-suffering of the Almighty in- 
vites us to repentance; evils that have engulfed whole nations, sus- 
pended over us for a while, and then averted, exhibit the mercy — 
and the probable termination of it : 

* Death his dart 

Shook, but delayed to strike ' — 
Let us catch at this proffered opportunity, which may never 
return ; betake oui-selves with eagerness to do the first works ; 
and while we have yet strength, and dominion, and wealth, and 1 
power, ' break off our sins by righteousness, and our iniquities by \ 
showing mercy to the poor, if it may be a lengthening of our \ 
tranquillity.' * y 






* Daniel iv. 27. 
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and to live according to Benedictine rule. Nor did he stop 
here, for he granted them lands and rents. To be sure he did 
not pay any very great compliment to the ' uneasy virtue ' of the 
inmates of this cell ; for, on the ground of preserving their fame 
from the attacks of scandal, he ordered that they should be al- 
ways locked up in their house, and that their number should not 
exceed thirteen, ' all select virgins,^ He also gave them permis- 
sion to bury there; but only for themselves, not for strangers, his 
liberality not going the length of a grant which would probably 
enrich their shrine at the expense of his own. The number of 
the saintly sisters had dwindled to nine at the dissolution, and 
the yearly value of the house was then estimated by Dugdale 
at 40/. 7s. lOd. ; though Speed makes it 68/. Ss, 

Dame Juhana — (a sister, it is supposed, of Richard Lord 
Berners, of Essex) — appears to have become Prioress about 1460, 
and the first edition (folio) of her book, commonly known as 
the Boke of St, Albans, printed at that place in I486 — (with 
Caxton's letter, probably) — contained the treatises on Hawking, 
Hunting, and Coat- Armour. The republication in 1496, in- 
cluding, in addition, the treatise on Fishing, was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster. 

Modern treatises have not disdained to take an occasional leaf 
out of our noble and learned lady's book. This, for instance : — 

After recommending a ' roche ' or a ' freshe heerynge ' as a 
bait for a pike^ the fair angler gives us ' another manere ' — ' Take 
the same bayte,' or ' a frosshe ' (frog) — ' and put it in a^ssafetida, 
and caste it in the water wyth a corde and a corke, and ye shall 
not fayl of hym ; and yf ye lyst to have a good sporte, thenne tye 
the corde to a gose fote ; and ye shall se gode halynge, whether 
the gose or the pyke shall have the better.' Dainty amusement 
for the Prioress and her bevy of ' maids of heaven ;' wherein may 
be traced — barring the assafoetida — the ^ huxing ' and ' bottle- 
racing' for pike of modern times; directions for which, with 
small variations from those vouchsafed by the pious original, may 
be seen in almost every book on angling from Barker and 
Walton downwards. Her style may be judged of by the following 
passages, in the first of which she thus improves the occasion : — 

' Ye shall not use this forsayd crafty dysporte for no covetysenes, to 
the encreasynge and sparynge of your money oonly ; but principally for 
your solace, and to cause the helthe of your body, and specyally of your 
soule : for whanne ye purpoos to goo on your dysportesin fysshynge, ye 
woll not desyre gretly many persons with you, whyche myghte lette you 
of your game. And thenne ye may serve God, devowtly, in saying 
affectuously your custumable prayer ; and, thus doynge, ye shall es- 
chewe and voyde many vices.' 

The 
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name is Barker^ where I shall be ready, as long as please God, to sa- 
tisfie them, and maintain my art, during life, which is not like to be 
ong ; that the younger fry may have my experiments at a smaller 
charge than I had them, for it would be too heavy for every one that 
loveth that exercise to be at that charge as I was at first in my^youtli, 
the losse of my time with great expences. Therefore I took in consi- 
deration, and thought fit to let it be understood, and to take pains to 
set forth the true grounds and wayes that I have found by experience 
both for fitting of the rods and tackles both for ground-baits and flyes, 
with directions for the making thereof, with observations for times and 
seasons, for the ground-baits and flyes, both for day and night, with 
the dressing, wherein I take as much delight as in the taking of them, 
and to shew how I can perform it, to furnish any Lord's table, onely 
with trouts, as it is furnished with flesh, for 16 or 20 dishes. And I 
have a desire to preserve their health (with help of God) to go dry 
in their boots and shooes in angling, for age taketh the pleasure from 
me.' 

We, too, could moralise over the prceteriios annos ; but let that 
pass. Meanwhile for the sake of ' the gentleman angler/ of 
whom Barker writes^ ' that he goeth to the river for his pleasure/ 
and ' hath neither judgment, knowledge, nor experience,' we sub- 
join one or two of Thomas's hints ; there can be no better : — 

' The first thing he must do is to observe the sun and the wind. 
The sun proves cloudy ; then must you set forth either your ground- 
bait tackles, or of the brightest of your flyes. If the sun prove bright 
and clear, then must you put on the darkest of your flyes ; thus must 
you to work with your flyes, light for darkness and dark for lightness.' 

* Be sure you do not overload yourself with lengths of your line. 
Before you begin to angle, make a triall, having the wind on your back, 
to see at what length you can cast your flye, that the flye light first 
into the water, and no longer ; for if any of the line fall into the water 
before the flye, it is better uncast than»thrown. Be sure you be casting 
always down the stream, with the wind behind you and the sun before 
you. It is a speciall point to have the sun and moon before you, for 
the very motion of the rod drives all pleasure from you, either by day 
or by night ; in all your anglings, both with worms and flyes, there 
must be a great care of that.' 

His observations on the use of the ' natural 1 flye,' which ^is 
sure angling, and will kill great store of trouts with much plea- 
sure,' are equally good ; and then comes a short narrative which 
might seem to savour a little of poaching in these delicate days, 
but which so completely bears the stamp of truth, that we cannot 
forbear to quote it. 

* My Lord,' says the worthy Thomas, who glories in his art, and 
plumes himself thereon, as all fishermen have done from time immemo- 
rial,* ' sent to me at sun-going-down, to provide him a good dish of trouts 

* See Athenaeus — Deipn. vi. xi. 

against 
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craftsman of the party^ as good a fisherman as ever cast fly from 
a -single-handed rod on this side of the Tweed, and who soon 
gave the matter up as desperate. The rest of us, determined to 
have our fishing, toiled throughout the huming day, during the 
greater part of which we might as well have thrown our hats 
in the water as a fly, — and so he told us. The sun was now 
sinking fast, and the shadows of the lofty elms far away from the 
bank already reached the river, when, tired out with our no sport, 
we put up our tackle and hegan to wend our way homeward. 
Our path wound up a rising ground on the other side, just above 
a part of the hroad water where the weeds formed a sort of long 
floating island down the middle, leaving a deep, free, and limpid 
channel on each side. We looked hack, and saw a man of some 
fifty years, with a greyish-white hat, coming briskly down the 
meadow, followed hy a boy carrying two double-handed rods and 
a landing-net. The sun was setting when they reached that part 
of the river already descrihed. The master took from his boy's 
shoulder one of the rods, waved it round his head, and cast an 
owl-fly clean over the weeds upon the clear run beyond. At the 
second throw he rose and hooked a big fish, which he immediately 
dragged over the weeds before the trout had time to think about 
it, got him into the clear channel on his own side, took him down 
stream, and his boy soon landed him. The fisherman lost no time, 
but while the boy was disengaging the hook and killing the fish, 
he took up the other rod, threw again across, his moth-fly 
alighting like thistle-down on the water, and again he dragged 
a large fish over the weeds, treating him in* all respects like the 
other. All this was done in about three minutes. We were 
standing on the hill-side in the deepening shade of the evening, 
anxious to see more of his master-work, when we were roused by 
the distant halloo of our companions, who had walked on, for we 
had far to go. 

But we cannot yet part with Barker, who was a cook of no 
mean quality, also a poet ; — e. g. 

" Restorative broth of trouts learn to make : 

Some fry and some stew, and some also bake. 
First broyl and then bake is a rule of good skill ; 

And when thou dost fortune a great trout to kill. 
Then rost him, and baste first with good claret wine ; 

But the calvor'd boyl'd trout will make thee to dine 
With dainty contentment both the hot and the cold ; 

And the marrionate trout I dare to be bold 
For a quarter of a year will keep to thy mind, 

If covered close and preserved from wind. 
But mark well, good brother, what now I doe say. 

Sauce made of anchoves is an excellent way, 

With 
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p Lo ivcary tho reader, we shall only mention 

I :,, .Tdlin Williamson, Brookes, Bowlker, Rest, 

. .1 list rantury; and, in this, Taylor, Captain 

!i. (, C'liiToU, Bainbridge's Flif-Fiskers' Guide (an 

nljidi lias passed through several editions), Davy's 

te; nf wliich three have already been published, 

^tmol Hawker, in his ' Instructions to Younsj 

By some twenty pages relating to trout-fishing, 

'ffortby of attention. 

the ' Angling' part of The Rod and the Gun, 
Rvf the article ' Angling,' in the Encyclopaedia 
> nddition^. !t is nut merely a good com- 

ostrated by one well versed in the natural 

1 with which his vocation brings hbn in contact; 
Sgood deal of practical and valuable information, 

(^lively manner, though, perhaps, with rather too 
Illation to be funny — and, above all, a trick of jietty 
oas which might have been well enough in a maga- 
The history of the fishes with which the angler has 
BUght down to the latest period, and, of course, in- 
I interesting esperiments which have at last settled 
I question.' Mr, Shaw, of Drumlanrig, has proved, 
: are the yuung of salmon, being convertible into 
, 2ndly, that the main body, if not the whole of 
_ I, do not proceed to the sea until the second spring 
I in which they are hatched. Those best qualified to 
^ i further, and contend that each of the tialmonida: has 
^-probation. We proceed lo give Mr. James Wilson's 
. .11 of the most refined branch of the sport. 

'y-fiBhing has been compared, though by a somewhat circuitous mode 
■vitsoning, to sculpture. It proceeds upon a few simple principles, and 
' theory is easily acquired, although it may require lung uud severe 
, injur to become a great master in the art. Yet it is needless to cn- 
ijiiipaaa it with difficulties which have no esisteuce in reality, or to 
render a. subject intricate and confused which is in itself so plain and 
iiuencumbercd. In truth, the ideas which at present prevail ou tlie 
matter degrade it beneath its real dignity and imporlaucc. When 
Plato, speaking of painting, says that it is merely an art of imitation, 
and that our pleasure arises from the truth and accuracy of the likeness, 
he is surely wrong ; for if it were so, where would be the superiority of 
the Roman and Bolognese over the Dutch and Flemish schools? So 
also in regard to fishing. The accomplished angler does not condescend 
to imitate specificully, and in a servile manner, the detail of things ; he 
attends, or ought to attend, only to the great and invariable ideas wliicli 
are inherent in universal nature. He throws his fly lightly and with 
elegance on the surface of the glittering waters, because he kuows that 
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To much of this we readily assent : but we have seen wonders 
performed by a man who did sit down and imitate^ after a fashion, 
a fly then on the water, and at which the fish were rising, whilst 
another, who cast quite as deftly, was plying his rod with one 
ready-made fly after another, unlike that on the water, without 
raising a single fish. Not that our late worthy friend Mr. George 
Bainbridge, of Gattonside juxta Melrose, was not quite right 
when he stated that flies, however fanciful or varied in shade 
or materials, will frequently raise fish when all the imitations of 
nature have proved unsuccessful. ' Indeed,' says he, very truly, 
' so fastidious and whimsical are the salmon at times, that the 
more brilliant and extravagant the fly the more certain is the 
angler of his diversion.' A Scotch lady — no mean proficient in 
her art — said to a friend, who is as good an angler as he is a 
zoologist, ^ that they had taught the salmon in their river to take 
gaudy flies.' By the way, the spotted and banded feathers from 
the breast of the Caracara eagle (Polyborus Brasiliensis) have 
proved irresistible in some salmon-rivers. 

Mr. Wilson had previously laid it down that — 

' There is, in truth, little or no connexion between angling and the 
science of entomology ; and therefore the success of the angler, in by 
far the greater proportion of cases, does not depend on the resemblance 
which subsists between his artificial fly and the natural insect. This 
statement is no doubt greatly at variance with the expressed principles of 
all who have deemed fishing worthy of consideration from the days of 
Isaiah and Theocritus to those of Carrol and Bainbridge. But we are 
not the less decidedly of opinion, that in nine instances out of ten a fish 
seizes upon an artificial fly as upon an insect or moving creature sui 
generis, and not on account of its exact and successful resemblance to 
any accustomed and familiar object.' — Ibidy pp. 7, 8. 

Certainly the inventor of Sam Slick, Long Tom, and The 
Professor (Wilson, of course), however ^wayward' the ^ hour' 
may have been when those killing monsters were conceived, has 
a right to be pertinacious, the more especially as he possesses 
^ above ten thousand kinds of insects :' but we cannot give up the 
theory of imitation, clumsy enough, we admit, when the original 
standard flies were efforts at least to make something like the 
insects whose names many of them bear. Indeed Mr. Wilson 
himself says elsewhere (p. 7) that ' fly-fishing must not be re- 
garded exclusively as an art of imitation.' And again — 

' It is admitted that during midsummer, when the weather is calm, 
the sky clear, and the river low, and when what is called fine fishing is 
necessary, such imitation as is possible, both of the appearance and 
motions of the natural fly, may frequently be tried with advantage ; in 
which case the tackle may be allowed to drop gently down the stream ; 

but 
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, 11 more uinaUv hajivens, from llic sLyle of fishing practised during 

vernal aTid autumnal states of a river, that the liook is not deceptive 

its appearing like a winged flv which ha8,.fal]eu frotn its native 

:nt, hut from its motion and aspect resembling that of soms aquatic 

When the end of the line first falls on the surface of the water 

1 may he deceived by the idea of a natural fly ; and it is an timt 

nt that the angler should throw his tackle lightly and with acca- 

and it is on that account also that we would advise the more fre- 

i throwing of the line : but so soon as the practitioner begins to 

:ribc hia semicircle across the river, the character of the lure is 

nged.and the trout then seizes the bait, not as a drowning insect, 

Bs a creature in li ah iting its own element, which bad veniured too 

from the jtrotection of the shallow shore or the sedgy bank. That 

is the case a subsidiary argument may also be drawn from the iUct, 

n most rivers the greater nnniher and the finest fish are generally 

L by the drag-fly, which, during the process of angling, swima an ' 

or two under water. It is sometimes even advisable so to angle us 

wuvert into drags all the flies in use.' — Ibid., p. 19. 

Our esperience has been uniformly in favour of the drowning 
r>r dragging prucess ; and we appeal to the same friend to whom 
we have before referred for the truth of it. By the bye, when he 
produced his flies, which weie all ' neat, trimly dressed," like 
Sam Siick and the rest of them, to the old fisherman ' on the 
Carron-aide,' the said iisherman shook his head, like Lord Bur- 
leigh himself. At length he pitched on one, and after nipping it, 
and clipping it, and stripping it, and then pulling back the wings 
to make them stand staring up, instead of* lying decently down, 
and drawing the whole fly through his fingers backwards, till, all 
disheveled and bedeviled, it looked as if it had been drawn 
through a furze-bush the wrong way, the fisherman said he thought 
' that might do' — and so it did. Our friend, after that, busked 
all his flies as the fisherman taught him, with the wings put on 
the wrong way, so to speak, standing up or leaning towards the 
shank of the hook, — and he had the best of sport. The effect of 
this mode of dressing was, that the fly, when under water, where 
it K-as always taken, would open and shut, as it were, with a kind 
of systole and diastole, like the motion in the umbrella of a Me- 
dusa, or sea-nettle. In short the appearance of life was given to 
the bail, the great art in all imitative fishing. Thus much for 
salmon- fishing r that the system of sinking the fly holds good in 
lake-fishing for trout, so far as the taking of large fish are con- 
rcriiod, tlie following instanre, related by another good friend of 
ours, shows. Ho was fishing in a lake in South VVates. Now-, 
ill! aiiglcis know that the fish in certain rivers have their favourite 
(lii's — l/ic c'jachmaii, fin" instance, was, perhaps is, the fashion in 

the 
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the Colne ; and in the Welsh lakes, where our friend fished, you 
might as well have thrown yourself in as anything but a c6ch y 
bon du (we write under Welsh correction) or, as it is uttered by 
the Saxon, cock^a-bondy. It is intended for an imitation of one of 
the lady-birds (coccinelld), and to make the fly well you should 
have a red- cock's hackle, with a black quill, to get which look for 
a red cock with black leg^. But, to our tale. Our friend and 
another angler embarked in the same boat. The other angler 
fished on the surface : he killed more fish than our friend, but 
those taken by the latter, who drowned his fly, were all fine fish, 
and equalled in weight the more numerous fry of his brother 
sportsman. 

With regard to the comparison of this branch of angling with 
sculpture, above alluded to, Mr. Wilson gives no sign of being 
aware that we have here in the south an example of the highest 
art in both, in the person of Sir Francis Chantrey.* 

We must now take leave of Mr. Wilson, with a hint that, when 
next ' the unwetted gut still lies in rebellious and unyielding 
circles on the surface ' (p. 27), he will find a little Indian rubber, 
properly applied, very useful in quelling the rebellion, without 
any danger of rubbing out the line. 

The Loch — for our limits forbid the Moor — next claims our 
attention. We understand the author, Mr. John Colquhoun, is 
not, as we had at first surmised, the erudite penman of ' I sis 
Revelata,' but a nephew of his — if a pupil, we beg leave to con- 
gratulate them both. The whole composition is unpretending, 
clear, and practical, and does honour to the ^ parent lake.' The 
book breathes of the mountain and the flood, and will carry 
the sportsman back to the days of his youth, when he could 
sleep well in a chimney-less bothy, with his pony on one side, a 
cow on the other, and the shepherd and shepherdess, with their 
progeny, nestled in wattled cubitories all round — his head on a 
turf and his feet to the peat. 

' The true angler,' says Mr. Colquhoun, ' is almost always a lover 
of nature ; if not, he loses half the pleasure of his art. In following 
the river's course, he must of necessity pass through the finest and 
most varied scenery; and that too at a time when beauty crowns the 
year. But, enchanting as are the woodland-banks of the quiet stream, 
there is to me a higher and yet more powerful charm in the solitary 
wildness or savage grandeur of the Highland loch. The very stillness 
of those bare hills and craggy summits, broken only by the rushing of 
some rapid burn that intersects them, has a tendency to elevate while it 

* It IS said that when Madame Malibran first visited the great sculptor in his studio, 
she addressed him, from her frank, feeling, and good heart, with, ' How happy you 
must be in the midst of this your beautiful creation!' To which he, with equal 
sincerity, though a little to her surprise, replied, ' I'd rather be a-fishing.' 
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when, kicking the water, I strained my line, he gav6 a plunge, broke my 
rod and escaped with his prey.'— 7Wrf., p. 58. 

His experiences of fly-fishing are most \7iluable : — 

* Should the loch you are fishing contain sea-trout or salmon, ascer- 
tain, from any good fisher in the neighbourhood, what are the most 
killing flies, and tie them for yourself. Should you not be " up to this," 
beg J borrow, or buy them from him. In fishing with a long line, from 
a boat, let the trail be either a sea-trout or salmon-fly ; but if throwing 
from shore, never use the latter except by itself. A two-handed rod, 
large reel with plenty of line, and the lightest tackle, are necessary. 

* If the wind is so high as to cause decided waves upon one of these 
small lochs, you will succeed much better with the minnow-tackle than 
the fly : indeed, the best plan then is to troll for pike with a par; they 
always take best in high wind, but are so capricious that you may have 
three runs in half-an-hour, and perhaps not one in several apparently 
favourable days. High wind is prejudicial to fly-fishing in lochs where 
the trout are large, because it scatters them into unlikely places ; and 
being, of course, much fewer in number than when small, you are not 
so apt to stumble upon them : the waves also prevent their seeing the 
fly so readily. 

* When there is a fine even breeze immediately repair to the loch. 
Begin to fish those parts where the wind blows fairest from the shore ; 
if you know the loch well you have a great advantage. The trout have 
rtiany feeding-places, and shift from one to another with the slightest 
change of the wind. Near some one of these they generally keep watch- 
ing the breeze, which blows them flies and insects. They are usually 
in companies ; so, when the angler hooks one» he should endeavour to 
get it away from the rest; he will then most likely rise another the next 
throw or two. He must keep a very sharp look-out for these places, and 
may generally detect them by the rising of the trout. They sometime?, 
but not so often, feed singly.' — Ibid., p. 61. 

Much has been said and written about the cruelty of worm- 
fishing; and though there are few anglers who do not practise it 
in secret — for it is a sure bait — few have courage enough openly 4o 
avow it. We should be the last to encourage torture, but it is our. 
decided opinion that the corporal sufferance is much over-rated. 
The mart3nrdoms to which worms are exposed from the spadc' 
and the ploughshare are obvious, and the power of reproducing 
severed parts indicates a low organic form. We cannot look 
abroad without seeing cruelty, if so it must be called, openly 
practised by animals of prey — from a lion to a weasel, from an 
eagle to a redbreast, from a shark to a perch — as a law of na- 
ture. We remember to have seen the case — it literally was no 
more, except the legs and head — of a respectable cockchafer 
{Melolontha vulgaris) taking a leisurely evening- walk, with no 
sign of suffering, after he had been entirely ' cleaned out " by a 
truculent sparrow. Thus much in excuse for Mr. Colquhoiin, 

o '1 who 



Atujlinij. 

> boaertly ^vm the following directicms, with a cut, demoii- 

ting the metbod of Itaiting : — 

Troll u mucli as pussible with ilie wind, although in Qy-dsbiag it 
b bwt hi row agaiiiEt it. Take care, wbeu you hook a fisb, that jour 
Inw Ibu b doe> not »lrain your line in ibe former case, nor elacken it in 
tbt Utter i cither of which he is apt to do, by lyiug upon Iiis oan, 
Wttehing your proccediuga. You must, in fact direct his slightest 



* If ibe toch is frequented by Halmoo, have one of your rode bailed 
with « ptr ; tnd, if passing any of his haunts near the shore, take your 
4y>rod, land, and llirow from it, hut do not go near the place with ihe 
bftUt Should no li«b rue after you have thrown some time, take off 
join fly, put on n large hoit-hook and two floats, one about six yards 
nom the other ; the line is thus prevented from dangling near die hook, 
which muat bang down about four yardi from the last float, baited 
with two large dvw-worras iii the foUuning manner: — Enter the hook 
•t tbfl tnil of one,, and bring it out about one-fuurth of an inch below the 
hikd ', pull up t)ie worm upon the gut ; then put in the hook about 
one-fourth of an inch below the head of the other, leaving the same 
lenglh of worm at the point ; this moves nbout and entices the salmon : 
pull down the first worm to the other, and your hook is bailed. Wlicii 
the float ditappetira, be iu no hurry to strike till the fish has lightened 
the line ; you are thut pretty aurc of its head being turned uway, and 
eoniequently have a better chance of hooking. This should only be 
ttlempted where the shores are deep and rocky, on a cloudy day, with 
& itiil' breeze from tlia suutli or west, and skitfs of rain. Do not give 
up hope 100 Booti, for tlie salmon are generally swimming in small 
ahouU biu'kward& aiid forwards along the shore ; a little lime mav thus 
elapse before tbey pass where you are fishing.' — Ibid., pp. 04, 05. 

Ttic chapter on fisLing in the salt-water lochs, which bears 
the stninp of acute observation and matured practice, commences 
in a style through which the author's patriotism shines, and it 
bociimes him well : — 

' The aea-loch has a character peculiarly its own — no wooded islands, 
no green or pebbly margin, like its inland sister, e.tcept perhaps for 
n short lime at full-tide ; and the dark mountain more often rises 
abruptly from its side in craggy and bold relief. It is a novel sight for 
the traveller, wliom the refreshnig evening breeze has tempted out of the 
nei^bhijuriiig inn, at tbe landlord's recommendation, to try his hshing 
luck with Fuch a clumgy rod and tackle as he had never dreamt of 
befure. Tiic awkward-looking herring " skuws," well-matched with 
their black or red sails, scudding in all directions ; the nasal twang of 
the Gaelic, as they jiuss the bow or stern of his boat, shooting their nets ; 
the h^irdy, weatlicrbeaten face of the Highlander, always civil in his 
reply, and courteous in pointing out the most likely ground to the 
"stranger" — reiterating his injunctions (when his stock of Eoi^lish 
''s no further) " to keep on tlic broo," yet plainly showing tbiil he 
he like courtesy in return, aud that the least slip on vuur part 

w.,uld 
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would immediately malce him change his tone, — all this can hardly fail 
to impress on the mind of the imaginative that the spirit of the High- 
lands, though dormant, is not dead, and to carry back his fancy to the 
old times of clans, catarans, and claymores.* — Ibid^ pp. 12, 13. 

Nor can we omit the note : — 

* It is often amusing to see how easily the warm blood will boil, even 
in those whom years and hardship might have cooled. The following 
characteristic instances occur to me : — A spruce young gentleman and 
party of friends, in crossing a ferry, had only one boatman, nearly eighty 
years old, tugging away at both oars. The young spark, who rather 
piqued himself upon his performance, offered to relieve him of one. 
" Na, na," says old Donald, whose manner was the extreme of respect, 
"ye'U no be accustomed to this wark." "Me!" says the youngster, 
" I'll row any man in your country." The Highlander instantly faced 
him with a look and tone of perfect equality — " I've seen the day when 
ye wad hae been sair pushed!" The oihercase was that of an old 
" grannie " in defence of her rights and privileges : — An efficient and 
benevolent magistrate, who had been very active in his endeavours to stop 
the progress of the cholera, was inculcating the necessity of cleanliness. 
Grannie listened with a sort of half-consenting air, which seemed to say, 
** We must submit to all this for the good that's to come" — until he 
mentioned the necessity of removing the dunghill from before the win- 
dow. Her Highland blood could not endure so audacious an inroad 
upon her freedom : she determined to make a stand upon this odorife- 
rous ground, proverbial for inspiring pluck even into the craven. With 
an attitude of defiance, and her fists firmly stuck in her sides, she bawled 
out, " Deed, Major, ye may tak our lives^ but ye'll no tak our mid^ 
den! P^^ — Ibid^ p. 73, note. 

Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Colquhoun cannot help referring, 
with some show of feeling it, to the well-known ban attributed 
to Dr. Johnson. If the doctor did utter it, he is worthy of the 
figure which they have set up by way of a statue of him at Lich- 
field. A physical defect prevented the possibility of the great 
lexicographer having any more notion of the pleasures which 
await the angler, and the glorious scenery among which his sport 
leads him, than a man sightless from his birth has of colours. 
What could he have known of the thrill that runs through the 
spectator when his eye embraces hill and valley, wood, rock, lake, 
and stream, in wild but harmonious confusion; as if the giants 
had in sport 'tossed rock and mountain about, and the fairies 
had afterwards come to make the broken land beautiful. To 
such impressions Johnson was high- gravel blind. 

We leave Mr. Colquhoun with regret, for the present; for 
his Moor is, if anything, even better than his Loch ; and now> 
though last not least, we call upon Richard Penn, F.R.S., to 
come into court. 

Revereni^ 




'cieDd I/aak well oti^n^'i^il that aii«;ling is aomething lilw 

—' men ate to be I)om so ;' ami true it ma\ be that no 

, ilirertinDs nill mer make a man a proficient. Bot, if be 

' a (Train of the gnm\ s«*<i in him, these ' Maxims and Hinli 

in Anjiirr' — no Mr. I'pnn — not 'by a Bungler,' tboug:h it 

'^e* viiur norsbip Vi saj so — will, if attended to, make his 

ilory fortune. If the precepts are nut all n?«- — hotr lillle 

they have the air of novelty, and cbarni Ijy the pr^nant 

ly, »ly sarcasm, and oily raciness, with which the truth is at 

<vniv(^jc<l and impressed. 

.r. Punn'i experience has apparently been coufine<I to the 

i; awl, ludeeil, we doubt whether he is yet thoroughly fami- 

ffith TUamea trout-fishing an a large scale. It requires great 

ffince, skill, and tact; but these arc often rewanled by the 

iiD«rt fisli. Wlicn Mr. Wilson talks of his ■ glurious tLree- 

jwmndrr' (p. Iil7). what would he say to the great Thames 

trout of eight fir nine jiounds weight — they have been taken as 

higli UR fifteen jHiunds — which comes at the sjiinning gudgeon 

' M if it were a tnaKliffe dog at a beare.' We cannot trust our- 

tehuM lievc ; for it i* exciting to see the rippled surface ploughed 

tnT one of these noble fisb. hia hack-fin ever aud anon appearing 

awpfe the water as ho drives ifac glittering small Ush before him, 

ofti-n williin n few yards of your boat, and they make desperate 

li-i.|-ii int.. tlir uir to avoid llicir fntc, whilst he recklessly throws 

liitiiwlf out nluT llicm, shining like silver. A well-timed and 

.»J(j(J>jJ IH-.I »ii "ik-Oj jiHiwcnsiwn will wflentermiiioleijy the welcome 

inlroilmlifiii of ih- Rre.it piirsner into the boat's well. Norisit 

in ri»lii(iK Nlieiiriis alone— wliidi can only be well done in the 

'( liriifirn lioin » jiuiit milTcvcd to drop down from haunt to haunt, 

i.iid iiii<!ioii'd liyji Wright— ihiit sjiort is to be expected. The 

l(ti;^!il "iin ilrrnvh ihc fish up to the iveirs and the great trouts 

/((((■r liicdi; iirid ih.'H'. wJicn llie cloudless day makes any other 

iUUtuv "ItPiOBt. Iii.)ich'«^. if the fishennnn can trust his head upon 

III" 'h//v I'li'linif III llie iii-ii-he;im, high above the roaring, tum- 

Minir, Miial.itiK iviiiiTH III mil, he may with little other skill 

JKiiili vi'iv liiii:'- fi"'! ; I'll', if liis inifi- be well fitted, the rapidity 
fit ihi' riMii'iil iiliine HjiiiiN liis lialt beautifully. But we are 
)cvi.<tvJiiK l»".l*H, mid not H riiiutr Ircalisos, nor ouirht we to detain 
tli« P"iul"i' jiii,V lo.Kt'T from Mr. IViin's arch ' Hints and Maxims.' 
W.. \mv.m w.lh. . 

'I, Ari' ll.iir hiiy IIhIi in il„- rivn- t„ whic!, y,m arc going? 
' M,--|Ji.viiin «(lili-,| 111,. „|„„,. i,u,.sti.iii ill tl.i; tiffirmaiive, get some 
■"Im Ull'iw* llir H«li r (I) ^ll,nv j.iii «licrcjibi>iit the fish usually 
Wtwu Im.h.iw. ilinii 1„ ,mi, ,l„ ui>l show yourself to them. 
'., i."i N.uiwjur Ihiu, lMT.m-.. H fish (ioCBUot instantly dart off 
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on first seeing you, he is the less aware of your presence ; he almost 
always on such occasions ceases to feed, and pays you the compliment 
of devoting his whole attention to you, whilst he is preparing for a start 
whenever the apprehended danger becomes sufficiently imminent. 

* V. — By wading when the sun does not shine, you may walk in the 
river within eighteen or twenty yards below a fish, which would be 
immediately driven away by your walking on the bank on either side, 
though at a greater distance from him. 

* VL — When you are fishing with the natural May-fly, it is as well 
to wait for a passing cloud as to drive away the fish by putting your fly 
to him in the glare of the sunshine. 

' VII. — If you pass your fly neatly and well three times over a trout, 
and he refuses it, do not wait any longer for him : you may be sure 
that he has seen the line of invitation which you have sent over the 
water to him, and does not intend to come. 

* VIII. — If your line be nearly tauty as it ought to be, with little or 
no gut in the water, a good fish will always hook himself, on your 
gently raising the top of the rod when he has taken the fly. 

' IX. — If you are above a fish in the stream when you hook him, get 
below him as soon as you can ; and remember that if you pull him, but' 
for an instant, against the stream, he will, if a heavy fish, break his 
hold ; or, if he should be firmly hooked, you will probably find that 
the united strength of the stream and fish is too much for your skill 
and tackle. 

X. — I do not think that a fish has much power of stopping himself 
if, immediately on being hooked, he is moved slowly with the current, 
under the attractive influence of your rod and line. He will soon find 
that a forced march of this sort is very fatiguing, and he may then be 
brou^t, by a well-regulated exercise of gentle violence, to the bank, 
from whence he is to be instantly whipped out by an expert assistant, 
furnished with a landing-net, the ring of which ought not to be of a less 
diameter than eighteen inches, the handle of it being seven feet long. 

* XI. — If, after hooking a trout, you allow him to remain stationary 
but for a moment, he will have time to put his helm hard a-port or 
a-starboard, and to offer some resistance. Strong tackle now becomes 
useful. 

* XII. — Bear always in mind that no tackle is strong enough, unless 
well handled. A good fisherman will easily kill a trout of three pounds 
with a rod and a line which are not strong enough to lift a dead weight 
of one pound from the floor, and place it on the table. 

' XIII. — Remember that, in whipping with the artificial fly, it must 
have time, when you have drawn it out of the water, to make the whole 
circuit, and to be at one time straight behind you, before it can be 
driven out straight before you. If you give it the forward impulse too 
soon, you will hear a crack. Take this as a hint that your fly is gone 
to grass. 

* XIV. — Never throw with a long line when a short one will answer 
your purpose. The most difficult fish to hook is one which is rising 
at three-fourths of the utmost distance to which you can throw. Even 

when 
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alluded to, you must proceed to extremities. " Then corned the tug of 
war;" and your line is quite as likely to break between you and the 
fish, as between the fish and the weed. 

* XXII. — When, during the season of the May-fly, your friends, the 
gentlemen from London, say that they " have scarcely seen a fish rise 
all day," do not too hastily conclude that the fish have not been feeding 
on the fly.' — Maxims and Hints for an Angler^ pp. 3 — 12. 

The May-fly season is, indeed, the jubilee of anglers; and 
then, and then only, we believe, are Houghton Shallows taboo'd 
for all but members of the delightful club to which our author 
belongs. Every fisherman looks for the time with impatience. 
An experienced dweller near one of our southern trout-streams 
was strictly charged to send the earliest intimation to his patron 
in London of the advent of thi^ anxiously-looked-for insect. A 
letter came in these words : — 

' Honoured Sir, — He is not come down yet, but we expect him down 
early next week. 

' Your humble servant to command, 

* A. B.' 

It would have puzzled the uninitiated to guess what personage 
was expected; but the angler at once recognised news of the 
May-fly, acted upon the information, and was not disappointed. 

We cannot resist another hint or two : — 

* XXX. — Never mind what they of the old school say about ** playing 
him till he is tired." Much valuable time and many a good fish may be 
lost by this antiquated proceeding. Put him into your basket as soon 
as vou can. Everything depends on the manner in which you com- 
ineijlpe your acquaintance with him. If you can at first prevail upon 
him to go a little way down the stream with you, you will have no diffi- 
culty afterwards in persuading him to let you have the pleasure of see- 
ing him at dinner. 

' XXXI. — Do not be afraid of filling your pockets too full when you 
go out; you are more likely to leave something behind you than to take 
too much. A man who seldom catches a fish at any other time usually 
gets hold of one (and loses him of course) while his attendant is gone 
back for something which had been forgotten. 

* XXXII. — If your attendant is a handy fellow at landing a fish, let 
him do it in his own way ; if he is not, try to find a better man, or go 
home. Although so much depends upon his skill, you will rarely derive 
much comfort from asking him for his opinion. If you have had bad sport, 
and say to him, *' Which way shall we go now ?'* he will most proba- 
bly say, " Where you please, sir." If you ask him what he thinks of 
the weather, he is very likely to say that last week (when you were in 
London) it was " famous weather for fishing ;" or he will perhaps say 
that he expects that next week (when you are to be at home again) it 
will be very good. I never knew one of these men who was satisfied 
with the present hour. 

'XXXIII. — Do not leave off fishing early in the evening because 

your 
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honiys, and the serve of fouli', that hun 
■ke. And if the" angler take fysshe, 
'or Ihnn he is in his ?pvrvte.' ' 
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Liid tbe li^ht for dosei' 

and Mr, Lea lore alflo 

fisherman knows the inde- 
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Art. VII.— 1. A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Claims of 
the Church of Scotland in Regard to its Jurisdiction ; and on 
the proposed Changes m its Polity. By John Hope, Esq., 
Dean of Faculty. 2nd Edition. Edinburgh. 1839- 

C. Remarks on the Present Position of the Church of Scotland, 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 4th Edition. Glasgow. 

3. The Speech of the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, May 5. 1840. London. 

4. The Earl of Aberdeen s Correspondence with the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers and the Secretaries of the Non^Intrusion Committee. 
1840. Edinburgh. 

5. What ought the Church and the People of Scotland to do now? 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. and LL.D. Glasgow. 1840. 

6. An humble Attempt to put an end to the present Divisions in 
the Church of Scotland, and to promote her Usefulness. By 
the Rev. Lewis Rose, A.M., Minister of the Duke Street 
Gaelic Church, Glasgow. Glasgow. 1840. 

^PHE present situation of the Church of Scotland is one which 
-*- it is impossible to contemplate without astonishment. It is 
impossible to disguise that the line of conduct on which the 
majority of its clergy are now acting involves principles incon- 
sistent with the very existence of an establishment, and subversive 
indeed of all government. Let not our English readers suppose 
that the question at issue is merely one as to the check or control 
to be exercised by the people over the exercise of church patron- 
age* That question, important as it was in the outset, has since 
merged in far more vital considerations. A Protestant Esta- 
blished Church — the child of the law in as far as it is an 
establishment,— reviving in the nineteenth century the claims of 
Popery, asserts her absolute independence of the law in all 
matters which she herself shall define to be spiritual ; refuses 
obedience to the sentence of the law which declares her pro- 
ceedings to be an invasion of civil rights ; proceeds to "punish 
by suspension from their clerical offices those of her members 
who as subjects felt themselves constrained amidst this ' divided 
duty ' to yield obedience to the law of the land ; and yet con- 
tinues to retain the temporalities which she holds only in virtue 
of that very law which she sets at defiance ! Meantime, although 
the present incumbents retain their endowments, every new 
presentation by a patron may give rise to a new resistance to 
law, and result in leaving the parish destitute of any established 
minister. For while on the one hand the Church refuses to 
admit the presentee to the charge, on the other the law declares 
the temporalities to be the property of the pa.trpn> whose presentee" 

has 
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^^ WW ftf iivihMg «i>nh -piirsuiiM: «> end which ibey believe 

^ Imi Iw Mho intm*ls vi rrli^K) — «« have not the least in- 
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When the first hmMkw ti.<'«ui)s » rttuar in the law of the 

Chu»ch iJ St^'ilauKl, *:ih m^TJUvl K> the appointment of its 
ininiitfii' W*"! pla<-e m 1^^;, »V,ai law, ss underatood to be fixed 
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preseululkm to the beoeGcr b^Kve:^ U> ibe pettron ; the right of 
ubjeciiuj; to the pr^sen'.atton. but a^wsx-s u{vu reasons slated and 
sub^luuu»ie<l. l*> aiiv ii:enib« oi the t\H^reeaiion ; the right of 
deitrunnius; ujH'n ihtra* ieasoi:s tk» the chun-h courts. It was 
admiliet). etea bv thoise leasi iavviitrxble b.> patronage, that the 
chuuh whivh Lad jrv'wn up umWr this systwn. -s^ifar from being 
in a dwaMn* it fa!tu>s: sVHe.wasiua m<.>$l rti>unshm^ condition.'* 
■ 'I'Ue praii;i-al tflevl t'l that (hiir\-h ou the a^enend information 
ft ibe i>ei>[i!e, on ihfit private uhtaIs. and o« their religious 
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advocates of Presbyletbniiiu— wi»s a« nU « bich calltxl f»r"ret\'rm. 

the first attempts made ii> intlame the popular mind 

*l«nl )|uiKRifr>EvBlroi:«i)ul'UnRii>g«. 
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on the subject by those Presbyterian purists^ to whom the law of 
patronage had always been a prescriptive and conventional griev- 
ance, were coldly received. The first announcement of an ^ anti- 
patronage society' by 'members and ministers of the Church of 
Scotland' — (ministers who owed their appointment to patronage) 
^— was received with a mingled feeling of pity and surprise ; and 
the earnest importunity of their appeals to the public for aid to 
enable them to defray the expense of their purchased but unpaid- 
for patronages seemed sufficiently to denote that for some years^ 
at least the society maintained no very vigorous or popular exist- 
ence. 

But times more favourable both for lay and clerical agitation 
arrived. The coincidence of ^ the desire to popularise the ecclesi- 
astical constitution' of the Scottish Church, with 'the movement 
which took place a year or two before in the political constitution 
of the country,' would be in itself suspicious and remarkable, 
but the connection between the two, as cause and effect, does not 
appear to be disputed by Dr. Chalmers.* The opposition to 
the existing law of patronage was one of the forms in which the. 
revolutionary spirit displayed itself in Scotland. The first overt 
act of hostility to the law of patronage took place in the memorable 
year of 1 832 : after the revolutionary convulsions of 1 830 had dis- 
located Europe, and the success of the reform agitation at home 
had carried into the general mind a feverish longing for innovation < 
and a superstitious deference for the mere expression of the de- 
mocratic will. To certain political intriguers, who were eager 
to make a tool of the Church, patronage presented an inviting, 
and it was now thought a practicable, object of attack. It was a 
salient point in the polity of the church, upon which it was 
thought that, in the present restless and unbalanced state of 
opinion, conscientious convictions, and party spirit — ancient pre- 
judices and recent appetite for change — pressure from without, 
and wavering from some portion of the garrison within — might all 
be brought to bear with combined operation. 

A direct and avowed attack on patronage, however, would have 
been too bold a step. Many who were prepared practically to 
nullify the right by subjecting it to limitations inconsistent with 
its exercise — many who conscientiously believed that this mutila- 
tion of the right of patronage was required for the well-being of 
the church — would have been startled by the proposal for its 
abolition. Even those who were prepared to go the whole length, 
and who steadfastly contemplated this as their ultimate object,* 
could not delude themselves into the belief that the church could 
by her own powers abrogate at once the law of the land. It was 

* What ought the Church and the People of Scotland to do now ? p. 5. 

necessary 
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^A UuW' '^ *^'** '* "'*• '**^*l"*i' agreeable to the existing 
JTT wUh^n I'l" ("V'wk''" vi lUo Anwmbly, and that the probable 
U'luU Hiiniil til' ■* utllvnitiM Mitb the courts of law, and the eonse- 
uMui 'IMUUi' I 'I iW U'liili'ittluiei of the church. Among these, 
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' An outline of the important debate of 1833 will sufficiently* 
place before the reader the general grounds on which a change 
in the law was advocated and resisted. It will have this farther 
advantage> that the reasons assigned by. the opponents of the 
measure for their resistance to the proposed change, on the 
grounds of its injustice and inexpediency, apart from its illegality, 
will afford an answer by anticipation to the reasonings of those 
who would now endeavour to obtain from the legislature what the 
church at last confesses herself unable to accomplish. 

The speech of Dr. Chalmers on this occasion was an epitome 
of the character of the man: fervent, enthusiastic, generally, 
haunted by some one idea which rules over his mind like a spell,, 
to the exclusion of all countervailing or collateral considerations ; 
distrustful of human nature, and yet always confident of his own. 
power of controlling it by means of some favourite moral or poli- 
tical panacea; a confidence ..that seems in no case to be shaken, 
by the accident that this latest specific often stands out in startling, 
contradiction to that which it has supplanted. As an oratorical 
effort the speech had its fascinations ; the momentous topics which, 
it agitated, the really sound and striking remarks which it occasion- 
ally embodied, could not fail to arouse attention, when clothed in 
that picturesque and peculiar eloquence which had often com- 
municated an air of novelty to the veriest truisms, by the un- 
couth grandeur which it stamped upon their expression. But 
as a piece of logical reasoning, the speech was a phenomenon. 
It presented the strangest union of sobriety and rashness; of just 
views of human nature in some respects, Mrith the most delusive 
and impracticable notions in others; and of concessions which 
the candour of his nature extorted from the speaker, with an ap- 
parent insensibility to the fact that upon every just principle of 
reasoning these concessions were fatal to his whole argument. 

Nothing, for instance, could be more just than the picture he 
drew of popular election ; the caballing, the scandal to which 
it gave rise ; the interested motives of the bad, the ' gullibility '^ 
of the good ; their hopeless incapacity to choose a pastor ; and the 
necessity of a check by the Church itself, not only on carelessr 
patrons, but on ' a graceless population ;' and then, having painted, 
these evils with a power of graphic and sarcastic expression, 
which would have led any one ignorant of his views to suppose^ 
that he meant to give to the proposed measure the most imcompro- 
mising opposition, he suddenly set himself to maintain that the 
same people who were so utterly incompetent to choose, were so 
admirably fitted to sit in judgment on the object of the patron's 
choice, that their simple negative, unaccompanied by any reasons,* 
ought to be conclusive against the presentee ; and that all those 

grievous 
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lant Md •dtnilted <rri1s which attentWil s direct roice in the 
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lUDg: rejection ! 

« main ground* relied oa bv ibe adrooues of a popular 
iDttAtWf rAtt';/)! assumed somelhiag of ibe fullon-ii:^ shape: 
.. if the veto, i[i the jirecise form in vhich il was now proposed. 
■ novelty, tlie principle at least was of scriplarai aulbontr; 
t] with the freslivtorian establishment; laid down in hs 
ondBookof Discipline; aod if not expresslj enacted, at least 
lifwl by italiitc : that even if it werv an admitted nnrettj, 
_ lurch, hatta bound by statute to admit only a qualijied pre- 
la, might dtxlarc Don-acceplabdity to a mnsresation 3 dis- 
UiCBtion, ai »1irr hod declared igriorancc of Hebrew, Gaelic, 
Iji other tup]H<sml requisite f»r the cure, to be so : thattbeordi- 
' ringe of objcctiiin (i>mpetent to the people — embracii^, as 
' ■Hiuned it tiid. only doctrine, learning, and morals — was quite 
rMwioqUAte to mi'i't tbe many cases of objections, serious in ttt«n- 
mIvm, y«t falling: under none of these cate^oriej : naT, iLat the 
MMt linportwtt tilijcctiinis 1(1 the spiritual efficiencT or usefulness 
of tllB pr«Mnl«e uiijilit exist without bein? capable of bein* stalcti 
in S tlwtinct or bintcible form by ignorant but pioos persons la a 
fiburcll court ; W bile even if so sUted it appeared to be doubtful 
wtwibar, undi-r t \m i-xiatiiig law, any effect could be «ireD 10 tbem 
llml llii^ ainiiiht (Jiiiim'JiniLlioii ')f tbc con^egation, if not proceed- 
ill)! (piJiii Jiicti'iUfl 111 iiimiirlhy motives, was in itself coocli 
iHniii itiai lilt iiiilividual objected to nas unlit to instruct or edity 
ibut (iiiigri-|f iilioM ; llial by any other rule extreme injustice would 
Sit! A'tuf. lii liuiidili; uii'l j>i'ius congregations bv having the formal 
liiinuiiaiii'iia III un uncongenial minister forced upon ibem ; and 
llt'it (Hilj by llin rci ogriition of a negative by the people niifaoat 
t\iii iii.-i^'»aity of reiiAons could there be secured to the Church of 
tst:ij|laMj| tbul salutary and vigorous efficiency, from which it was 
Ht till-' wtine linn- witb singular inconsistency admitted that under 
iIm; t^hliii^ tivstini iilie bad not declined. 

It llu: ^igunii-tiis of tlie opponents of the measure were less 
v«;hi;tnetiil^ btaii^d, tlicy appear at leasi more consisieot. more 
a^M.-eable to \aw and tii tlie ex{>ericncc of human nature. 
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tiuL' piiii'ti/it- '/( a p'.pular veto? Tbe doctrines atiiTujced on 
iJit oii-i-i fci'b -; il ii UI-, iii-i i-hviiilv led to popular electiou. which 
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cooler majority of the supporters of the measure. As little could 
any argument be drawn from practice in its favour. That of the 
apostolic times, of the earlier Christian churches, was admittedly 
hostile to the popular initiative. Nowhere in the acltuil history 
of the Scotch Church could a trace of popular election be found. 
The very claim put forward to that effect in the First Book of 
Discipline, which never became law, was dropped in the Second, 
which to a limited extent was sanctioned by the legislature. 

But if the initiative was always with the patron, just as little 
had the people ever possessed the right of putting a capri- 
cious and unreasoning negative upon his choice. From first to 
last, from the acknowledgment of the Presbyterian Church as the 
established Church of Scotland, in 1567> down to the Act of 1712, 
the rule had been unalterably this: — presentation by the patron; 
objection, but on reasons stated, by the people ; decision on those 
reasons by the Ecclesiastical Court. The place of objectors, but 
on reasons ' stated and substantiated' to the presbytery, was the only 
place ^ which the language of the Church, both in early and later 
times, uniformly assigned to the people.' * A popular veto was 
as unexampled as a popular election. 

The argument on the point, that the Veto Act was inconsistent 
with the existing statute law, it is unnecessary after the decision of the 
H ouse of Lords to refer to. B ut if the presbytery, it was then urged, 
were clearly bound by the law of the land to admit to the benefice 
every * qualified jireseniee/ the proposition that they might by their 
own authority require as a qualification acceptability to a majority 
of the congregation, was a quibble too miserable to be maintained. 
From every one of the acts of parliament, as from the plain reason 
of the thing itself, qualification was evidently something existing 
in the presentee himself, not in the caprices of others — something, 
the presence or absence of which the patron could apprehend, and 
the competent tribunal could adjudicate upon ; and to say that a 
condition altogether extrinsic should suddenly be imposed as a 
qualification, would be about as reasonable as it would be to 
declare for the first time, in 18S3, that it should henceforth be 
matter of qualification that the presentation by the patron should 
be countersigned by the moderator of the General Assembly. 

Thus the proposed measure could not be defended according 
to the existing law of the Church, while it could as little be 
doubted that, if attempted, patrons would resist so obvious an en- 
croachment on their civil rights; and that if resisted the consequence 
miist be endless litigation ; the suspension of any regular ministry 
in every contested parish ; and, finally, either the submission of 
the Church to the law by the abandonment of the measure, or 

* Sir H. Moncreiff, < Life of Erskine,' p. 446. 
VOL. LXVII. NO. CXXXIII. p the 
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never been so little felt ; when patrons in general had been exer- 
cising their privilege with a conscientious sense of responsibility, 
when the Church was unusually efficient and conspicuous for 
piety and learning. If this was conceded^ but if it was urged that 
the measure was necessary as a security against relapse into n 
worse state of things, it was answered that the existing laws of 
the Church, if conscientiously administered by the Church Courts 
themselves, were fully adequate to the purpose. The right of 
objection given to every member of the congregation was not 
limited^ as the other party for their own purposes assumed^ merely 
to morals^ doctrine, and literature. Everything which regarded 
the suitableness of the presentee for the particular charge — his 
inability to edify that particular congregation from any cause, phy- 
sical or moral — fell within the tenn qualification, might be stated 
as an objection by the congregation, and sustained as a ground of 
rejection by the Church Courts^ without appeal. That there could 
be any difficulty in stating the ground of objection, whatever it was, 
in an intelligible form, to a presbytery, anxious, if they did their 
duty, to give full weight to the conscientious scruples of the people, 
was a chimera which never had or could have a practical existence ; 
and if such was the ample range of objection open to the congre- 
gation and to the Church Courts, embracing everything which could 
affect the suitableness of the presentee for the particular ministry, 
what reasonable conjecture could be formed as to those latent and 
intangible objections, those undefined and indefinable repug- 
nancies, for which such reverence appeared to be claimed, except 
that they were of that class which it was dangerous rather than 
difficult for the objector to explain ? 

It was needless to point out how completely the proposed law, 
by which the negative of the majority, unaccompanied with reasons^ 
was to be conclusive against the presentee, was opposed to the 
whole system and essential character of presbytery. Not only 
did it convert the right of the patron to present into a mere right 
to propose, but it annihilated the constitutional jurisdiction of 
the Church Courts to judge of the qualification of ministers : it 
prostrated the legal and spiritual authority of presbyteries before 
' the will of the people ;' transferred to them the Church's ^ right 
of collation ;' and converted its presbyteries into mere mechanical 
engines for registering dissents, and ministerially executing the 
decree of the majority of congregations.* 

True, the presbyteries might still preserve much of the reality 

* In reality the majority who decide are the majority of 'heads of families;' a some- 
what ambiguous designation ; but with reference to the argument, it is not worth while 
to insist on the difference ; though so far as it goes it only renders the Veto Act less 
defensible in principle, and more obnoxious in its piaotical application. 
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<>efately consider ihese ulijectioas ; ihjl if th,y find them unfounded, 
OT originating from causeless prejudices, ihev shall proceed to the settle- 
ment ; tu( ifikeyjin'l thai they arc icetlfouiuled, ihal ihey reject the pre- 
«»ia/i5n, the presentee hring vnqunlified to receive it ; il being compe- 
ent to ilie pftrties to appeal Ituni the sentence, if they ehall see cause.' 

f lie sntallncas (if the majorilv l(v which ihe motion here quoted, 
^nich was hrouffht forward In Dr. Cook in opposition to the 
J^"P"^«'tl Veto Law, was carried in 183.S (amounting only to 
] S'w'i *^'"'*' ''"^ proposal for a committee had been negfatived in 
" "y a majoritj of fortj-two), sufficiently showed that in the 
siruj^lt the supporters of the Veto Act would he successful. 
ofTo"^'''""'^ the measure was introduced in the next Assembly 
Pro ^'> '"''*' A/oncm;^ (the same learned judge to whom the 

( P'wal 1,^,1 ;Lpp,..,red a startling novelty in 1832). and carried 
''^,';^'"'«iority ofVorty-six. 
- - ^y^ points, however, the Veto Act, as passed in 1834, 

the r;i,n^^"iT "'' ''"«';«»,' lij- llie I)i*iui of Faculty, lfi3J. The same genlUmm'sLeftfr to 

" -an (ul, i"'"' fptlitioii— faiilla which naturally result from llie way in which it 
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was different from the measure rejected in 1 833 ; and both are 
most important with reference to the real objects of those by 
whom the revolution in the polity of the Church was proposed. 

The certainty that an absolute veto, unaccompanied with 
reasons, and subject to no review^ would in many cases be abused ; 
that it would be perverted into an instrument of malice, or used 
as a means of securing a more favourite candidate, or exercised 
not from conscientious grounds of objection, but under the in- 
fluence of cabal, interest, or any other irreligious feeling, was 
so obvious that the warmest supporters of the Veto could 
not shut their eyes to it. For this evil the measure, as 
originally proposed, professed to provide a remedy, — an awk- 
ward one, no doubt, but still not without its efficiency. It 
provided that the dissent of the majority, without reasons, should 
be conclusive, ' save and except where it is clearly established by 
the patrouj presentee, or any of the minority, that the said dissent is 
founded in corrupt and malicious combination, or not truly founded 
in any objection personal to the presentee, in regard to his minis- 
terial gifts or qualifications, either in general or with reference to 
that particular parish,^ No doubt the onus of establishing the 
corrupt motive of the objectors was here thrown on the patron, the 
presentee, or the minority ; but still we agree with Lord Moncreiff, 
who insisted strongly on the efficiency of this guarantee^ that the 
power of inquiry into motives thus given, and of which the presby- 
tery were to be the judges, was ' extremely important to meet the 
cases which may easily be conceived of groundless and unfair 
opposition, originating in the desire of serving another candidate, 
or directed to very different ends from the satisfactory settlement 
of the parish,^ * And such was also the view taken, both of the 
necessity and importance of this check, in the evidence given by 
many of the leacHng members of the party in the Church to which 
Lord Moncreiff belongs, before the patronage committee, in the 
spring of 1834 ; one reverend gentleman. Dr. Simpson (Questions, 
9^4, 933, 1022, 7) suggesting that, ^ in addition to the protection 
that Dr. Chalmers's motion gave to the presentee and patron,' a 
solemn declaration should be made by the objectors that their dis- 
sent proceeded on the ^ honest conviction that they could not be be- 
nefited by the ministration of the person presented by the patron.' 

Will it be believed that the power o( proving corrupt motives on 
the part of the majority thus reserved to the patron and presentee 
— admitted to be so necessary in 1 833 as a check on abuses — 
to which Lord Moncreiff^ attaches very great importance' — which 
Dr. Chalmers embodies in the shape of an express exception 

* Report of the Debate in 1833, on the Overtures anent Calls, p. 136. 
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of their- powers, by the dissent of the majority being conclusive 
against their presentee, was at once to disappear.* 

In 1834, then, the measure was passed. Let us now look to its 
practical operation. 

In 1835 the General Assembly found it necessary to address to 
the Presbyteries and to the Church a pastoral admonition — 
warning the people against attempts to wrest the Act to undue 
purposes, and reminding them that 

* all caballing and canvassing for obtaining the appointment of a parti- 
cular person to be minister, and all combination beforehand for that 
purpose, are inconsistent with the principle of the Act, and ought to 
disable every man who acts with a due regard to his Christian character, 
whatever may be his opinion on the law of patronage, from conscientiously 
declaring in the terms which may be required of him.' 

A sound, and doubtless well-merited admonition, evincing by 
its earnestness that it bore reference to more than one foregone 
conclusion ; unfortunately, however, just as likely to be obeyed 
by those to whom it was addressed as if the Venerable Assembly 
had set a stone in motion from a hill-top, and had recommended 
to it to descend with caution and circumspection. 

In point of fact, several rejections had taken place in the course 
of 1834 marked by features of gross caprice and injustice; 
among others, that of the presentee to Auchterarder, possess- 
ing the highest testimonials from the Presbytery which had li- 
censed him, and where he had officiated. To that case, however, 
we shall afterwards have occasion to recur. Meantime let us 
proceed, though somewhat at the sacrifice of chronological ar- 
rangement, with a few specimens of the working of the Veto 
Act. 

One feature which has been extremely common in the case of 
the application of the Veto is, that the very same individuals who 
have petitioned for the appointment of a particular individual as 
minister — have been the first to veto him when appointed. 

In the case of Lethendy, out of the majority of fifty-three who 
dissented to Mr. Clark, forty had signed the petition for his ap- 
pointment. In Mortlach fifty of those who had petitioned for 
Mr. Cruickshank dissented against him. Twenty such cases 
might be named. Indeed the evil, and the consequent ridicule 
and exposure, became so palpable that by-and-bye the Assembly 
were obliged to pass the remarkable resolution that the Veto 

* So inconsistent and indefensible was this part of the measiire felt to be, that it was 
dropped about four years a/lfera;arrf*, though not till after the Court of Session had, by 
their judgment in the Auchterarder case, declared the whole act illegal. Had the judg- 
ment been the other way, there is no doubt that this convenient exception in favour of 
the clergy would hiwe lieen retained. 

should 
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equivocal a kind, and the objections brought forward by the contending 
parties were urged with such vigour, that the Kirk session might be 
compared to a registration court held on the eve of a contested election, 
were not the comparison too favourable for the Ecclesiastical Court.'* 

Agents perambulated the parish canvassing the voters. Public- 
houses were kept open by individuals taking an active part for 
one candidate or another. The presence of police-officers and 
of the civil magistrate was found necessary when the votes came 
to be taken. 

- * While the vote was being taken several stratagems developed them- 
selves. An old man had been sent to a distance with a letter, which 
letter contained instructions to retain him until the election was over* 
A messenger was immediately despatched by the opposite party to bring 
him — but, not being found, his daughter was admitted in his stead;* 

her vote of course being received as that of the male head of a 
family ! The result was a small majority in favour of one of the 
candidates, obtained, as it appeared to Government, by such 
questionable means, that they declined to appoint the candidate 
thus chosen, and bestowed the church upon the choice of the 
minority. 

* Inflammatory placards and declamatory harangues at public meet- 
ings are among the most innocent measures resorted to, and when angry 
feelings have been awakened the continued application of these means 
serves to keep alive the flame. Besides these, bribery, intimidation, 
intoxication, and the like, are the natural means for stimulating the 
worst passions of members of society, and these accordingly have been 
abundantly resorted to. Even on the day of the moderation of the call 
persons have been brought forward on that solemn occasion under the 
influence of intoxicating liquors, and having ourselves vntnessed the 
fact in one case we can easily credit what we have heard regarding 
others,^ — Church Review^ 1837. 

If we pause here it is not that our instances are exhausted, 
— would they were — but that the subject is too painful and de- 
grading to be longer dwelt upon. Would not any one in 
perusing these details suppose that he was suddenly involved in 
the scenes of riot, profligacy, and fraud which characterise a con- 
tested Westminster election ? Canvassing and bribery, intimida- 
tion, intoxication, vitiation of the records, abduction of voters, per- 
sonation of voters, desecration of churches by tumultuary meet- 
ings, and the pulpit lending its aid to stimulate the contest and 
to deepen the confusion ! These are the pacific consequences 
of that measure which, according to the sanguine anticipations of 
its mover, was 

* This passage, with some of the subsequent details of the cases referred to, is quoted 
irom ?L statement m the Church Review, April and May, 1837; for the accuracy of 
which the Dean of Faculty vouches in a note to his Letter. 

'"to 
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The judgment of the Court of Session was appealed against by 
the Church, and affirmed by the House of Lords — ^the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Brougham stating that the only difficulty 
they had in the case was to conceive wherein the difficulty felt by 
the minority of the Court of Session had lain. Thus then the 
illegality of the Act of Assembly, its violation of the statutory 
civil rights of patrons and presentees, was conclusively settled by 
the supreme judicature of the country upon an appeal taken by 
the Church itself. 

The result then which Dr. Chalmers anticipated from the 
first — had occurred. It was now apparent that in every case in 
which the Church proceeded to act upon her own law ' the legal 
provision for the 8U8tenta,tion of the ministry in that parish might 
be suspended,' to use the peculiar phraseology of Dr. Chalmers' 
very singular motion in 1 838 ; or, in the plainer language of his 
pamphlet of 1840, 'the temporalities would be severed from the 
cure, the minister stripped of his legal provision, and the good of a 
national establishment nullified in that parish.' It has been farther 
admitted by him, that, had the majority in the Assembly foreseen 
this consequence, which ' put the highest moral interests of the 
country into a state of the most fearful precariousness,' the veto law 
would never have been passed. What reasonable inference then 
could have been drawn, except that, now that this dreaded conse^ 
quence had been verified, which if foreseen would have prevented 
the passing of the Act, the Act would be forthwith rescinded by 
the same authority by which it had inadvertently been passed ? 

Such was certainly the general impression formed as to the 
probable proceedings of Dr. Chalmers and the majority when 
the Assembly met in 1 839, after the affirmance by the House of 
Lords of the judgment in the case of Auchterarder. Entertain- 
ing certain views as to her own powers, the Church was (perhaps) 
entitled to assume the l^ality of her own act, till the supreme 
tribunal of the country should declare it to be illegal. But that 
being done, reasonable men could not conceive that, with the 
consequences so clearly before them as they appear to have been, 
the majority of the Assembly would still proceed to re-enact and 
te-transmit to Presbyteries, as the law of the Church, the very 
act which had just been solemnly pronounced to be illegal and 
beyond its powers. Yet such was in substance the motion of Dr. 
Chalmers in the Assembly of 1839, followed by the relative in- 
structions to Presbyteries. They still resolved that the veto law 
should not be abandoned ; they still made it imperative on Pres- 
byteries, in the case of dissent by a majority, to refuse to take the 
presentee on trials, the very point which had m terminis been 
decided to be illegal in the Auchterarder case. The drift of Dr. 

Chalmers' 
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ments, as vacant stipend (vacant by their own illegal act !) falling 
in terms of law to the Ministers' Widows' Fund. But suppose 
the claim to the emoluments of Auchterarder bond fide abandoned, 
does there remain behind no resistance to the law ? Does not 
every member of every Presbytery who holds his benefice from 
the State on the condition of performing the statutory duUes pre- 
scribed to him — and among others^ that of giving effect Jiccord- 
ing to law to the patron's presentation — resist the law when he 
retains the benefit it gives^ and refused to fulfil the correlative 
obligation it imposes by proceeding in terms of law to take the 
patron's presentee on trials ? Is the paid servant of the State — 
placed in some particular office for the discharge of a particular 
duty, and by his occupation of that office excluding others from 
performing it — entitled to refuse performance of the trust com- 
mitted to him^ and yet plead that he yields obedience to the law ? 
To us it appears inexplicable how the majority of the Assembly 
can continue endowed ministers of the Established Church of 
Scotland, refuse to perform their statutory duties, and yet talk 
of complying with the law, because in the special case where the 
veto law has been applied they make no claim to the temporalities 
of that particular benefice. We know that by many this pretext 
is put forward with much gravity; and there may be some to 
whom it may wear the look of argument. Let us see then how it 
is treated by one of the ablest, most zealous, and most high- 
minded of the supporters of the Church, Sir George Sinclair, in 
a recent and elaborate explanation which he has given as to his 
views of the conduct of the Church, and of the way in which he 
thinks the question might be adjusted. Differing as we do, toto 
coplOf from his conclusions in some other respects, it is impossible 
not to admire the candour and impartiality of his reasoning in 
this:* — 

' I have, after much reflection,' says Sir George, * been led to think 
that after the decision of the supreme civil courts in the Auchterarder 
case, to which the General Assemhly has felt herself conscientiously 
bound to decline giving efiPect, the Church has no alternative but that of 
obtaining an Act from the legislature for amicably adjusting the question 
in reference to the conflicting interests of the patrons and the people, or 
of relinquishing i he whole of her temporaliiies, and altogether dissolving 
her connexion with the state, I am no lawyer, but I own it appears to 
me to be equally consonant with the dictates of equity and common 
sense, that when the Church refuses to take those steps which the civil 
courts say that she is bound to adopt in conformity to her compact with 
the state, she does not, if I may so express myself, purge the irritancy 
by merely renmincing, pro tempore w pro h^c vice, her claim to the 

* Letter addre«ed to the Witness (Edinburgh Paper), Sept. 19, . 840. 
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illustrated. In a former CB»e, that of Lethendy^ the majority of 
the Presbytery had come into collision with the civil courts ; in 
that of Marnoch, which now followed, the minority were to come 
into collision with the ecclesiastical tribunal. It may be worth 
while to contrast the spirit in which the two courts acted. 

In the case of Lethendy — we pass over its details — the pre- 
sentee, Mr. Clark, having been vetoea by a majority, forty of whom, 
as usual, had been petitioners for him, the Crown thought proper 
— very unaccountably as appears to us, while the question of the 
validity of the veto law was yet sub judice — to issue a second pre- 
sentation to a Mr. Kesson, on which the Presbytery were about to 
induct the second presentee, whom they happened to favour. 
Never, perhaps, was there a clearer case of civU right presented 
for the decision of the civil court. The second presentee could 
only be settled under a regular presentation ; but if the first pre* 
sentation to Mr. Clark was still effectual in law, the second pre- 
sentation was absolutely void, and the induction of Mr. Kesson 
into the benefice would have been an induction without a warrant, 
and a gross invasion of Mr. Clark's vested right ; since, if Mr. 
Kesson was once inducted, Mr. Clark was necessarily for ever 
excluded. Two successive interdicts accordingly were obtained 
by Mr. Clark from the civil court against the Presbytery pro- 
ceeding farther till the validity of his presentation should be 
tried. These interdicts the Presbytery disregarded — they pro- 
ceeded in the face of the decree of the civil court to settle and 
induct the second presentee — who is at this moment the minister 
of Lethendy — settled in fact without a presentation, though of 
course without a right to the temporalities. Nay, because Mr. 
Clark had ventured to apply to the court in a legal manner for 
protection of his civil rights in a question of competing presenta- 
tions, the acting Delegates, or Commission, of the Assembly, on 
the motion of Mr. Dunlop (a lawyer), remitted to the Presby- 
tery of Dunkeld 

' to hold conference with the said Mr. Thomas Clark, and in the event 
of his not evincing due penitence for his conduct and withdrawing the 
legal proceedings instituted by him, to prepare a libel charging him 
with tne said offences* — viz., 'attempting to bring the jurisdiction of 
this Church under subjection to the civil power in matters spiritual, con- 
trary to the doctrines of the independent spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church, and of the sole headship of the Lord Jesus on which the same 
depends.' 

The interdict of the supreme court then had been set at defi- 
ance by the majority of the Presbytery, and the party who had 
applied for it threatened with prosecution by the ecclesiastical 
tribunals : — 

' There 
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admit him. This judgment was extracted as a warrant for exe- 
cution^ and intimated to the Presbytery. 

Then, and not till then, did the majority of the Presbytery- 
acting not merely on the general declaration of the law which 
resulted from the decision in the case of Auchterarder, but under 
the authority of a definitive sentence in this particular case — find 
themselves, according to their own statement, 

' Constrained, by their solemn conviction of what is imperative upon 
them, in the circumstances, as members of a church established by law, 
and as such bound to obey the law as constitutionally interpreted and 
declared in the case, to come to the painful resolution to act in opposi- 
tion to the prohibition served upon them by order of the Commission, 
and, in obedience to the decree of the Court of Session, to take Mr. 
Edwards on trials, as presentee to the church and parish of Marnoch.' * 

The resolutions of the Presbytery having been brought before 
the Commission of the General Assembly, that body, expressly 
on the ground that in giving efiect to the decree of the civil court 
the majority of the Presbytery had violated the law of the Church, 
proceeded to suspend the seven ministers who constituted the ma- 
jority ; and directed the Presbytery to provide a supply of stated 
ministerial services for their parishes, as if they had been vacant. 
Against this sentence the suspended ministers applied to the 
court, under whose compulsitor they had acted, for protection. 
That protection was of course given. The minority of the Pres- 
bytery, and all other Presbyteries, were interdicted from carry- 
ing into effect the resolutions of the Commission of Assembly — 
* from molesting, invading, and interrupting the complainers in 
the exercise of the office of ministers ' — from * supplying minis-" 
terial services, or otherwise exercising any of the functions of the 
complainers, in their respective parishes ' — ^ preaching in the 
churches, churchyards, or schoolhouses ' — and generally from 
attempting to carry into efiect the illegal sentence of the Com- 
mission. 

In this and the whole of the trying proceedings which followed, 
the conduct of the seven suspended clergymen extorted the re- 
spect even of the Committee of General Assembly who were ap- 
pointed to confer with them, from the combination which it dis- 
played of reverence for their ecclesiastial superiors, with the 
firmness of men conscientiously discharging a painful but un- 
avoidable duty. 

The judgment of the court of session in the case of the sus- 
pended ministers has been represented as an excess of powers ; 
and, still more strangely, as a persecution of the Church by the 
civil power. If these charges had been made only by men 

^ . , - — 

* Resolutions of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 4th December, 1 839. 
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courts for protection. Is it contended that no protection could 
be afforded? If so, the proposition comes to this, that the eccle- 
siastical tribunals may depose a clergyman because he refuses to 
commit a crime ; and that the civil courts can afford no remedy. 
For the law cannot weigh degrees of illegality ; the principle which 
would exclude review in the present case would equally exclude 
review where the Church had insisted that her members should 
enter into an illegal secret society — should violate their oath of 
allegiance, or be guilty of treason. But if no clergyman can be 
deposed or suspended for refusing to do an illegal act and doing 
a legal one, the right of the civil court to protect the deposed or 
suspended party arises of necessity. For to say that a person 
cannot legally be suspended for such a cause, and yet that the 
illegality cannot be declared by the only tribunal which can judge 
of legality, is a contradiction in terms. Let us put a case — 
which, considering the present tendency of matters in Scotland, is 
not of impossible occurrence. Suppose the majority of the As- 
sembly — adopting the modern doctrine, that patronage is anti- 
scriptural — proceed to depose at once from his clerical office every 
member of the minority who refuses to sign the recent antipa- 
fronage bond ; or to deprive of his licence every licentiate of the 
Church who will not pledge himself to reject all presentations 
from a patron.* Will any one contend that for such an act of 
ecclesiastical tyranny as this there is no remedy so far as the 
suspension of these individuals from the clerical office is con- 
cerned, and that men cease to be British subjects because they 
have the misfortune also to be clergymen? 

^ But the civil courts/ says Mr. Colquhoun, ' have done more. 
They have followed after the Church with threats of fine, pe- 
nalty, and imprisonment ; have issued orders to her to perform 
spiritual duties; interdicts against her performing spiritual du- 
ties : and herein they have exceeded their duty.' We answer, — 
The civil courts have issued no such threats ; they have simply 
found, as they were entitled and called on to find, that by law 
the Church was bound to perform certain duties — leaving it to 
the private party to enforce the remedy which this finding gives. 
They have issued interdicts against no performance of spiritual 
duty ; they have only interfered to prevent the rights of subjects 
from being violated under that pretext. If they were entitled to 
give protection to the suspended clergymen at all, they were 
entitled to give complete protection ; not merely to maintain them 
in their churches and manses, but to protect them from being 
harassed and molested by an irregular and agitating militia of 

* In point of fact, we believe that in pne Presbyterj the laat proposal has already 
been brought forward. 

Q 2 preachers. 
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Their interference was not persecution of the Church, but pro* 
tection of the privileges of the subject. 

But we will tell the Church of Scotland what does appear 
to us to be persecution. It is persecution to compel the obe- 
dience of its members to an illegal act, when that obedience 
violates conscience and subjects the party to damages or impri- 
sonment. It is persecution to suspend from their clerical offices 
those who, being subjects before they were churchmen, feel 
themselves compelled to obey the law of the land rather than 
the illegal enactment of an Ecclesiastical Court; to subject 
them to the daily intrusion of a band of clerical agitators, dis- 
turbing their comfort and rousing into pernicious activity the 
elements of discord and malignity which exist in every parish. 
Yet such was the conduct of the Assembly ;ybr, in defiance of 
the interdicts of the Court of Session, they adhered to their de- 
termination of treating the parishes as vacant, despatched a regu- 
lar supply of preachers to militate there as in partibus infidelium, 
and sanctioned, or at least did not rebuke, the most intemperate 
and irritating allusions on the part of these emissaries; the 
calumnious nature of whose statements against the conduct and 
character of the suspended clergymen, subsequent and humiliating 
palinodes have sufficiently attested. 

* Strange,' as Lord Aberdeen observed, * that a Church which 
had experimentally known the evils of persecution for conscience 
sake, should have profited so little by the lesson as to turn her 
hand against her brethren.' Still more strange that, while coun- 
tenancing proceedings which more than anything else have 
alienated from her the sympathy of the public, she should yet 
persuade herself that she had acted with conspicuous lenity and 
moderation. ^ We have carried forbearance,' says Dr. Chalmers, 
* to the utmost limits' (p. 14). Our conduct is ^ an instance of 
the utmost possible gentleness and forbearance on the part of the 
Church ' (p. 16). * Handle him tenderly,' says Isaac Walton, in 
giving directions for placing a worm upon the hook, ' as if you 
loved him.' ' Deal gently with our erring brethren of Strathbogie,' 
says the General Assembly, while fulminating against them sen- 
tences of suspension and threats of deposition — casting the fire- 
brand of discord into their parishes, and practising on the fears 
and the ignorance of those whom they could not persuade, by 
circulating the doctrine that even the ordinances of religion were 
desecrated when dispensed by their polluted hands ! * 

It was at this crisis when the scandalous state of things was 
exciting a general feeling of regret, and daily lowering the Pres- 

* Such is the language used in the 'libel' as it is called, or indictment afterwards 
prepared against the Strathbogie ministers. 
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and qualities, either genef ally or with reference to the particntap: 
parish; that the Presbytery were to decide on such objections^ 
and if they were of opinion, ^ due regard being had to the whole 
circumstances and condition of the parish and to the spiritual 
welfare of the people, that in respect of any of the said objec* 
tions or reasons the individual presented ought not to be set- 
tled in the said parish/ they might reject the presentee, setting 
forth in their sentence the special ground on which their rejection 
had proceeded : that if satisfied on the other hand that no good ob- 
jection existed against the settlement of the presentee, they should 
repel the objections and proceed to his farther trials : — their judg- 
ment in either case being reviewable exclusively by the superior 
ecclesiastical courts. 

Let any impartial person consider the rights proposed to be re- 
cognised in the people and the Church courts by this Bill, and 
say if the first impression it leaves upon the mind be not that it 
gives to them too much power rather than too little ? The veto 
law had no sympathies but with the majority. By this law the 
conscientious objections even of a single communicant were to 
receive effect. Every objection which could aflFect the usefulness 
of the presentee might be stated by the objector, nor were the 
Presbytery bound to decide upon these by themselves or in the 
abstract : they were entitled to do so, taking into view ^ the whole 
circumstances and condition of the parish, and the spiritual 
welfare and edification of the people.' If they thought all or any 
of the grounds of objection good, they were entitled to sustain 
them ; if they were satisfied they were all unfounded, to reject 
them. What farther power could be claimed — except the right to 
reject where there was no valid or conscientious objection of any 
kind stated against the settlement of the presentee ; or the right 
to admit even where the Presbytery were satisfied that valid and 
conscientious objections had been stated? 

So wide to us appears the sphere of objection thus legalised, 
and so ample the power given to the church courts in the matter 
of such objections, that we own the difficulty we feel in reconciling 
ourselves to this provision is the too ample discretion which it 
appears to leave to the Presbytery. For in truth we are at a loss to 
conceive what objection, having the slightest vestige of plausibility> 
might not under this clause be sustained by the ecclesiastical 
courts, whose jurisdiction would be final and exclusive. That the 
presentee made use of a written discourse instead of pretending 
to deliver an unpremeditated one ; that his style was too refined 
for one congregation, too homely for another; that his manner 
did not come up to the exact standard of warmth and energy 
which the fashion of the day required ; that he had not caught 

precisely 
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ecisely its conventional tone ; nay the fact, tliat, for whaleref 

son, he was disao^reeablo to the majority of his bearers, and 

refirre not likely to be conducive to their spiritual edification; 

-might all be received and snstained by the Presbytery as reasons 

against his settlement. And if their judgment was confirmed 

by the superior Church Courts, however frivolous or strained those 

reasons miarht appear to be, that judgment would be conclusive 

against the presentee. Is this, we ask. not a tolerable extent of 

libenm aTbifrivm, to use the term of Dr. Chalmers, conceded to 

the people and to the Church ? 

But is there no case, it has been asked, in whicb a judgment 
pronounced by the church courts could, under Lord Aberdeen't 
Dill, be interfered with by the courts of law ? We say. None— 
so long as their sentence is no( palpably and manifestly contrary 
to the tav> of the land. Were the sentence for instance to bear 
that the presentee was rejected because he would not take an 
illegal oath, or from any similar cause, then the inherent right of 
every subject to protection would introduce the power of the ciril 
courts; but in every case where the rejection proceeds upon any 
ground, no matter how frivolous, bearing upon the matter of qua- 
lification, we hold it to be plain, that under the exclusive right of 
appejil provided to the Church Courts alt interference by the civil 
tribunals is at an end. If the Church does contemplate ille- 
gal and unconstitutional rejections, it will be difficult to maintain 
that the protection afforded by the ciril courts is to be absolutely 
excluded ; if she docs not, their interference under this bill is 
impossible. 

Such being the nature of the measure, it might certainly have 
been supjjosed that the opposilinn to it, if such there was to he, 
would have come from the patrons ; for though embodying, as we 
believe ciirreclly, the theory of iLo law oi patronage in Scotland 
according to the statutes, there was no question that it imposed 
upon the right limilatiuns which for a century bad been unknown 
in practice. Every man of sense must feel that this was the real 
obstacle with which Lord Aberdeen might have had to contend. 
The Lord Chancellor in particular stated with reference to the 
Earl's bill that it appeared to him practically to abolish patronage, 
a result to which lie could lend no aid or txiuntenance. But sick 
of the spectacle which the country had for the last six years pre- 
sented, anxious to agree to any measure, even though it narrowed 
their own influence, which might restore that tranquillity and good 
feeling between all classes of society which ecclesiastical agitation 
had so effectually destroyed — even this biil received from the 
■ns in Scotland every countenance and support. 

opposition to it came entirely from the ruling party in the 
Assembly. 
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Assembly. It was rejected by them with contempt, as unchristian, 
Erastian, prostrating the church at the feet of the civil power : 
the noble mover was assailed by some of its more zealous members 
as one who was endeavouring ^ to depose the Redeemer from his 
throne/ * ^ a wily politician who would sink into an unhonoured 
grave/ ' the bitter though unsuccessful opponent of the Church's 
liberty/ f and classed along with Lord Dalhousie, who had 
supported the measure in the House of Lords in a, first speech of 
great promise, as the ideal of a bad patron ! * Spare no arrows/ 
was the maxim of the Scottish Reformer, and this precept at least 
his followers in the nineteenth century had not forgotten. And 
yet, Mr. Dunlop, the secretary of the non-intrusion committee, 
could describe the conduct of this noble patron, in a recent case of 
patronage and settlement of a minister, as having earned * for him- 
self, throughout the whole district in which the parish lies, greater 
respect, affection, and popularity, than even his high talents and 
his services to his country had previously acquired for him !' J 
After rejecting the bill, and assailing with obloquy the noblemen 
who had lent their aid to it in the House of Lords, they resolved 
to proceed with the punishment of their brethren, and their 
opposition to the law, by adhering to the veto. They seemed 
determined to realise to the very letter the anticipations of their 
predecessors in the prophetic lines of Dryden — 

* The Presbyter, puffed up with spiritual pride. 
Shall on the neck of the lewd nobles ridey 
His brethren damn^ the civil power defyy 
And parcel out republic prelacy ! * 

We feel no surprise that Government should not have sup- 
ported Lord Aberdeen's Bill. The settlement of the question 
was probably the very last object they had in view ; while, so 
far as these views were indicated, they opposed it, because it 
went too far rather than not far enough. Neither are we sur- 
prised that a large and influential body of the majority in the kirk 
should have been irreconcilably hostile to the Bill. To their 
objects, as now distinctly developed, it would in all probability 
have been fatal ; for it would have quashed the agitation for the 
repeal of patronage, the shape which this Protean principle of 
' non-intrusion' has now assumed. But by what process of 
reasoning Dr. Chalmers, if anxious only for an honourable and 
rational settlement of the question, should have brought himself 
to reject, and to join in the wretched clamour against Lord 
Aberdeen's bill, we are at a loss to conceive. The correspond- 

* Correspondence, p. 64. 
f Speech of Mr. D. M. Crichton. Witness August 15, 1840. 
J Dunlop. Answer to the Dean of Faculty, p. 170. 
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adds in another passage^ 'We are ndt willing that we should be' 
bound to admit the presentee if the .people do not make good 
their reasons. On the contrary, we hold ourselves free, though 
not obliged, to exclude a presentee because of the popular dislike, 
though not substantiated by express reasons — a case which may 
occur, though not once in a hundred — / believe not once in a> 
thousand times.* And again, the Act, 1690, 'empowers the 
Presbytery to judge not on the reasons alone but on the whole 
ai&ir,' — (precisely what is given, but in still stronger and more» 
comprehensive terms by the words already quoted from Lord 
Aberdeen's Bill.) ' With this I think, though your lordship will 
now observe I am vnriting my individual opinion, we will and 
ought to be satisfied.' The absolute veto then is given up, and 
the right of Presbyteries to decide judicially on the whole case 
is admitted. 

At a late stage of the correspondence (pp. 54, 55, May 12, 

1840) Dr. Chalmers objects that Lord Aberdeen's Bill does not 

secure the Uberum arbitrium of the presbyteries in all respects, 

since by implication it excludes their right to reject solely becauser 

the people dissent without reasons. Lord Aberdeen explains that? 

his bill is simply declaratory ; that the restriction of which Dr. 

Chalmers complained, by which presbyteries could not reject 

without some reason assigned, was imposed not by his bill but 

by the law of the land, which he did not profess to alter. We 

have already said that under Lord Aberdeen's Bill this fact of the 

repugnance of the majority of the congregation — though not 

legalised as a substantive ground of rejection, is recognised as one 

of the elements of which the presbytery might competently judge. 

We even think that as the bill stood, a rejection by the presbytery 

grounded on this — that from the inveterate reluctance felt by the 

whole or the greater part of the congregation to his appointment, 

they conscientiously believed his settlement there would not be 

conducive to the spiritual welfare of the people — would have been 

one which the civil courts could not have interfered to review. 

But be this as it may, the question in dispute between Lord 

Aberdeen and Dr. Chalmers, narrowed itself at all events to this { 

whether the presbytery should have the power of rejecting a 

presentee where no objection was stated by others, or known td 

themselves — except that the majority did not like him. This 

was the only point in which it was here alleged that the Uberum 

arbitrium was narrowed. 

3. If the presbyteries were to decide, and their judgment was 
to be reviewable by the superior Ecclesiastical tribunals, the 
statement of the grounds of rejection in the sentence followed as 
a matter of course : and this Dr. Chalmers does not contests 

^ There 
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does not venture to say in plain terms — though no doubt that 
may he implied from his silence, that even in the case of palpable 
and admitted illegality, there is to !« no redress. 

And thus then did the points of difference between the parties 
reiluce themselves to these : 1st. The asserted rxfjhi of the Pres- 
bytery to reject so\eh) in respect of the dissent of the majority — 
a principle equally illegiil and inalional, and a case which, prac- 
tically speaking, Dr. Chalmers admitted was not lilicly to occur 
^>^ce in a flwumnd limes : and 2nd. The removal of all control 
)'y the civil power, even where ihc Presbytery was guilty of an 
illegal and unronslitulional excess of powers! — a principle ob- 
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outset, tliey seemed now resolved — ^with a proud and peevish 
obstinacy, to blunder on to the close, 

*We have no sympathy with those whose deference for the 
' Church rests on merely civil or political considerations. But we 
^ have just as little sympathy for those who, in the spirit of de- 

* fiance or of coarse and blustering independence, tell us of the 
' prerogatives of the Church, and rather than not be constantly 

* parading these, whether in or out of season, say they would give 
' the State-endowments to the wind : one of the greatest moral 
' calamities which could befal the myriads of a then churchless, 

* and in the most emphatic sense of the term, deeply suffering 
^population!' — Are these our sentiments ? They are. But the 
words are those of Dr. Chalmers ! * 

Let us notice in passing, as a charge insinuated by Dr. Chal- 
mers, and now repeated in Mr. Colquhoun's late address — that 
the bill of Lord Aberdeen changed its character in the course of 
their communications with him, and became much more stringent 
against the Church than it had been in its original shape. Lord 
Aberdeen's consistency probably requires no vindication at our 
hands — but to this statement we feel bound to give the fullest 
contradiction. Surely Mr. Colquhoun himself does not mean to 
say that the bill ever existed in any other form, or was ever in 
any respect diflFerent from that in which it was shown to Mr. 
Buchanan, one of the negotiators for the Church, in London. 
Lord Aberdeen's letters, and his observations in Parliament on 
more than one occasion before introducing the bill, all pointed to 
one conclusion. From first to last the position taken by Lord 
Aberdeen was, that while he wishes to give the completest range 
of objection to the people, and the fullest powers of judging to 
the presbytery, he will make no provision for either legalising the 
veto, or excluding the control of the courts of law in the case of 
a clearly unconstitutional rejection. How Dr. Chalmers or any 
one after perusing his Lordship's letter of 22nd of February, 
1 840, already noticed, written more than two months before the 
bill was introduced, — and from which his Lordship, as might be 
expected, never departed in the slightest degree — could state on 
the 27th of May, 1840, that until three weeks before he had ex- 
pected a different bill, we own to us is inexplicable. Such at 
least does not appear to have been the view of the Secretary of 
the non-intrusion committee, Mr. Dunlop. Lord Aberdeen 
writing to him on the 24th April, 1 840, says — * Such as my views 
were as explained to the Committee in the month of January, such 
they remain at this moment. In the interval I have considered 
and discussed the merits of various projects, but reflection and 

^ Speech delivered in the Geueral Assemhly on tlie 22nd IVIay, 1839. Glasgow, p. 10. 

examination 
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^ chance of tbe veto being repealed at the next General Assembly 
► is therefore now to depend on that Assembly agreeing to pass 
•another measure requiring the consent of the majority to the 
validity of a ' call ' — a measure no doubt equally string:ent with the 
TetOj but of course equally illegal. For no one can for a moment 
suppose that the courts of law would so far stultify themselves as 
to require the consent of the majority to the efficacy of a present - 
«ition after determining that the dissent of a majority was no 
bar to the settlement. 

In the next place, they have made up their minds to proceed to 
the deposition of the suspended ministers. ^ It is impossible/ says 
Dr. Chalmers, ^ for the Church to give in without the abandon- 
ment of her most sacred prerogatives,' — * it is a matter in which 
we have no choice and ought to have no hesitation.' * Acting on 
this temperate and constitutional advice, the majority of the 
Assembly forthwith proceeded to the preparation of a libel 
6r accusation against the suspended ministers with a view to 
their deposition: the Procurator for the Church (or legal as- 
sessor of the Assembly) suggesting that, in order to evade if 
possible the interference of the civil courts, it would be advis- 
able to imitate the example of the House of Commons, and 
to suppress the fact — which was at once the justification of the 
parties accused and the condemnation of their accusers — that in 
disobeying the directions of the Ecclesiastical tribunal they had 
obeyed the previous judgments of the civil court. This notable 
advice no doubt was not followed in the libel as actually framed ; 
which boldly charges the applications made to the Court of Session 
to suspend the sentence of the Church court, and to prevent its 
being carried into effect — as ' heinous crimes and offences, con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, the Confession of Faith, and other 
standards of the Church ' — and punishable by deposition and the 
highest censures of the Church ; though we have little doubt that, 
if ever a judgment be pronounced, the Procurator's astute hint 
will be acted on in the framing of the sentence. 

That consummation is undoubtedly not very distant. Within 
the last few days the sittings of the Commission of the General 
Assembly have taken place. The * libels ' against the sus- 
pended clergymen of Strathbogie, for obeying the Court of 
Session, and against Mr. Edwards, for asking the Presbytery 
to perform their legal duly of taking him on trials, have been 
found relevant, as it is called ; that is to say, it has been decided 
by the Commission that if the facts are proved (these facts 
never having been denied) they afford grounds for the depo- 

* .What ought the Church and the People of Scotland to do now? — p. 50. 

sition 
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l3tit that Mr. Duff Aad attended the church of Mr. Allardyce, one 
€yf the seven suspended ministers of Sfrathbogie ; and an this sole 
ground, which, after the most shuffling attempts to evade the true 
€f round of rejection, they were compelled to avow, the committee, by 
a large majority, refused to confirm the appointment of the sub- 
committee ! What, indeed, is the cause of religion in the Colonies 
compared with the cause of non-intrusion terrorism at home? 
What is even the great cause of Church extension in Scotland 
compared with the gratification of party malignity? Look, for 
instance, at the recent case of Huntly. In that town there is a 
proved, we think we may say an admitted, abundance of Church 
accommodation. In the district of Kinore there is an admitted de- 
ficiency; in fact, the most extreme and pressing want of a Church. 
Yet the non-intrusion party, with these facts before them, appro- 
priate 400/. of the Church Extension Fund to erect a new Church 
in Huntly, where it was not required, leaving Kinore unprovided 
for. And why ? simply because they have determined to set up, 
if possible, a popular rival to the present deservedly popular cler- 
gyman of Huntly, Mr. Walker , who has the misfortune to be one 
of the seven suspended ministers ! 

Is it wonderful, if thus administered, that the church extension 
scheme of the Church of Scotland is in a course of rapid and 
steady decline ? 

In the report by Dr. Chalmers for 1838-39 he announced 
that ^ the year had fallen considerably short of each of the preced- 
ing ones.' In that for 1839-40 he thus communicates the result : 
— ' The present controversial state of the Church has operated 
most adversely, in particular on that fund known by the desig- 
nation of the supplementary fund — which, but for our unhappy 
division^, might by this time have reached, as we calculate from 
the actual success in a comparatively small part of Scotland, our 
confident anticipation twelve months ago of 140,000?., but which, 
because of these divisions, scarcely, if at all, exceeds the sum of 
40,000/.' — a deficit of 60,000/. on the Doctor's calculations, ad- 
mittedly occasioned by the divisions in the Church ! * The 

* The effect of the recently awakened spirit of innovation and contempt of all order 
and discipline on the religious character of the people of Scotland in general is too 
wide a field to be here entered upon. But the heresy and fanaticism, in particular, 
which have been fostered in some districts, demand a passing notice. They bring back 
vividly the wildest days of ihe fifth-monarchy men, with their strange union of specu- 
lative strictness and practical irreligion. The regular clergymen in many parishes are 
entirely superseded by a set of lay task-masters, assuming to themselves the title of 
* the nun," frequently of questionable moral character, but always affecting extreme 
sanctity, who either patronize or virtuaUy excommunicate clergymen according to 
their servility or tlieir independence. They impress on the people the duty of not com- 
municating or being baptized except the minister of the parish has previously received 
the stamp of their approbation. They inculcate the doctrine that the ordinances of 
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^ ■ Vvt trw vL^ religious principle, to the level of any other poli- 
5^1^ a '^^ clefined and regulated by the principles of ex- 

^^^ Vk'^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ proved a total failure is perhaps the only 
jjQ , *^^otx all parties are agreed. This conviction was conspicu- 
3^^ . ^5^ ^^ the debate on patronage in the Assembly of 1836. 
■^■jj ^^y >vlio had always opposed it referred to the experience 

X "jK • ^ years during which it had been in action, as fulfilling 
.^^^ Predictions. Oddly enough the majority concurred with 
^ ^ ^^ the fact, though they differed among themselves as to 
Ltj.^®^5^». It has worked ill, said the vetoistsy because the 
^ j^ ** instead of exercising the right of presentation, have, in 
b^^ ^ority of instances, handed over the choice to the people. 
^M:e precisely the instances, retorted the anti-patronage sec- 
* the Assembly, in which it has worked well ; — wherever it 
^^P^Tated as was intended, simply as a veto by the people, it 
^■% ^^duced nothing but dissension and discontent. * The Veto 
^ * *aid Mr. Colquhoun, ' it was said, would bring peace. He 
?^^ J* ^ay that it had not produced peace ; and they had seen re- 

^^^d proofr to the contrary,^ 

rg w^ Qtild the sanction of this abortive measure, then, by the 

j^^*^lature, satisfy the Clergy, or the people, in whose name the 

^\_^^lege is demanded ? Most assuredly not. The interest 

^^^n by the people in the present controversy has indeed been 

^^.^^Vously exaggerated; but such as it is, it is directed to very 

^^V-^rent objects than a mere veto on the nomination of the patron. 

^:^ *Xat they expect, and have been led by clerical agitation to con- 

^ ^er as the right of the people, is popular election of the ministers. 

* AVhat other consequence, indeed, could follow from the position 

^ "which they were placed by the Veto Act ? While the right of 

5^icesentation was in the patron, and the right of judgment in the 

^*i^esbytery, the people, possessing merely the right of objection, 

^ere placed in a just but comparatively humble position. But 

^hen presbyteries, r^cwdingr iAeiV own incompetency, transferred 

the right of judgment to the people, on what grounds were the 

latter to be persuaded that those who were entitled to exercise 

an irresponsible and irreversible judgment were not just as much 

entitled to the initiative of presentation ? What right could an 

obnoxious third party have to interfere in the formation of the 

contract between the minister and the Christian people? A 

patron became simply an intruder ; at best a needless superfluity. 

Patronage must not be limited; it- must be transferred to the 

people. Even those prominent clergymen who did not relish 

this conclusion found themselves obliged to yield to it, and to 

stimulate the agitation they had inadvertently caused. In the 

R 2 progress 
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k altogether,* announces that patronage is contrary to the word of 
fe Goa : Mr. Buchanan^ one of the Church's negociators with Lord 
ft Aberdeen, following on the same side, and nothing daunted by 
to the fact that he had himself three times accepted a presentation 
I from a patron, repeats that not only is patronage contrary to the 
I word of God, but that Providence had specially thwarted their 
I endeavours to obtain a modification of it by the veto law, in order 
I that the full energies of the Church might be directed towards 
J the total extinction of the evil.* ' It is earthly, sensual, devilish,' 
I adds Mr. Cunningham, winding up the discussion with charac- 
teristic mildness. f Abolition of patronage, in short, is now the 
general watchword, from the consistent head of the party. Dr. 
Cbalmers, who, with an 'elasticity of sentiment,' — to use his 
own description of himself — for which even we were not pre- 
pared, bids God-speed in 1840 to the measure which in 1833 
he seems to have regarded as a national pest ; to the con- 
sistent tail of the party, the newly- appointed presentee to Falk- 
land, who pockets the presentation of Mr. Tyndal Bruce with 
the one hand while he signs the anti-patronage bond with the 
other I No doubt the procurator for the Church, with a despe- 
rate gallantry, ' which gives us wonder great as our content,' heads 
a kind of forlorn hope against the increasing columns of the move- 
ment ; but with the ^ absolute shalV of Mr. Dunlop and the abo- 
litionists on one side, and the ' laissez faire' of Dr. Chalmers and 
the concessionists on the other, what is even he among so many ? 
What then would the enactment of the veto law do to satisfy 
those who had in view these more sweeping changes ? About as 
much as the proposal to extend the elective franchise to Leeds or 
Manchester would have done to satisfy those who had fixed their 
hearts on the reform bill. Humbly but earnestly, therefore, we 
say, let not parliament legalise the veto, or its equivalent, the 
necessity of a call by a majority of the people. 

II. Are we then to go farther, and, in hopes of alla3ang ex- 
citement, abolish patronage ? 

To our English readers we need hardly say this cannot be a 
Scotch question. If the abolition of patronage in Scotland is to 
be rested on grounds of positive scriptural precept, or even on 
its necessity for the spiritual and moral well-being of the people, 
these principles must be of general application ; for it is very 
plain, to use the words of Lord Moncreiff, ' that if there be any 

* * Providence is manifestly hedging us up to this point [abolition of patronage], as 
the only safe course left to the Church to pursue. She has already and often tried to 
obtain a settlement of her difficulties by taking a middle course, but she was defeated. 
Providence is now pointing out to us the real source of the evil.* 

f Witness, Wednesday, August 14, 1840. 

authority 
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^abe aooomplished by repealing the obnoxious act of 17 1^^"** and 
falling back on the revolution settlement of 1690. 

What then ? Would that abolish patronage^ or bestow popular 
election on the people? Not in the least. The act l690 
(which, be it observed, provided full compensation to the patron) 
vested the patronage in the heritors (landowners) and kirk -session 
(a term for which no exact English equivalent can be found, but 
which in substance corresponds with the English churchwardens). 
It gave to the people no right but that of objecting. Its operation 
was simply an extended patronage. In many cases the extension 
was trifling: — ^three or four heritors might possess the whole 
lands within the parish ; nay, if more numerous, they might also 
form the majority, or the whole, of the kirk-session. In some, 
as where the patronage is in the hands of corporate bodies, it 
might even narrow instead of increasing the nunfber of those in 
whom its exercise was vested. Is this the settlement which the 
people have been led to expect as recognising their Christian pri- 
vileges : a patronage divided between the landed interest and the 
kirk-session ? 

The truth is, that, search the statute-book through, the move- 
ment party will never lay their hands on one act which confers 
or recognises joopieiar election. Repeal the revolution settlement 
— they must retire upon the act 159% by which the right of the 
patron,, and the obligation of presbyteries to admit his presentee, 
are expressly recognised. Repeal backward, even to the act 
1567, the original declaration on the subject, and still lay-patron- 
age is found in full vigour. 

Once, and once only, was lay-patronage abolished within this 
country ; and mark the time ! On the 30th of January, 1 649, 
Charles I. laid his head upon the block in Whitehall. On the 
same day, the Commission of the General Assembly adopted a 
petition to Parliament for the abolition of patronage (prepared 
by. Rutherford, Livingstone, Guthrie, and Gillespie, four of the 
most violent of the party of the Remonstrants), which resulted in 
the act of 9th March, 16491 ^^ 

* This act has very frequently, but very erroneously, in the course of this discussion 
been called the act of 1711. It did not pass the House of Commons till 7th April, 
1712 : it went through the Lords on 12th April ; was sent down, with some amendments, 
to the Commons, who agreed to them on the 14th ; and it did not receive the royal 
assent till 22ud May, 1712. 

f It has been maintained that the Scottish Covenanters at this time, republican as 
their principles were, so far from countenancing the murder of the King, strongly dis- 
approved of that atrocious act. We find it difficult to reconcile this view with the 
conduct of the General Assembly. The execution of Charles was announced to the 
Assembly on the 6th February, by the following dry epistle from their commissioners 
in London : — 

* Right Reverend and Honorable, — Tliis day, about two of the clock in the after- 
noone, his Majegtle 'yjras brought oijt at th» yrindow of the balcony of the Banqueting- 

■- ' house 
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tical efiTect on their interests and those of religion? It is well 
known that the preamble of the act 171^ alludes to the great 
heats and dissensions which had arisen under the act l690. The 
truth of this statement has been questioned, and Sir Henry 
Moncreiff expressed an opinion that on the whole the settle- 
ments under it had been 'harmonious.' But Lord Moncreiff, 
with that candour which forms a conspicuous part of his cha- 
racter, has admitted (Evidence on Patronage, Q. 1327) that he had 
some cause to doubt the correctness of his father's view, and that 
he had been informed ' that, on a strict inquiry, it may appear that 
there was more dissension in the settlement of ministers at that 
time than had been supposed.' And certainly the doubt was 
well founded, for it appeared from the evidence of Dr. Lee and 
Dr. Cook* — who had carefully examined the original records, 
which Sir Henry had not done — that anything less creditable than 
the state of matters under the act 1690 could not well be imagined. 
The Rabbling Act passed by Parliament in 1 698, with reference 
to the riots attending settlements of ministers, in itself speaks 
volumes ; but improper practices to obtain calls, perpetual attempts 
to remove popular ministers from one parish to another, in which 
the party seeking and the party opposing were heard pro and con ; 
conflicting calls, f where one part of the electors chose one party 
and the other another, each claiming to be the legal majority, and 
obliged to resort to the superior courts for the determination of 
the question; the appointment not unfrequently falling to the 
Presbytery yrom the impossibility of bringing the people to unite; 
complaints that many parishes were left destitute of ministers, 
and that even in large towns like Edinburgh and Glasgow ; many 
settlements, like that of Benholm in 1710, of Old Deer in 1711, 
and of Dull in 1712,J attended with rioting and great violence, 
the Presbyteries being obstructed by an armed rabble, and several 
of their members beaten and wounded : hosts of persons brought 
to trial before the Criminal Court for obstructing settlements — 
every element in short which could poison the minds of the people 
and injure the cause of sound religion seemed to be combined in 
the working of the act I69O. We are not surprised therefore that 
Lord Moncreiff, who even from the first stated that he could not 

* Dr. Cook, 2221. Dr. Lee, 2722, 2742, 3025-29. 

t The records of Assembly, from 1690 to 1702, are lost — but aii inference as to the 
number of disputed settlements during that period may be drawn from the fact men- 
tioned by Dr. Cook, tliat twenty or thirty cases of disputed settlements came before the 
Assembly in the period from 1702 to 1712. And Dr. Lee explains that, besides these, a 
great many which came before the provincial synods were settled there without reaching 
the Assembly. 

t In both these latter cases the matter came before the Court of Justiciary. In the 
case of Benholm in 1710, twenty-four persons appear to have been indicted, and the 
riot was of the most serious character. 

say 
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flrtendebcy which must in a greater number of instances t&ke effect to ex* 
cite ihe worst pmsions ofournature' and to breed endless confusion in 
many of the parish in which it may be exercised." — Again — " If there- 
fore a system of popular election is now to be introduced at this period 
of the history of the Church, and of the country after the Presbyteriau 
Church has existed for 250 years or more, it must be introduced as a 
system which can be nothing else but a speculative experiment, and 
that in the most important of all the institutions of the country. This 
alone appears to me to be an insurmountable objection to it ; for, what- 
ever others may think, I hold that the Church of Scotland is not in a 
decayed or falling state, but on the contrary that before these agitations 
on this subject began lately to be raised^ it was, and I think it still is, 
in a very stable and prosperous condition, notwithstanding all the de- 
fects that may be imputed to it" (Q. 1336.) " Upon the whole, it 
would be fraught with great danger to the interests and even to the 
existence of the Church of Scotland." " I object to the abolition of the 
law of patronage, because I have seen no scheme or plan for the ap- 
pointment of ministers to be put in its place which is not encompassed 
with the greatest difficulties, and likely to be productive of far greater 
evils, and probably many of which would come into immediate opera- 
tion, than the law of patronage as it stands." ' 

These are the words of truth and soberness. We will not 
weary our readers with further citations ; suffice it to say, that Dr. 
Simpson^ Dr. P. Macfarlane, Dr. Macgill, Mr. Bell, the procu- 
rator for the Church — the great majority, in short, of the witnesses 
on the popular side — were hostile to the proposal of popular 
election, even under any of its modifications. 

What member of the Church of Scotland indeed must not feel 
the difficulty of dealing with the very pertinent but most perplex- 
ing question anticipated by Lord MoncreifF. — ' Supposing that all 
were done which is asked, what answer could be made if the Go- 
vernment, or the heritors of Scotland' — (many of whom — we 
believe a majority in fact — are not members of the Church of 
Scotland at all) — ^ were to say to the Church — Well, if you are so 
very independent that you reject the statutes on which you have 
stood for centuries, as being contrary to your constitution, why 
should you not find the means of support also from the people, 
with whom, or with yourselves, you insist that all the powers of 
appointing to the benefices shall restV — (Q. 1341.) 

Thus, then, the transference of patronage either to the people, 
or to the church courts, or its division between the heritors and 
elders, are all equally repudiated by the best friends of the 
Church, as impracticable or dangerous — injurious to the cha- 
racter of the people and the moral influence of the Church, if not 
subversive of its very existence. 

III. — What CQwrse then remains ? We say — to preserve pa- 
tronage — 
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the only tribunals in the empire where wrong may be wrought 
without a remedy. 

There are persons who calmly tell us that the most solemn Act 
of the legislature, if not in accordance with the views of the 
majority of the Scottish Clergy, would be disobeyed. But reck- 
lessly as this body has hitherto acted, we are not of that opinion. 
In the theory of the constitution, no doubt, the interpretation put 
upon acts of parliament by the courts of law constitutes the law, 
and is equally entitled to obedience with the most express and 
recent enactment ; but we can conceive that in practice it speaks 
with far less effect and authority than the present voice of the 
legislature directed to the case in hand, and unequivocally defining 
the Church's rights and its obligations. To the legislature the 
Church has always professed to appeal from the supposed error 
of the courts of law ; and we will not contemplate the possibility 
that its voice, if now distinctly uttered, will be disregarded ; or 
that men of conscience and right feeling will continue to place 
themselves in the anomalous and unseemly position of accepting 
from the State its temporalities, and refusing to fulfil the con- 
ditions on which they are given. Their choice must now be 
made. If it be to sever their connexion with the Church, we shall 
regret their retirement ; but if that event should arrive, we have 
no fear that their places will be worthily filled. Successors will 
be found to them, as conspicuous for piety, energy, and learning ; 
as ready to vindicate within their sphere the privilege and juris- 
diction of the Church ; but who feel also that while the Church 
remains an Established Church, her absolute independence of the 
law is a dream. 
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Christina was hailed as the triumph of Lord Palmerston ; and 
our Queen was made^ in Lord Melbourne's speech from the throne, 
1 1th of August, 1840, 

* to congratulate parliament upon the termination of the civil war in 
Spain : the objects for which the quadruple engagements of 1834 were 
contracted have now been accomplished,^ 

And it has since appeared (in the newspapers of the 14th Sept.) 
that on the same 1 1th of August the Duke of Sussex, as acting 
Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, addressed an official 
letter, communicating to Espartero Duke de la Victoria, that our 
Queen had conferred upon * His Excellency' 

* the Grand Cross of that most honourable military Order as a mark of 
her high esteem for your person, and as a pledge of her approbation of 

your LOYAL CONDUCT TO YODR SOVEREIGN.* 

To which his Royal Highness adds an inflated personal panegyric 
on Espartero, which would be worth quoting if the matter were 
not too grave for laughter. But while the ministry, the parlia- 
ment, and the Queen of England were thus celebrating the 
triumph of Queen Christina, the loyal Espartero, on or about, 
we believe, the very same 11th August, had, under colour of a 
change of ministry, virtually usurped the dictatorship of Spain,, 
and after a series of dark and bloody intrigues and tumults, he 
eventually forced the ^ beloved Christina ' to imitate her rival. 
Don Carlos in seeking by a hasty flight her personal safety ; and 
on her abdication Espartero has possessed himself of the person 
of the infant queen, and of the sovereign powers of the State ! 

Now, if those most unreasonable and unseasonable panegjTics 
and honours showered on Espartero had been the mere result of 
Lord Palmerston's ignorance of the state of Spain and of his ill- 
luck in having his assertions and his expectations so suddenly and 
so scandalously disappointed^ it would have been sufficiently un- 
fortunate ; but the real state of the case is still more deplorable. 
At least three weeks before our Queen was advised to congratu- 
late her parliament on the tranquillity of Spain, and to reward the 
loyally of Espartero as the author of that tranquillity, with a 
British honour, it was well known that tranquillity was not re- 
stored, and that Espartero was machinating the overthrow of the 
Queen Regent's authority. In the last days of June, the Regent 
had found her position at Madrid so difficult that she was induced 
by the advice, as it seems, and at all events by the influence, of 
Espartero,* to remove with her infant daughters to Barcelona, 
where Espartero was concentrating his army, and where her person 

* The Spanish journals assign other personal and not reputable motives for tliis fatal 
journey, which, n<>wever, if true at^all, must have been very mbordinate. 

and 
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Queen Christina herself excites little sympathy ; neither her public 
nor her private character are entitled to much esteem — ^but her 
regency was the main pivot of Lord Palmerston's Spanish policy — 
a chief object of the Quadruple Alliance. She was our ally, and 
more than that, our creature. Lord Palmerston would have been 
better justified in intervening for her protection than he was in 
forming the Quadruple Alliance to support her accession — ^but he 
not only does nothing of that sort, but chooses the moment of 
rebellion against her to honour and exalt the rebel ; and, adding 
insult to injury — to reward the successful rebel for his ima^nary 
loyalty to the Sovereign he had just deposed. We have already 
hinted that we consider as quite absurd the French suspicion that 
England had something to do with the intrigues of Linange and 
Espartero — 'tis impossible : — but it is not at all surprising that 
this hypothesis, besides being universally believed in France, 
should also have received no slight degree of credit throughout 
Europe from the extraordinary — the unprecedented — the un- 
justifiable blunder — for we hope it was no worse — of sending at 
that particular juncture our highest military honour, the Red 
Riband, to Espartero, as if it were expressly and literally de- 



signed — 



* to face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour.* — 



Such then is the result of Lord Palmerston's policy — such is the 
triumphant termination of the Quadruple Alliance. The ex- 
Regent is in France — her poor little daughters— one ten and one 
eight years old — are miserable prisoners — ^like the children of 
Edward, without relation or friend, in the hands of the usurping 
faction — Espartero is dictator where his army happens to be 
quartered ; and of the rest of Spain, anarchy is lord. 

But while Lord Palmerston was so mischievously active in 
violating the old law of nations and disorganising the political, 
moral, and social condition of the Peninsular monarchies, his 
apathy on points which fell within the legitimate scope of his 
duty, and really required his diligence, was equally remarkable. 
He permitted the China question to grow to a height for which 
there was no solution but the sword. He permitted the commer- 
cial treaty with France to linger till the growing misunder- 
standing between the two governments on the affairs of the East 
seems to have adjourned it sine die : he has suspended the 
American boundary question until the accumulation and gravity 
of our difficulties in Europe have given to the obstinacy and 
ambition of our antagonists a more confident tone, and, as they 
hope, a stronger position. These three great objects, vitally 
affecting our own interests and the peace of the whole globe, 
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It becomes a minister to receive with attention and to 
weigh with care all the information that may be offered him, 
and to employ talents, wherever they may be found, in such a 
direction as may be most useful to the public service ; but while 
he watches foreign powers with vigilance, or even with jealousy, 
he should still do so with a certain courtesy, and, above all, with 
a careful respect to the dignity of his own station and the cha- 
racter of his own country. Now the patronage of the Portfolio out- 
raged all diplomatic courtesy, but still worse was the appointment 
of this volunteer antagonist of Russia, per saltum, to the im- 
portant rank of Secretary of Embassy; and, worst of all, the 
placing him in that character, with, we believe, the additional 
distinction of Charge des Affaires, at Constantinople — the prin- 
cipal scene and object, as he alleged, of the hostile manoeuvres 
and intrigues imputed to Russia. Can any man, we will not say 
acquainted with the forms of diplomacy, but of ordinary common 
sense, doubt that Russia would have been justified in considering 
this appointment under all its circumstances as an insult, as a proof 
that the English minister adopted what she would call the calum- 
nies of the individual traveller, and had sent him back to Con- 
stantinople in a public character in order to give those calumnies 
consistence and effect ? 

For the argument, we care not whether they were truths or 
calumnies — in either case the appointment of Mr. Urquhart was 
a gratuitous and puerile insult, which, if Russia had really any 
sinister designs, would have facilitated their execution. She how- 
ever bore, as far as we know, in silence probably not unmixed 
with contempt, this poor bravado — foreseeing, probably, if she be 
so miraculously clear-sighted as the Urquhartites represent, that 
it would eventually recoil on its authors. She was not mistaken. 
Mr. Urquhart soon quarrelled with his ambassador, and conse- 
quently with the Foreign Office, and was recalled; and he has 
ever since, in his own writings and those of a clique of crazy par- 
tisans, been railing at Russia and Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Palmerston and Russia, till at length, by dint of exaggeration of 
statements, misrepresentation of facts, and a general confusion of 
ideas and language, they have almost driven us into the con- 
viction that Russia is the most innocent and innocuous of powers, 
and Lord Palmerston the most discreet and patriotic of ministers. 
It would be wholly beneath the office of rational criticism to 
examine the detail of the numerous pamphlets which have issued 
from this party, in none of which is there any novelty but the 
title-page, the rest of the pamphlet being filled by the same 
commonplaces of the deep perfidy, the insatiable ambition, 
the monstrous aggrandisement of Russia, under the connivance — 
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dangering the peace of the world, and, in fact, our own colonial 
empire, should be made aware — or at least that the less informed 
public, which might otherwise become their dupes, should be 
made aware — that there are two sides to those questions, and 
that such declamations are liable to be retorted with an effect the 
very opposite of what they are intended to produce. The plain 
truth is, that whenever, from local circumstances, civilisation 
comes in contact with barbarism, war inevitably ensues, and 
civilisation thinks itself justified, and in some cases is really 
forced in self-defence, to make successive acquisitions of terri- 
tory; and when two powers have begyn, like England and 
Russia, on opposite sides of a great cake, like central India, and 
have eaten their way into the vicinity of each other, there will be 
jealousy and apprehensions, and each will be inclined to think 
the other an interloper^ who is, in fact, only an imitator. So it 
is with France in Africa — so it will probably be, by and by, 
between the United States of America and their neighbours on 
both the north-west and the south-west ; so between Peru and the 
Brazils; so between Chili and the Argentine republic — whenever 
the respective parties shall find on their frontier a cause of alarm, 
or an opportunity of consolidation. Let us be assured that 
such results, though they may be modified, delayed, or accel- 
erated by the accident of moderation or ambition in individual 
rulers, are essentially attributable, not to the wiles or weakness 
of a Nesselrode or a Palmerston, but to the necessity of things 
and to the passions and interests implanted in human nature. 
It is, as it were, the original sin of political society, and, like the 
effects of the original sin of the first man on his individual descend- 
ants, is to be deplored, checked, corrected, and, if possible, 
punished ; but then that nation only which is wholly guiltless can 
be justified in throwing the first stone. 

We know not how many of these Urquhartite meetings may have 
been held — we believe they have been numerous — but it will 
suffice for our purpose to notice two, of the proceedings of which 
a printed report is before us, — one at Carlisle on the 22nd, and 
one at Newcastle on the 24th August last. In both cases the 
principal performer was a Mr. Charles Attwood, who seems to 
have made a tour of agitation against Lord Palmerston personally, 
or, as is expressed by a ministerial paper which affects to take his 
lordship's part, * going about the country in order to demand the 
judicial slaughter of an old man sixty years of age,' — a form of 
deprecation — an appeal ad misericordiam — which, we are satis- 
fied, was never suggested (as Mr. Attwood seems to suppose) by 
Lord Palmerston himself — his Lordship would not, we suspect, 

have ' 
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esteem, and to a minister who has ever been the advocate of British 
alliance: and that we view with astonishment and resentment the con- 
duct of the leaders of the two factions, and of both Houses of Parliament, 
in allowing the existence of such a state of things without detection of 
its cause ; in receiving its denunciation without investigation, and in 
abandoning their posts and separating at a crisis which has been pre- 
pared by treascmfor the destruction of the countiy,^^ — p. 16. 

This farce having been placed at Carlisle on Saturday, the 
chief performers proceed, like a company of strolling players, to 
Newcastle, where they repeated it on Monday, with little variation, 
but with one or two notable accessories. The mayor of New- 
castle had been invited to summon the meeting, to which he 
replied — 

* Gentlemen, * Newcastle, 20th August, 1840. 

' I have deemed it right to comply with the requisition you put 
into my hands, by appointing a meeting of the, inhabitants of this town 
to be held on Monday next, at twelve o'clock at noon. At the same 
time I must inform you that, being of opinion that such a meeting can 
be productive of no public good, it is not my intention to be present at it, 

* I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

* To Messrs. Attwood, Doubleday, and Gray.' 'John Carr, Mayor.* 

We cannot understand why the mayor should have ^ deemed it 
right ' to call a meeting which could, he thought, be productive of 
no good ; but surely, having by his authority assembled a public 
meeting, his authority ought to have been present in his own per- 
son to ensure the preservation of order and the public peace. No 
man — above all a magistrate — has a right to collect a large body 
of people, and then run away from the responsibility of the con- 
sequences. We notice' this to show the disorganised state of our 
internal government, in which magistrates are equally afraid to 
resist what they know to be wrong, or to do what they must know 
to be their duty. On this occasion, a Mr. Doubleday, one of the 
itinerants it seems, made a long speech, in which he said — 

* I hereby declare my conviction that Lord Palmerston is a traitor^ 
and ought to be impeached; and, if found guilty before a tribunal 
of his country, his head ought to roll upon the scaffold. — (" Hear, 
hear.") I am sure Mr. Frost was found guilty upon less conclusive 
evidence. — (" Hear," and cries of " Shame.") I have told you that 
Lord Palmerston is a traitor, and I think him one. I happen to 
KNOW that this man was, a few years ago, as poor as a person called 
a lord could well be conceived to be, — that he was hunted about, and 
had half-a-dozen executions in his house at once^ — and now, without 
any visible cause, without any visible means of making a better liveli- 
hood, this man has suddenly become rich, has paid all his debts, and is 
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(loud cries of" The French," "The French,") Would you, in such 
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on this, these cheers will be heard at Paris; and that show of hands 

will teach M. Thiers, and the brave and democratic people of France, 

which way the wind sets in the North of England — (loud cheering).' — 

p. 35. 

We need make no detailetl comment upon this aborninable 
trash ; we shall only say that, utterly contemptible in itself, it is 
very importint as an illustration of the policy of a ministry which 
encourages these sort of public meetings, and of the retribntion 
which is sure to fall on them for it. But Lord Palmerston is. 
himself peculiarly responsible for it : he may thank himself for 
being the object, because his indiscretion has been the original 
cause, of these disgraceful scenes. The speaker took care to let 
him know from what quiver the poisoned weapon was taken — 
that the arrow was feathered from his own wing. Mr. Doubleday, 

• This calumny is si> impudtmtly asserteil, aii'l must reacli so moiij- people who 
know nothing about the matter, tliat ir ia as well to >ay that Lord Polineratona pateniul 
fortune wu suitable lo his rank and statiini— (bat he is a kiiul and imjiroiing land- 
lord of conaiUeroble ealates in Ireland, and lliat, exce|)t from any iiicreue pruduceil 
~uch improvements, lie is cctlainty nut a riclier ni.-iii tlian utien be entered pulilical 
4ree-and-rhirty years ago. Loi-d PaltnersToii's public conduct is open to much 
ere criticism, but no one who knows anything about liim would donht bis 
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in the opening of the extraordinary harangue we have quoted, 
stated — 

' Since the acts of Lord Palmerston have heen more completely de- 
veloped, I have seen circumstances which point directly at treason. I 
must confess that when I first became acquainted with Mr. Urquhart — 
having been led to regard him as an Ultra-Tory — I entertained some 
distrust of his intentions. I thought he might have had a private quar- 
rel with Lord Palmerston — that Lord Palmerston had been the cause 
of his dismissal from a high office — and I could not help having a sus- 
picion that Mr. Urquhart had been influenced by a private and improper 
resentment. But when I came to talk confidentially to him, and to read 
his writings with that attention which, from their great talent, as well 
as the importance of the subject itself, was due to them, my opinion 
changed ; and I am bound to tell you that I consider Mr. Urquhart not 
only one of the most honesty but one oithe ablest ofmen^ — ^p. 33. 

Mr. Attwood's encomium on this new political leader was still 
more extravagant : we select a few passages of his harangue at 
Carlisle :— 

* Let me now gratify myself by naming that great man whose follower 
I am proud to call myself. We owe the knowledge, indispensable to 

safety, to the genius of Mr. Urquhart I have found in this 

man that which I have found in none besides — a capacity of intellect and 
purity of virtue, in which he stands alone amidst the present genera- 
tion of mankind. I therefore, and not I alone, regard him as a man 
whose mission it is to save, and what is more, to renovate his country. 
We regard him with a confidence and veneration as a leader, for the 
success of whose sublime and holy aims we would willingly jeopardise 
every future prospect of personal advantage ; sacrifice every scheme of 
private happiness, every consideration of fortune, and even life, . . . 
. . • . (Cheers.) . . . • I tell you of a man — and hereafter 
judge me if I tell you so untruly — I speak to you, I say, of a man 
who has not his equal amongst living men .'.... I am willing to 
pledge my existence for the truth of all the views I have derived from 
him, who seems to me to have been sent to realise bright visions of 
despairing patriotism, for years indulged in vain ; of one who is to be 
our countrtfs saviour!^ (Applause.) — lb, pp. 14, 15. 

Risum teneatis ! — but, alas ! 'tis no matter for mirth — the am- 
bassadors of this ' great man,' ' this saviour of England/ created 
by Lord Palmerston — like a Frankenstein, out of nothing, to be 
his persecutor and plague — his ambassadors^ we say, did actually 
proceed to Paris with those and similar resolutions^ which would 
be treason if they were not nonsense, and there were entertained 
at a public dinner of thirteen persons, at which M. Odillon Barrot, 
the leader (after M.Thiers) of the French radical party, presided. 
Some respectable persons of that party who were said to have at- 
tended, publicly denied their concurrence ; and we believe that the 
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pretensions. It is one thing to maintain and extend an ancient 
and substantial power which has roots in the country^ but it is 
quite another to endeavour to bolster up a temporary authority, 
which, as from nothing it sprang, will probal^ly return to nothing. 
On Buonaparte's invasion of Egypt, Mehemet Ali was abstracted 
from his commercial occupations, and became second in com- 
mand of the contingents which his native town sent to the Otto- 
man army. The first was the governor's son, who, soon sickening 
of the climate of Egypt and probably of the conflict with the 
French, left the Cavalliote force in the hands of Mehemet ; who 
speedily distinguished himself in the arts both of war and of 
peace ; and, on the expulsion of the French, acquired a substan- 
tive authority in the country to which he had so lately come 
a subordinate adventurer. Those who have not read the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, or who read them only as the 
fables of Scheherezade, and not as what they are — an accurate 
picture of Eastern manners, — can hardly comprehend the sudden 
elevations of Oriental life, whether under the Shahs, the Caliphs, 
or the Porte. But so it is ; — and Mehemet Ali soon became so 
important and so formidable in Egypt, that the Porte thought it 
prudent to remove him thence, by what seemed the immense 
favour of promoting him to the Pachalik of Salonike, in his 
native province. We need not detail the various arts of fraud and 
force by which Mehemet evaded this invidious advancement, 
but, after a long struggle, the nominal Pacha of Salonike was 
reluctantly recognised by the Porte as its Pacha of Egypt. He 
held, however, a divided authority with the Mamelukes, an extra- 
ordinary class — we cannot call them race — of whom Mehemet 
determined to disembarrass himself; and in whose extinction, had 
it been operated by less atrocious means, humanity would have 
rejoiced. But it was no moral feeling that determined Mehemet 
to extirpate the Mameluke dynasty ; their destruction was the 
deep and cold-blooded calculation of his insatiable ambition ; 
and he accomplished it by one of the most treacherous and exe- 
crable massacres that pollute the annals of even Eastern atrocity. 
In all history, ancient or modern, we do not recollect any single 
instance of so wholesale, and, in its personal circumstances, so 
detestable a murder as this, by which Mehemet Ali finally and 
completely usurped into his own hands the government of Egypt. 
He still, however, professed himself a vassal of the Porte, paid 
his tribute, and was not unwilling to serve the Sultan — but rather 
as a military auxiliary than as a tributary vassal — in enterprises 
which flattered his ambition or might tend to consolidate his power. 
He was first employed against the Wahabees, a religious 
sect which had seized upon the city of Mecca, and whom the 
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to adopt Adam Smith's principles of trade ; and protected the con- 
veyance of mails : he invited civil engineers from Birmingham, 
and military engineers from Paris ; he flattered the French by 
giving them the Luxor obelisque, which they have erected 
with great pride and expense in the principal Place of their 
metropolis, and he offered Cleopatra's Needle to the English, 
which we, with more pride, or perhaps, to say the truth, with 
more economy, thought proper to decline. In short, the old 
tobacco-merchant — the persecutor of the Wahabees — the murderer 
of the Mamelukes — ^the desolater of Greece — the mighty Nim- 
rod of the ' Chasse aux Negres ' — one of the most ruthless 
despots that ever trampled on the besotted and doomed population 
of Egypt, became by degrees an Augustus, an Alfred — a patron 
of arts and sciences — a poUtical economists a day-star of civil and 
religious liberty, rising in the East to enlighten mankind, and to 
revive, with all the additional grace and force of modern civilization, 
the ancient empire of Sesostris from the Nile to the Tanais. 

Early in 1832 the Pacha, either not knowing how to employ 
an army so disproportionate to the nature of his position, or stimu- 
lated by the success of the revolutionary movements in Europe, 
thought it a favourable moment to make war upon the sovereign 
whom he had so lately served, and whose vassal he still professed 
to be. Mr. Kinnear, a recent traveller, and, like most travellers, 
a little biassed in favour of Mehemet, but a sensible, and on the 
whole a fair witness, thus states the pretence of this rebellion : — 

* The weakness of the Pachas of Syria, and the supineness of the 
government at Constantinople, were sufficiently favourable for the de- 
signs of Mehemet Ali ; but additional circumstances arose, which ena- 
bled him io put in execution his project of seizing on the sovereignty of 
Syria. A number of Jannisaries had taken refuge in the cities of 
Damascus and Aleppo ; and when it was known that Mehemet Selim, 
the Grand Vizier, who had been so actively instrumental in the destruc- 
tion of their body, had been appointed to the pachalic of Damascus, 
Mehemet Ali found ready and powerful adherents, not only in the pro- 
scribed Jannisaries, but in the fanatic populace and their leaders, who 
regarded them as martyrs to the cause of religion. The new Pacha 
was massacred amid the popular tumult which arose on his arrival at 
Damascus ; and Mehemet Ali, taking advantage of the excitement in 
Syria, and the supineness of the government at Constantinople, marched 
a large body of Bedawee cavalry across the Desert from Egypt, and in- 
vested Acre. 

* A personal quarrel with Abdallah, Pacha of Acre, was the publicly - 
avowed pretext for this invasion ; but there can be no doubt that it was 
but the first step towards the accomplishment of a long -meditated design 
to seize on the government of Syria.' — Kinnear^ pp. 317, 318. 

Acre, thus invested by the Bedawecns^ and attacked by a fleet 
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Sea ! but — into the Caspian ; and can any one be so prejudiced as 
to deny that it was the natural right, nay^ the bounden duty, of 
Russia, to secure for the vast regions washed by these magnifi- 
cent waters a free passage to the great highways of mankind. 
Let us be fair — let us be rational. Can any man in his senses 
contemplate a state of things in this island of Britain, in which, 
after the introduction of civilisation and commerce, a barbarous 
tribe of Trinobantes, possessing the mouth of the Thames, should 
have had the power of closing that great estuary against the inte- 
rior of England? — Who objected to the American acquisition of 
the mouths of the Mississipi ?— Who can reasonably complain 
that Russia feels the same want, and adopts the same principle ? 

Russia, if she has common sense and the instinct of her own 
security, ought not to desire the possession of Constantinople. She 
approached it in the war of 1 829, and she had a fair belligerent right 
to do so : but not less, we believe, from her own moderation than 
from the general feeling of the powers of Europe to preserve as 
long as possible the integrity of the Turkish empire, her victorious 
advance was arrested by the treaty of Adrianople, and the Mussul- 
man was left, and is now maintained — like Switzerland — an im- 
potent but plausible stop- gap against more formidable candidates 
for his commanding position. 

The treaty of Adrianople had scarcely relieved Turkey from the 
danger of the northern invasion when she found herself still more 
formidably assailed by her own vassal from the south. We say 
more formidably, because Russian invasion could only have occu- 
pied the European provinces, and that subject to European dis- 
cussion, and, probably, to a successful veto ; while the success of 
Mehemet Ali affected the whole Asiatic as well as the European 
empire, and without affording the same grounds for European 
opposition. 

It may be very plausibly argued, and the theory has some 
striking points, that, the general object being the strengthening 
the Turkish empire, the best policy would have been to have 
allowed Mehemet Ali ^the strong marC to have placed himself on 
that throne, in whose powerful and experienced hands the whole 
empire — Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Turkey — would 
have been re-united, and the Mahometan name and power would 
have been restored to its pristine vigour and ancient limits. ^ The 
Ottoman throne,' it may be further said, ' was founded by arms — 
the right of succession has been always vague and irregular, and 
generally decided by military force. Of what importance was it 
whether the Moslem who should occupy that throne spelled his 
name Mahmoud or Mehemet 9 There would therefore have been 
no serious, and, above all, no unusual infraction of the Ottoman 
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indeed^ would journalists and pamphleteers have charged — and 
even soberer statesmen might have suspected — her of having 
instigated the original revolt, and of having destroyed the Turk- 
ish empire for the immediate aggrandisement of the Pacha, but 
ultimately and certainly for her own. Here, therefore, was a case 
clear in its ultimate tendencies, though gradual in its steps, which 
invited — which imperiously required — as the designs of Mehemet 
successively developed themselves — the guardian influence of the 
Western powers. What did the English ministry? — We, as- 
suredly, do not, like the Urquhart sect, impute to Lord Pal- 
merston anything like corrupt contrivance, or even connivance, 
with Russia; and the secrecy of diplomatic communications 
leaves us in the dark as to what he may have said or written — 
but we know that he did — nothing ! And we collect from the 
scanty papers which he laid before Parliament in 1839 — seven 
years after — that our minister at Constantinople had no instruc- 
tions either towards averting or alleviating the danger of the 
Porte, and that the pressing representations of the Sultan met 
in him a cold and impotent auditor, who professed his own 
^ private ' and personal sympathies, but who had no official autho- 
rity to interfere. 

But Lord Palmerston's quiescence was not the mere apathy of 
ignorance. It appears that in the preceding October — before the 
passage of the Taurus, and long before the fatal fight of Konieh 
— the Sultan had distinctly apprised England of his danger, and 
solicited her assistance towards arresting the irruption of the 
Pacha. These are Lord Palmerston's own admissions. 

' Viscount Palmerston said " it was true that such a demand had 
been made in the course of last August [a misprint for autumn'] by the 
Porte, before it had applied to Russia for assistance. The application 
that had been made to this country on the part of the Porte was for 
maritime assistance, and his Majesty's government, /rom the nature of 
circumstances^ had not thought fit to grant the application." ' — Pari, 
Deb., Aug. 1833. 

What the nature of those ' circumstances ' were his Lordship 
did not explain ; it certainly could not have been anything like a 
principle of non-intervention — for in a subsequent debate his 
Lordship added the following surprising explanation : — 

* He was reported to have said on a late occasion that that request 
had been made in the month of August of last year — he said, however, 
in autumn last year. In fact it was in the month of October that the 
application was made. Without giving any very detailed explanation 
of the matter, he would only remind the House, that when we were era- 
barking in naval operations in the North Seat and on the coast of 
Holland^ and were under the necessity of keeping up another naval 
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expressed any jealousy as to England's granting that assistance, the 
Russian ambassador officially communicated to him (Lord Palmerston), 
while the request was still under consideration, that he had learned such 
an application had been made, and that, from the interest taken by Russia 
in the maintenance and preservation of the Turkish empire, it would 
aflford satisfaction if they [the English Government] could find themselves 
able to comply with the request.' — Par. Deb.^ 29th August. 

The Sultan^ thus abandoned by England^ because she had not so 
much as a single sloop-of-war to spare^ and pressed almost in his 
very residence by the advanced posts of Ibrahim, was reduced to 
the painful alternative of soliciting, at ^ his utmost need' (2nd Feb. 
1 833), the protection of Russia. Russia acceded ; and a fleet in 
the Bosphorus, and 20,000 men on the Asiatic side of the strait, 
interposed between it and Ibrahim^ induced the Pasha, who had 
till then been deaf to all proposals, to listen to overtures made by 
the Porte through the French ambassador. Admiral Roussin, 
seconded — we cannot say supported — in the most vague, feeble, 
and desponding tone by the British Charge- des-affaires ; and at 
length an arrangement was made, on terms exorbitantly favour- 
able to Mehmet Ali, granting him, in addition to Egypt and Arabia, 
the government of Syria and of Candia, and even the province 
of Adana in Asia Minor — which commands the passage of the 
Taurus, and thereby secured to him, whenever he should see a 
favourable opportunity, the road to Constantinople. Though 
this humiliating escape from bis immediate danger had been ar- 
ranged chiefly through the mediation of the French ambassador, 
the Sultan felt that it was the aid of the Russians that had really 
saved him from still more disastrous results; he clearly saw 
that from France and England, who had been forward to advise 
these fatal sacrifices, he had nothing to expect in any future emer- 
gency ; and that Russia, dangerous as her alliance might eventu- 
ally be, was his best, and indeed his only resource. This pro- 
duced (July, 1833) the celebrated treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
which has been not unaptly described in a single phrase, that it 
gave Russia the exclusive protectorate of the Porte. Great out- 
cries were raised against the ambition of Russia in obtaining 
this treaty ; but let us look impartially at all the circmustances. 
Turkey had pressed for British protection — Russia had joined 
in that request — England refused to interfere, except to invite 
the Sultan, as the jailor did Master Barnardine, ' to go forth to 
be executed' — France also advised subnoission, and assisted to 
make it. How then was it possible that the Porte and Russia, 
thus isolated — thus left to themselves— should not have consulted 
their own mutual interests — the Porte its safety, and Russia her 
influence — by sosie such treaty as that of Unkiar Skelessi? — We 
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aot liebaU! whether such a treaty was reasonable, or politic, 
1 was inevitable ; iuid it was, as far as we know — and whal 
know is from his own lips — Lord Palmerston himself who 
created thnt necesaily. 
'e uS the pretences under which France, and the few peracm 
rest of Europe who take part with Mehemet Ali, attempt 
tify their fnvourahle disposition towards him, is his ' eolii-bt- 
govcrnmcnt,' and the vast improvements which be has made 
H> condition of all his subjects. We admit that the political 
jnillity of the provinces — the interior police — the protection 
mngiers — the facililies of commercial relations, can be better 
blisbcil and maintained by a sing:le despot, who has all affairs 
er his own eye and all power in his own hand, than by tbe 
gate<l and desultory authority of the old Turkish Pachas — 
ns was much quieter under Buonaparte than under Louis 
lippe. But Mebeinet's administration of Syria has been the 
t cruel and calamitous that can be conceived, and frequent 
.irections, excited by intolerable oppression and punished by 
most frightful atrocities, are indisputable evidence that 
aanity and real civilization have gnine<l nothing-, and have 
uing to ^in, from the success of Mehemet Ali. 
We have no official documents to explain what may have passed 
upon thisEast&m question between the settlement, as it is miscalled, 
of 18.S3, and the bep;inning of 1838; but many circumstances 
shciuld have convinced Lord Pnlmerston that the arrangement of 
1833 could not be permanent, and that it was of great importance 
to arrive as soon as possible at some definilive solution of a diffi- 
culty which every day's delay served to increase and complicate. 
We have certain unofficial— but, we have no reason to doubt, 
substantially accurate — statements, that so early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali opened to England, France, and Austria his real design of 
erecting- his vicarious authority' as a vassal of the Porte into an 
independent and hereditary sovereignty ; and that this overture, 
then decidedly rejected by England, was renewed towards the 
close of 1836 (Life of Mokamed AH, p. 39) with no better suc- 
cess. We have no means of knowing the precise truth of these 
statements, and still less the circumstances by which tbe alleged 
overtures may have been preceded or followed,— but we must say 
that a heavy responsibility weighs on Lord Palmerston to give 
some sufficient reason why those audacious pretensions, if really 
advanced in 1835. were not at once extinguished, but, on the con- 
trary, permitted to remain festering and inflaming till, in July, 
1840, tlioy required — immedicabiJe vulnus, ense reddendum— the 
last fatal remedy of the sword. But we do know, from the papers 
already laid before parliament, that in tbe beginning of 1838, at 

latest 
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latest, Lord Palmerston was apprised of the Pacha's ambitious 
projects to disturb the status quo : — 

' Viscount Palmerston to Colonel Campbell^ British Consul 

at Alexandria, 

' Sir, « Foreign OflBce, February 6, 1838. 

* With reference to your despatch of the 27th December, 1837, 
from which it appears that the Pacha of Egypt is exerting himself to 
increase his army in Syria, I have to direct you to state to the Pacha, 
that you are instructed to warn him against the evil consequences 
which will result to himself^ if he recommences an attack upon any 
part of the Sultan's forces. You will also represent to the Pacha that 
his extensive conscription^ his active military preparations^ and his con- 
centration of troops in Siyria^ are all calculated to excite great distrust as 
to his intentions with respect to the Porte.' — Par, Pap, 1839. 

Again : — 

* Viscount Palmerston to Colonel Campbell. 

' Sir, * Foreign Office, March 29, 1838. 

' With reference to your despatch of the 7th February, reporting 
the assurances, given to you by Mehemet Ali, that he had not the most 
remote view of conquest on any part of the Sultan's territory, beyond 
the limits of his own government — [was not this a notorious false- 
hood ?] — I have to instruct you to state to Mehemet Ali that you have 
been ordered by your government seriously to warn him of the conse- 
quences to himself which will follow any attempt on his part to extend 
his authority, by force of arms, in any direction. 

' I have further to instruct you specially to state to the Pacha titat the 
frightful atrocities committed in Syria by his troops, under the pretext 
of enforcing the conscription, have produced in all Europe the most 
unfavourable and painful impression.* — Par. Pap. 1839. 

We request our readers' attention to this last paragraph; its 
importance^! be seen presently. 
And again : — 

' Viscount Palmerston to Colonel Campbell. 

* Foreign Office, June 9, 1838. 
* I have to acquaint you that reports have reached her Majesty's 
Government from various quarters, tending to show that the Pacha of 
Egypt has it in contemplation to throw off his allegiance to the Sultan, 
and to declare himself independent. The Pacha may have been led to 
imagine that Great Britain would view with passive acquiescence such a 
proceeding on his part ; and as it is of the utmost importance that no 
illusion should exist in the mind of the Pacha, upon a matter so preg- 
nant with serious consequences to himself you are instructed to lose no 
time in dispelling any error under which the Pacha may labour, as to 
the course which Great Britain would take in any conflict which might 
arise between him and the Sultan upon such a ground.' — Par. Pap. 
1839. 

We 
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would not be between the Pacha and the Sultan single-handed, but 
between the Pacha and the Sultan aided and supported by all the 
Powers of Europe,* — Par* Pap.^ 1839. 

But this very important paragraph is^ to be sure, a little attenuated 
by what follows : — 

'If he, the Pacha, should unfortunately proceed to execute his 
announced intentions, and if hostilities should (as they indisputably 
would) break out thereupon between the Sultan and the Pacha, the 
Pacha must expect to find Great Britain taking part with the Sultan^ 
in order to obtain redress for sq flagrant a wrong done to the Sultan, and 
for the purpose of preventing the dismemberment of the Turkish Em- 
pire ; and the Pacha would fatally deceivehimself if he were to suppose 
that any jealousies among the Powers of Europe would prevent those 
Powers from affording to the Sultan, under such circumstances, every 
assistance which might be necessary for the purpose of upholding, 
enforcing, and vindicating his just and legitimate rights.' — Par, Pap,^ 
1839. 

This allusion to the 'jealousies amongst the Powers of Europe 
was certainly not adroit : but the whole despatch^ read altogether, 
is a substantial declaration by Lord Palmerston, on his official 
respoiisibility^ ' that all the powers were band fide and firmly 
united in support of the Sultan ; and ready, unanimously, to effect 
the utter ' ruin ' of the Pacha, if he should persist in his inten- 
tionS'' The Pacha did persist: he boldly and unequivocally 
announced his persistance (Par, Paper, 11th Aug. 1838). Wh^J; 
was done? — Nothing! Here, again, liord Palmerston has qi 
heavy account to render. 

But worse remains. 

Lord Palmerston had repeatedly pledged himself that all the 
Powers, and England especially, would, if the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali should come into hostile collision, take an active 
part with the Sultan. Well, these parties did come into hos- 
tile collision ; and what did Lord Palmerston to redeem these 
pledges ? — Nothing ! And on the 25th of June the army of 
the Sultan, with which all the powers of Europe were pledged to 
co-operate, was, after a skirmish rather than a fight, at Nezib, 
in a couple of hours utterly annihilated ; and on the 14th July 
the Sultan's fleet was carried off, by the treachery of its com- 
manders, into the ports of the Pacha, passing through the fleet of 
France, which seemed to look with favour on the treachery, and 
close to that of England, which more modestly shut its eyes, that it 
might not see it ; and this British fleet, thus playing at bo-peep 
with the honour of England and the safety of Turkey, was of at 
least equal force with that which has since sufficed for the late 
gloriojjs operations in Syria, 

At 
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tbu inranncioiia moment Sultan Mahmoud Oied (SO Junel 
IS mcceeaed by a child. In the midst of these complicated 
», what, almoin, did LiJrd Palmerston do ? — Nothing ! But 
.oistNS of the Five Powers poured the following consolation 
jnj wordiinio the bleeding wounds of Turkey ; — 

he Undenigned hnve this morning received instructions from Ibeir 
rtive Qorernmcnt!, in virtue of which they have the honour lu 
■n the Sublime Poile that affreemenl [accord] heticecn the Five 
« ttfwn the Eastern qvetlion is ensured, and to invite the Porte lo 
id any final d^icrmi nation without their concurrence, awaiting the 
of the intereti which those Powers feel for the Porte. 
4atantiiiople,July21, 1839. (Signed) 

Bahon de Sturmhr. Babon Roussin. 
Ponsonbt. Count Db K<enicsmarck.' 

A. BouTENBFF. — Par. Pap., 1839. 

^e Porte, having lost, in spite of the guarantee and pledges 
■ne magnanimous allies, her army and her fleet, ajid two- 
of her empire, and being, in fact, prostrate and paralysed, 
ncapable of motion, is kindly invited to lie still, and to await 

result of tht inteTest these powers feel for her recovery. 

: real meaning however of this adiice was, that the Porte 
should not, in the first moments of dismay, enter into any nego- 
tiation with the victorious Pacha. Ibis is important ; because it 
pledged France, as well as the other powers, to oppose any 
direct arrangement between the Porte and the Pacha — a result 
which she afterwards most unwarrantably tried to accomplish. 
But what did Lord Palmerston in consequence of this new 
engagement ? — Nothing ! And so, as far as we are informed, 
affairs remained for twelve months ; when, all of a sudden, we 
find that the agreement between the great Powers on the Eastern 
question, the assurance of which was testified under their re- 
spective hands, never existed at all ; and that the two greatest of 
the Powers, instead of going to war with Mehemet AH, for the 
protection of their ally the Sultan, were going to war with each 
other, — nobody — and, least of all. Lord Palmerston — could 
clearly make out why or wherefore. 

Such is the surface, and, as far as the official papers go, the in- 
terior, of our diplomacy on the Eastern Question, and assuredly 
a more miserable detail of unaccountable delays, gross incon- 
sistencies, and lamentable failures, never was exhibited. We do 
not presume to say that particular portions of it may not be capa- 
ble of explanation or extenuation, but it seems to us to involve 
several flagrant and important contradictions which never can be 
reconciled. Here, however, and without any vain attempt to 
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guess at what possible defence Lord Palmerston may be able to 
make^ we shall leave this part of the case. The debates in par- 
liament and the publication of the whole process of the negotia- 
tion, must soon enable the public to judge, on full evidence, a 
cause which, in its present state, does seem to bear most heavily 
on the noble Lord and his colleagues. 

We now arrive at what has become the most important part of 
the subject — our difference with France ; on which, however, we 
hasten at the outset to express our conviction that there is not a 
sober, reasonable, and considerate mind in France any more than 
in England and Europe at large, which can doubt that the 
Frenchministry was— from' beginning to end — in fact and in argu- 
ment — in the letter and in the spirit — in judgment and in temper 
— absolutely and altogether in the wrong ; and we cannot but 
express our surprise and regret at finding so large a portion (not so 
large, however, we hope, as it seems) of our neighbours so unjust 
to us and to themselves as to look for offence where none could 
be intended ; and to imagine that we, people of at least common 
sense, could ever fail to acknowledge and appreciate the high sta- 
tion and influence of France in the civilised world. We had hoped 
that twenty-five years of friendly intercourse had made us better 
acquainted, and that the impressions created by the fury of the 
Revolution and the fraud of Buonaparte had faded before the 
light of truth : that is, we trust, the case with a large portion of 
France, but there is we fear a larger, at least a louder, portion, 
who from ignorance and passion and personal restlessness, but still 
more from political and religious prejudices, are prone to seize 
every pretence, however flimsy or false, of showing their enmity to 
England ! — a lamentable and unworthy weakness as regards 
France herself, and one we fairly, but in all civility, tell her, which 
will not increase her physical power, and will very much tend to di- 
minish her moral influence. We are for peace with all the world, 
and above all with our neighbours ; but if she is resolved to pick 
a quarrel with us, God defend the right ! — and we shall be glad 
that she puts it on such absurd, such irrational, and such — to her- 
self — humiliating grounds. We never have entertained a wish, nor 
dreamed that we had the power, of humiliating that great nation ; 
but, as Dr. Johnson said that no author was ever written down 
but by himself, let that great nation take care that she does not 
by violence, injustice, and folly, humiliate herself. 

Though our readers are, we doubt not, well nigh weary of the 
altercations between Lord Palmerston and M . Thiers, and the 
French and English press, yet we feel it to be necessary to re- 
capitulate the main points of the case, and the rather, because we 
hope to be able to do so with more ensemble than we have yet seen 

it 
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mon cause against Mehemet Ali if he should force on a collision 
with the Sultan. It does not appear^ nor could we expect to fipid 
in despatches of that class, what the ulterior intention of the 
Powers were ; but it is obvious that, having determined on hos- 
tilities, they must have been prepared to pursue them to any ex- 
tremities to which the obstinacy of the Pacha might drive them. 
We therefore conclude that in 1888 France must h&Ye professed 
her readiness to coerce the Pasha, if it should become necessary, 
an engagement which we believe she might safely have made ; for 
we have no doubt that she was the real instigator of the Pacha*s 
proceedings, and that without her encouragement he never would 
have driven matters to extremities. 

We have seen that after the battle of Nezib the Five Powers 
volunteered to declare to the Porte, in the celebrated note (already 
given), dated 27th July, 1839^ that they had come to ^ a perfect 
agreement (accord) on the Eastern Question.' Such a note 
could not of course state the details of that accord^ but we have 
a distinct explanation of it in Lord Palmerston's speech (6th 
August, 1840). 

' We had been negotiating with France for the last twelve months on 
the general principle of maintaining the independence of the Turkish 
empire under its existing dynasty. There had been no difference what- 
ever between the governments on these points. The French govern- 
ment had declared that in the most unequivocal manner. As early as 
last July France had spontaneously declared to the other Four Powers 
of Europe that she considered the maintenance of the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish empire, under its present dy nasty , as essen- 
tial to the preservation of the peace of Europe, and that she was deter- 
mined to oppose^ by all her means of action and by all her influence, 
any combination to subvert it.' 

And this is proved by a dispatch of Marshal Soult's, and subse- 
quently confirmed by still more solemn evidence. 

The Queen of England stated in her speech from the Throne, 
27th August, 1 839 : — 

* The same concord which brought these intricate questions [the 
Belgic affairs] to- a peaceful termination prevails with regard to the 
affairs of the Levant. The Five Powers are alike determined to up- 
hold the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire ; and I 
trust this union will ensure a satisfactory settlement of matters which 
are of the deepest importance to Europe.' 

The King of France too, in opening the next Session of his 
Chambers (23rd December), made a similar declaration : — 

' Our flag, in concert with that of Great Britain, and faithful to the 
spirit of that union, always so advantageous to the interests of both 
countries, has watched over the independence and immediate safety of 
the Ottoman Empire. — [a rather loose watch they had kept when they 
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meet the immediate and pressing exigency — the political preten- 
sions and territorial usurpations of Mehemet Ali ; and we appeal 
to the common sense of all mankind whether the terms of the 
agreement^ or the state of affairs in which it was framed, admit of 
any other possible construction. France, therefore, not only acted 
with bad faith, but now endeavours to excuse herself by a 
miserable ' quibble.' 

This is not merely our conjecture ; nor has Lord Palmerston 
done more than civilly leave it to be inferred from the notorious 
facts ; but it is the direct and honest assertion and charge against 
his own ministers, of a French gentleman of high rank, character, 
and talents — the Duke de Valmy, deputy of the Haute Garonne. 
He, even at the first outbreak, when all the rest of France ap- 
peared frenzied by the revolutionary press of M. Thiers, pub- 
lished his opinion on the question, which, with great good sense 
and candour, put the matter on its right footing, and with singular 
sagacity anticipated the assertions of Lord Palmerston and the 
admissions of M. Thiers in their subsequent communications. 
We shall extract a few passages from this remarkable paper, not 
only because it is ably executed, but because the evidence of such 
a man as M. de Valmy is in this case less liable to suspicion of 
bias than ours could be. 

After stating the 7iote of the 27th July, 1 839^ and the passages 
from the two royal speeches as given above, the Duke proceeds — 

* Why do these declarations form the main prop of foreign cabinets ? 
Because they have always acted up and spoken to the like purport. 
Why do they show our weakness ? Because we have not been faithful 
to our declarations^ and at the present time they may be brought in 
evidence against us, I am aware that, following the example of the 
ministry of the 12th of May [M. Mold's], there is still a discussion 
upon the meaning of the word * integrity,^ But we can admit no quib- 
bling to be resorted to respecting the fate of empires ; and it would no 
doubt sufl&ce to appeal to the good sense of Admiral Roussin [the am- 
bassador who had signed the note], to be very soon convinced that he 
did not understand ' the integrity of the Ottoman empire ' otherwise than 
the ambassadors with whom he signed the act of the 2*7 th of July. In 
any case it cannot be supposed that a diplomatic note can be signed 
without previously being satisfied as to the meaning of the words con- 
veyed in the said act.' 

The Duke might have added, that the same word integrity 
was repeated in all the French diplomatic papers and, six months 
later, in the King's speech, without any attempt to give it any dif- 
ferent or restricted meaning ; and indeed the King's speech goes 
further to contradict M. Thiers' quibble, for it distinguishes be- 
tween the present danger of the Sultan, and the ulterior danger 
to the integrity of the empire; but M. de Valmy then goes on 
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And then tte Duke asks whether M. Thiers' call to arms was 

* on his part a serious manifestation, having for object the defence of a 
national policy — an European interest in the Eastern question ? or was it 
but a measure ab irato for the purpose of dissimulating a false position 
and a retrograde proceeding ?' 

And he goes on to prove that there is not a shadow of consistency 
or common sense in M. Thiers' professed policy as to the East — 
that^ in fact^ he had no policy at all (since clearly confirmed by his 
own speeches), and that the commotion he excited in France was a 
mixture of personal pique at his own failure and of party tactics 
to cover his retreat. 

We hear of the enlightened times in which we live — of the 
torrents of light with which the press irradiates the public mind 
— and, above all, of the journalism which makes France one great 
ecole normale of political philosophy; but, alas! we defy the 
annals of ignorance to produce an instance of so general, so deep, 
and so utterly causeless a delusion as M. Thiers and his partisans 
lately spread over France — a delusion which we know not that 
any man in France except the Duke de Valmy, or any news- 
paper but the Presse, have ventured boldly and frankly to expose 
— of which, even such men as Lamartine and Guizot seem to 
think it prudent to raise the comers only by degrees, as light is 
admitted gradually and with precautions, into the cell of a conva- 
lescent maniac. 

The first outcry was, that France was insulted, and that her 
honour required the reparation of blood. Lord Palmerston — 
and we applaud his conduct in this conjuncture ; it was unusual, 
but it was prudent and dignified ; a departure from diplomatic 
reserve and a concession to public feeling, which one who feels 
himself clearly in the right can afford to make — Lord Palmerston, 
we say, took an early opportunity of making a statement in par- 
liament, so true, and yet so conciliatory, that, except by a few 
eiwrgumeneSy who are absolutely incurable, the charge of insult 
is, we believe, entirely abandoned. But then it was said that 
France was isolated— -expelled — from the congress of nations. 
Lord Palmerston again destroyed that pretence : his memoran- 
dum of the 31st August showed that France was not expelled, but 
had, contrary to the wishes and earnest entreaties of her allies, 
withdrawn herself; — that if she was isolated, it was that, like a 
sulky child, she had put herself into a comer because her associ- 
ates would not allow her to have everything her own way ; and 
that, in fact, concessions had been offered in the desire of appeas- 
ing her waywardness, which we do not hesitate to say would, if 
adopted, have defeated the main object : in fact the real blame 
imputable to the allies was the strenuous humility with which they 
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But even it' the four Powers could have imagined that snch 
I option could at such a time have been made, by any fonos, 
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palatable to France, there were other reasons connected with 
the success of the measure itself which would naturally have 
prevented it. France professed to have withdrawn herself from 
the affair out of regard to the interests of Mehemet Ali, whom 
she afifected — on what pretence we know not — to take under 
her special protection ; and can it be supposed that the Powers 
had not discovered *^the intrigues unworthy a great nation,* 
as M. de Valmy justly calls them, by which France had endea- 
voured to delay and embarrass the completion of the treaty? 
Could they be ignorant of M. Thiers' secret communications with 
Mehemet Ali? of his busy anxiety and unscrupulous efforts to 
defeat the object of the four Powers? Was it not clear that the 
success of the treaty would mainly depend on the celerity of its 
execution ; and that prudence and humanity both required that 
Mehemet Ali should have as little opportunity as possible of 
making his resistance more desperate and calamitous? What 
would have been thought of the common sense, the sincerity of 
the allies, if they had compiunicated to France, one hour before 
it was necessary, information which she would have instantly 
conveyed to Mehemet Ali, and of which she would, no doubt, 
have availed herself in every possible way towards defeating 
the success of the treaty? Has not M. Thiers confessed that 
the moment he did hear of the treaty he employed the French 
telegraph to apprise Mehemet Ali ? and did he not boast ' que 
par une heureuse circonstance le telegraphe avait sauve la flotte 
du Pacha ?' — (Speech 25th Nov.) — The boast, like others of 
M. Thiers' fanfarronnadesy was unfounded; the French tele- 
graph did not save the stolen fleet ; but M. Thiers' attempt to 
defeat the allies is not the less indisputable. The four Powers 
seem to have shown great — too great — anxiety to satisfy even 
the unreasonable wishes of France ; but that they should commit 
suicide to please M. Thiers was rather too much to expect. 
If Lord Palmerston can make as good a defence for the long 
delay in coming to this arrangement as he may for not having 
afforded France a new chance of defeating it, he will come out 
of the Eastern affair with more credit than he ever has out of 
any other. 

As we have noticed this last charge chiefly out of respect to 
its having been produced by M. Guizot, and subsequently 
adopted — when he felt everything else slipping from under him — 
by M. Thiers, we beg leave to say that we do not measure M. 
Guizot by the scale of this moyen echappatoire, which is a mere 
flimsy pretence — not even a plausibility. M. Guizot is a man 
of genius, patriotism, and worth — but his situation is peculiar — 
he was ambassador; he could not in honour — which, after all, 
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received from that English cabinet minister as an ingredient in 
his detestable attempt to excite a war against England^ the fact is. 
too curious^ too important^ and we believe we may say too 
unique^ not to be recorded in every account of the transaction. 
If the friends of Lord Holland can give the lie to M . Thiers it is 
their most sacred duty to do so. We hope they may — we fear 
they cannot ! 

But we now arrive at the more serious and substantial question^ 
what really is all this agitation about ? cut bono 9 Why are the 
two most Western nations of Europe to be embroiled in exas- 
perating controversies, and overwhelmed with enormous expenses, 
and subjected to accumulated taxation, to say nothing of other 
inappreciable risks, because the Pacha of Egypt revolts against 
the Sultan of Constantinople ? 

The first and obvious reason is the jealousy which the rest 
of Europe has that Russia should, from the danger of the 
Porte, have an opportunity of aggrandising herself in that 
quarter. For our own parts, unpopular as it may be, we hesitate 
not to say that we have little fear of Russia — she is a great 
power, but she is not so great as she appears. Her limbs are too 
large for her muscles ;. and we believe that she would be weaker 
and less formidable, if she were so ill advised as to possess 
herself of Constantinople, than she is at this hour. She is 
already unwieldy ; any considerable increase of territory would 
render her unmanageable. For her own sake then, as well as 
for that of the rest of Europe, it is desirable to maintain the 
Sultan at Constantinople ; and as the Sultan's empire is not so 
much one of territory as of religion, his power can be main- 
tained only by preserving to him the supremacy of the adja- 
cent Mahometan world. It was really a relief to the Porte to 
be freed from the laborious and feverish custody of Christian 
Greece; and if Egypt were to become Christian to-morrow, 
we "should say, for the sake of both parties, emancipate her 
immediately; but with what possible justice can we profess to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey, which must always mean the 
integrity of the Mahometan empire — while we would lop off 
from her the best portions of the Mahometan people — Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt? We do not forget that there are Christians 
in Syria, but they are at present in no proportion to make an 
exception to the general rule. And Mehemet Ali, for whom it 
is proposed to subtract these great provinces from the Ottoman 
sovereignty, is not only a Mussulman but a Turk. Preserve then, 
we say- — humbly echoing the determinations solemnly promul- 
gated from the thrones of England and France, — preserve ' the 
TNTEORiTY of the Ottoman empire under its present dynasty ; ' 
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would not have been wanting if we were not too proud and too 
much in the right to condescend to scold ? 

This French folly about Eg3rpt— and never, we believe, was 
there a greater — has been, as we have before hinted, the real 
motive of all their proceedings. What care they about Mehemet 
Ali— who made his first reputation by opposing them ? How 
are they the better or the worse for his holding Egypt, or Egypt 
and Syria, hereditaire or viagere? What is it to them more, 
than to us? — Nothing at all, if their professions were sincere. 
But they dream of establishing themselves in Egypt. Mehemet 
Ali is seventy- two years of age : his possession cannot be long. 
If Egypt be now re-attached to the Turkish Empire, under the 
mediation and guarantee of all the powers of Europe, and parti- 
cularly if France herself were to join in the arrangement, there 
was an end of her prospect of possessing herself of the country, 
either at Mehemet's decease, or at any other early period. She 
therefore withdrew herself from the possibility of being implicated 
in any such guarantee, and has exerted her utmost arts, both of 
intrigue and intimidation, to prevent the other powers from 
erecting that barrier to her ambitious designs. 

Lord Palmerston has been blamed by some who approve the rest 
of his recent conduct in this affair and who are sincerely anxious for 
the maintenance of peace, because, after M. Guizot's accession to 
office, he renewed his altercation with the French Government 
by replying (2nd November) to a note which M. Thiers had 
addressed, on the 8th October, to Lord Granville, and which 
reply might tend to embarrass the new minister by reviving a 
controversy which seemed terminated by M. Thiers' retirement. 
Those who make this objection have not looked accurately at 
the case. They have perhaps confounded M. Thiers' general 
reply to Lord Palmerston, dated 3rd October, to which was 
added a postscript, dated 8th October (neither of which we ad- 
mit required any answer), with the note from M. Thiers to Lord 
Granville, dated also 8lh October, which it was absolutely impos- 
sible that Lord Palmerston could leave unacknowledged — not only 
from courtesy, but from its intrinsic and extrinsic importance. 
First, this note of the 8th October was the first professed expo- 
sition of the views of France, and while it affected to adhere to the 
reasonings and inferences of M . Thiers' former despatches, it was 
in fact a new view of the case — a French ultimatum, consenting to 
leave the question of Syria to be determined by the fate of war, but 
laying down as a casus belli any attempt to dispossess Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt. Secondly y this note was adopted by M. Guizot and 
the New Ministry as the basis of their policy ; and, on both those 
grounds, it was indispensable that the English Government should 
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her the most trifling offence, — we should readily and frankly 
make any adequate reparation or apology; but where there 
has confessedly been neither injury nor offence, it is puerile, it is 
ridiculous, to ask for a vague 'concession quelcanque,* which 
though but a mean gratification to the vanity of the receiver, 
would be a serious disgrace to the power that should be so 
weak as to give it. We notice this point because the recent 
explosion in France, and what we still more wonder at and regret, 
the colour of the debates in her Chambers, prove a spirit of 
captious jealousy, which, for the future peace of the world, 
ous^ht not to be indulged and encouraged. It is not safe in 
private life, and still less amongst nations, to accustom unrea- 
sonable and hot-tempered people to feel that they can obtain 
whatever they happen to wish for, by flying into a passion. Eng- 
land has shown — we trust, to the satisfaction of Europe — assuredly 
to the approbation of her own conscience — ^how well we can keep 
our temper under severe provocation ; but for the future quiet of 
our lives, we must endeavour to convince our irascible neighbours 
that wanton provocations and appeals ' ab iratOy as M. de Valmy 
calls them, are not the modes by which anything can be obtained 
from us; and that honour as well as policy will be best con- 
sulted by civiller manners and a more friendly spirit — of both of 
which we have given, and trust we shall continue to give, a laud- 
able example. 

But even if M. Thiers' proposition could be taken to mean a 
concession, not to France but, to Mehemet, we ask, first, what 
right has France to put herself forward to make personal terms 
for the Pacha? She professes that she has no secret alliance 
with him, nor indeed can she have any legitimate engagement, 
because she admits that he is not a substantive power, however 
she may wish to make him one, with a view of unmaking him 
by-and-by; nor can the other Powers, with truth or in honour, 
admit that France has any more claim than each of themselves to 
affect any peculiar interest for the Pacha. 

But the higher and more substantial questions are, does 
the public safety admit that Mehemet should have better 
terms? and does his conduct deserve that he should have 
any terms at all? We will answer the last question first, 
and that by a decided negative — Mehemet Ali deserves no 
favour; and the sentence of destitution from the government of 
Egypt, lately pronounced by the Porte, was fully warranted 
by his incorrigible insubordination. Let us recollect, first, what 
he originally was — by what unjustifiable means he raised him- 
self to be a vassal of the Porte — ^by what bloody services he 
flistinguished himself in that character — that it is only recently 
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its guilty author? No man in Europe, except some Frenchman 
influenced with passion and party, will deny the abstract justice 
of deposing Mehemet AH from a power he had so fatally abused, 
and that he has richly merited the sentence thus pronounced 
against hun. 

But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the compli- 
cations of international jealousies and interests do too often require 
that rigid justice should be tempered by political expediency; 
and if the feelings of France (unreasonable as we may think 
them) can be calmed and conciliated, and if the peace of Europe 
can be preserved, by a concession to the extent of leaving to the 
guilty Pacha his status quo in Egypt, we shall be glad, in the 
general interests of humanity, if his immediate submission shall 
justify the Porte and the European Powers in consenting to such 
an arrangement. That is a concession — and indeed, as far as we 
can at present see, the only concession which can be now made 
consistently with the honour of the belligerent powers, and the 
future safety of the Levantine people. God grant that the peace 
of the world may be secured by a sacrifice reconcilable only 
with strict j ustice and sound policy by the great and transcendent 
importance of the object for which it is made ! 

Even while we write these lines we learn that these generous 
terms have been offered to Mehemet Ali, and by him accepted, 
and that, therefore, the ostensible motive of any immediate rupture 
with our neighbours is happily removed ; and we most devoutly 
hope that the agitation so mischievously excited in France may 
be allayed by the selfish prudence of the king, and the patriot- 
ism of the honestest and, we believe, the ablest ministry that 
he has ever yet called to his councils. But l,et not the lesson 
of the last few months be lost upon us. Let us not forget 
that we found, in the late crisis, neither good will nor even 
good manners, — not a friend — not an apologist, — no, not one — in 
any part or party of that country. The few — the very few — who 
were forced by their reason or their conscience to pronounce 
M. Thiers in the wrong, had never the moral courage of ad- 
mitting England to be in the right. The Duke de Valmy, 
with all his good sense and talents, was obliged to consult the 
prejudices of his constituents by winding up his address with a 
denunciation of the * ambition of England :' and the Presse, the 
only newspaper that took the side of peace, was forced to pro- 
pitiate its subscribers by vague tirades against the 'habile joe?*- 
fidie de VAngleterre,^ We had, it seems, so cleverly concealed 
our perfidy that the able writer in the Presse did not know where 
to find it ; but, like a good Frenchman, he could admit no doubt 
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I of its secret exislt-ncc. AU llie rest of Fiance was one wilil 
against us, — radicals, republicaiH, royalisls, jjiste wilieti, 
i prelre. sncurm, soldiery, satloTa, shopkeepers, — every indi- 
ai seemed to tear that Lis own patrioiisiD would be suspBcled 
■e did nut denounto and fiecrate England^ and abjure in the 
t violent terms the English alliance. 

\a an example of the degree to which this hatred is felt and 
wed, we need only take ihe speech pronounced on the 3rd of 
cember by M. Jaubert. once a Doctrinaire, a friend and fol- 
der of M. GuizoI,and who, when the latter accepted the embsssv 
.ondon, became a member of M. Thiers' cabinet. From sucli 
m i)ne would expect moderation both in ideas and language. 
,-, what says he? M. BeriTer, the legitimist leader, liad 
e n violent aud foolish sjieech, in 'hich, intending to taik 
Brly and contemptuously of the English nation, he called it, 
;he phrose of the old chronicles, ' /'Anglais' — ' the Engliah- 
!)!.' M. Jaubert seized on the expression, and exclaimed — 
'I repeat it, — tha Englithman ! I am happy to adopt from the 
ioural>le M. Berryer that expression of our ancient hatred agaiuat 
glaiid.' — Speech, 3rd December. 
Again : — 

' This English atUance, which has lasted teu years, and has heeu so 
highly applauded as conducive to the interests of philosophy, humanily, 
and Bociely — well, I dnu't nt all ni^ee in Ihesc coNroopoliie sentiiiienta. 
In spite of my passage through the DoclrinniTe school, I still fee!. Id 
their full force, those national sentimenU with which I was inspired iu 
thidai/s of Hie Emperor ! ' — Ihid. 
And again : — 

' Our causes of complaint against England have been accumulating 
for twenty-five years. At last comes this direct outrage ; and we now 
find ourselves face to face with our ancient enemy/ Ah, we have a 
long score to wipe off with her ! For my part, 1 humbly confess that 
I am impatient for the datj of vengeance.' — Ihid. 

This from a man bred in the most rational and moderate 
school of French politics, and a member of the recent Cabinet, 
which profe.\sed, up to the moment it was turned out, that its 
main principle was the English alliance ! 

Hear, also, the voice of a simple and generally somniferous 
bard, M. Casimir Delavigne, a special protege of Louis Philippe s, 
who awakens from his elegiac dozings to sound a point of war 
against iyrtni.nous, imjihicable, crvel, and perfidious England, 
He is describing the days of his youth spent at the town of 
Havre. 

' Alors j'etais enfant, et toutefois mon ame 

■idiesait dans mon sein d'un genereux courroui:; 
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Je sentais de la haine y fermenter laficmime. 
Enfant, j'aimais la France et d'un amour jaloux ; 
J'aimais du port natal lappareil militaire ; 
J'aimais les noirs canons gardiens de ses abords ; 
Enfant, j^aimais la France : aimer la France alors, 
C'<5tait detester VAngleterre ! 

Que disaient nos marins, lui demandant raison. 

De sa tyrannie eterneUe^ 
Quand leurs deux poiugs ferm^s mena9aient I'horizon ? 
Que murmuraient les vents quand lis me parlaient d'elle 

Ennemie implacable^ alliee infidele ! 
On citait ses sermens de parjures suivis, 
Les tr<5sors du commerce en pleine paix ravis, 
Aussi bien que sa foi, sa cruaute punique : 
Tt^moins ces prisonniers ensevelis vingt ans, 
Et vingt ans devortfs dans des cachots flottans '' 

Par la liberttS britannique ! ' 

— Delavigne^ Messerdennes, 

And a favourable critic observes, upon tbis tirade, that ' M. Ca- 
simir Delavigne could not better prove his personal devotion and 
gratitude to the House of Orleans than in thus joining the 
public cry against the perfidy of England.' They forget that 
ALORS the House of Orleans was living under the hospitable 
protection of that same ' perfidious England ;' — not in a cachot 
flottant^ but in a good house at Twickenham; and that Louis 
Philippe was eagerly soliciting a command in the allied armies 
against the person whom he then styled ' the Corsican usurper — 
but whose bones he is now canonising. 

The Presse, which we have quoted so frequently because it 
has been the most rational of the journals, and is besides sup- 
posed to be the organ of the king, formally announces the com- 
plete rupture of the 'English Alliance,' and congratulates France 
on the complete and unanimous abjuration which she has made 
of that false and mischievous vision. 

This paroxysm of fury, having no real cause, and, now, not 
even an excuse, will probably subside: but let us not persuade 
ourselves that either of the two great parties that divide the 
French people can ever forgive us — the one our early recogni- 
tion of Louis Philippe, and the other — Waterloo ! 

Nor can we say that we much regret this renunciation on the 
part of France, of what they call the ' English alliance,' though 
we do very much the temper and spirit in which it is made. We 
always thought the 'French alliance^ an unsure and hollow trust, 
that is, in the special meaning that has been lately given to the term. 
Close intimacies, which are not based on some public engagement, 
and referable to some known standard, are the most dangerous 
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condition^ should fear that she has not the power to maintain an 
adequate police in Palestine by her own means ; and if the occu- 
pation of St. Jean d' Acre by a European power should be thought 
necessary to insure free access to the Holy Land, — let it be com- 
mitted to the care — not of England ; God forbid ! but — if she 
will accept the trust — to that of Austria ; a power of whose 
guardianship no one could be jealous, and on whose good faith all 
could rely.* But let us rather hope that the Porte, by undertaking 
itself this interesting office, will avoid any derogation, however 
slight, from its territorial integrity. 

To conclude : — If Mehemet Ali and France have been en- 
couraged in their opposition to the general wishes of Europe by 
the hope of any serious difference of opinion in England on these 
subjects, they are egregiously mistaken. A dozen of crazy agi- 
tators may deceive half a dozen ignorant mobs, and may carry 
to Paris the empty nonsense of their congratulation and encou- 
ragement — to be disregarded there as they have been despised 
at home : but the great majority of the wealth, intelligence, 
and weight of the people of England — the Conservative party 
— :will be found ready to support even their political adver- 
saries, when they have — however reluctantly and unintention- 
ally — blundered into a right course. The Conservative party 
will be always true to its Conservative principles. It accepts the 
Reform Bill in England, and the July revolution in France, as 
des faits accowpUs, to use M. Guizot*s own expression: — what 
is done is done — and the Conservatives in both countries have now 
no other duty but to endeavour to improve the existing circum- 
stances— gz^zcyw^rf corrigere est nefas — to the advancement of 
private happiness and public prosperity, to the progress of civili- 
sation and light, and particularly to the first indispensable condi- 
tion of all civilisation and prosperity — universal peace. 

In England, the Conservatives will never attack their adver- 
saries through the public interests, nor attempt to embarrass them 
on questions in which they have supported, however inconsistently 
and feebly, a national and rational policy. They will seek their in- 
crease of strength where they found its original elements — in honest 
means — in the patriotic industry of their representatives in the 
Legislature — and in zeal and activity at the registry and in the cor- 
porations. They well know that there lie the legal and legitimate 
springs of their future and not distant success. They will prepare 
themselves against the agitation of new reform bills, which will 
be produced when their adversaries shall have found that the old 

* It would, we hope, be no serious objection that the Emperor of Austria now takes, 
we believe in common with the Kings of Naples and Sardinia, the nominal title of 
King of J ertisalem, 
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Art. I. — History of Scotland, By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
Vol. VII. Edinburgh. 1840. pp.471. 

'T^HE industry to trace and discover historical documents is 
•*- seldom found united with the talent to condense and employ 
them. It is not always the same hand that can draw forth the 
metal from the mine and smelt away the dross. We have seen 
in France, during the last century, innumerable naiTatives,like_ 
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remaining. Nor has he fallen, unless in few cases, into the 
conmion error of ascribing undue importance and value to his 
own discoveries. From the whole he has derived a narrative, 
clear, vigorous, and graphic in its style, accurate and trustworthy 
in its statements. His candour and love of truth are conspicuous 
in every page; he has not been drawn aside by any favourite 
theory or preconceived opinion, and he has dealt out justice to all 
with a firm and unsparing hand. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that we hail the appear- 
ance of Mr. Tytler's seventh volume. One more will complete 
the work, which, we venture to predict, will then become, and 
long remain, the standard history of Scotland. 

The seventh volume, now before us, comprises the most 
VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiv. X brilliant. 
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alike displeasing to both of the extreme parties^ — ^to the 
'V'eheinent accusers, and to the vehement admirers, of Queen 
iMary, — ^to those who would brand her as a murderess, and to 
t^bose who would enshrine her as a martyr. We think, however, 
%hat an intermediate judgment will be found to combine, in a 
iremarkable degree, nearly all the valid arguments that both 
parties have put forward. But, amidst this tangled web of con- 
troversies, and with Mr. Tytler's new lights to apply to them, our 
only clear course will be, in the first place, to recapitulate the 
leading events, as we believe them to have happened, even at the 
hazard of repeating many facts already known to the reader. 

The misfortunes of Mary began even with her earliest days. The 
news of her birth, at Linlithgow, (December 8, 1542*) found the 
King, her father, secluded in the lonely palace of Falkland, and 
dying of a broken heart. He was weighed down to the grave by the 
untimely loss of his two sons, and, more recently, the disgraceful 
rout of his army. For whole days he would sit in gloomy silence, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, sometimes dropping his arms 
listlessly by his side, and sometimes convulsively striking them 
upon his heart, as i^ he sought to tear from out his breast the load 
of grief which oppressed it. Thus sunk into despair, he received 
the messenger from his Queen without welcome, and the news of 
a daughter's birth without pleasure : but his thoughts wandered 
back to the times of old, when the daughter of the Bruce had 
brought his ancestor the kingdom for her dowry, and he ex- 
claimed, with mournful forebodings, ^ It came with a girl, and it 
will go with a girl ! ' A few of his more favoured counsellors and 
servants stood around his couch: after some space the dying 
monarch stretched out his hand for them to kiss, and, casting 
upon them his last look of placid affection, turned round upon his 
pillow and expired. He was aged only thirty years, and his 
infant daughter and successor only six days. 

Six years pass, and the infant Queen becomes transferred, 
for safe custody and for future marriage, to France. Twelve 
years more, and we find her again embarking for her native land, 
with all the hopes for which she had left it, already blighted, — 
her youthful husband, Francis the Second, having sunk under 
a languishing disease, during which she had watched over him 
with devoted care and affection, — and she now returning to 
encounter, at scarcely yet eighteen, the stormy factions of her own 
northern realm. Warm-hearted and confiding, her most eager 

* We may observe that Mr. Tytler is not always sufficiently careful in giving the 
dates, except where he decides any controversy respecting them. Neither the dates of 
Queen Mary's birth, nor of King James's deatii, for instance, are to be found in his 
pages. 
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inr poflcport which Marr KOsht- bat sent some ships of war with 
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far Tbodmortrxl, when the Cmid the saf« foihlnct withheld. w« 
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we, pewdventnrt the Queea'*, yoni miaticw's, iraktBdnem mieh t ataj my 
voyagr, bat now f un detertnined to •dTCMvtc ibe matter, whataoeter 
eome of it. I trnit the wind will be so broorsble « I shall not need 
lo come rm the coast of England : and if I do, then, Mocstenr I'Ambas- 
Mdcnr, the Qneen, jovt mbtresa, shall hare me in her hands to do her 
will of me ; and if she be so hard-hearted as to desire my end, she may 
then do her pleasure, and make tacrilice of me: pendventnte that 
caanalty might be better for me than to lire. In this matter God's will 
be fulfilled.' t 

NotwithstasfUng these — let ns use a Scottish word in speaking 
of a Scottish Queen — 'owerirue' forebodingsof e^il. and lingering 
regrets, Mary, having taken leave of her uncles ot" (juise, em- 
barked at Calais anil proceeded on her voyage. It has often been 
related how, until the night, she never ceased to look upon the 
lessening shores of France — how she commanded a couch to be 
sprea<l for her on deck— how at sunrise she eagerly sought an- 
other parting glance before the coast finally faded from her sight 
— how sadly she bade adieu to that cherished country where her 
early love lay buried, and where her remaining affections were 
enshrined. ' Farewell, France,' she said, ' beloved France, I shall 
never see thee more ! ' Soon after this sprung up a favourable 
lirecze to waft her on her voyage : a still more auspicious f<^ 
stTeened her galley from the notice of the English ships, and 
enabled her to arrive in safety; although Erantome, who was one 
of the gentlemen attending her, most ungratefully denounces le 
trnuillard as a fitting emblem — de sim royaume brouille, brouilhm 
el midjilaiHanl'.X 

On the 19th of August, 1561, Mary landed at Leith, amidst 
the rude attempts at slate, but sincere rejoicings of her people. 



lir N. Tlirockmorton and rtie Earl of Bedford lo the Council, Feb. 26, 15C| 

+ Keiih, p. ne. Tytler, vol. vL., i>. 273. 
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May not then her thoughts have wandered back^ as ours do now, 
to recall how, at the same port, five-and-twenty years before, 
another Queen of Scotland had landed — Madeline of France, the 
bride of King James — how, on descending from the ship, Made- 
line had knelt down upon the shore, and taking up some of the 
sand kissed it with deep emotion, while she implored a blessing 
upon her new country and her beloved husband ! * Madeline 
was young and fair as herself — her steps as buoyant, and her 
hopes as bright. But Madeline was more happy than Mary. 
Only a few weeks from her landing she expired — with no doubt- 
ful fame — no blighted affections — no violent and ignominious 
death ! 

' Whom the gods love die young, was said of yore, 
And many deaths do they escape by this — 
The death of friends — and that which slays even more. 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is 
Besides mere breath.' 

Never was young sovereign hailed in more beautiful verse than 
Buchanan prepared for Mary — never was poetical prophecy 
worse fulfilled than that of his 

' Nympha Caledonian quae nunc feliciter orae 
Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris avos ! ' 

We shall not pause to examine in detail the four first years of 
her administration. It seems admitted that her general con- 
duct in this period was distinguished both by sense and spirit. 
Amidst the fearful elements she was called to rule — cruelty and 
revenge, oppression and corruption, in every form — all the fierce 
and lawless passions of a dark age, which had been not softened 
or subdued, but only taught dissimulation and treachery by fre- 
quent intercourse with more polished nations — amidst these, how- 
hard, how apparently hopeless, the task of a youthful Queen, 
already denounced as a papist and a stranger ! Her beauty and 
accomplishments, indeed, made a favourable impression on her 
subjects. ' May God save that sweet face ! ' was the cry as she 
rode in procession to the parliament ; * she speaks as properly as 
the best orator amongst them ! ' But the more austere preachers 
of the ' Evangele ' frowned — and taught their flocks to frown — on 
the foreign * idolatress.' Although, on her landing, she had 
issued a proclamation promising to maintain the Protestant form 
of worship which she found established — although she had scru- 
pulously fulfilled this promise — she could not easily obtain for 
herself the same freedom of conscience that she granted. * I 
mean,' she had said even while yet in France, * to constrain none 

* See Mr. Tytier's History, vol. v. p. 257. 
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ny subjects, but would wish they were all as I am ; and I 
, tiiey sLall have no support to constrain me.' * Loud and 
.ce, however, were now the clamours agaiiut the celebratum of 
uidu in her own private chapel : — 

' It was even argued by Knoi,' observcB Mr. Tytler, ' that the Jewi 
were more tolerable i[i their tenets than the Romish Church ; he would 
rather eee, he said, ten thousand French eoldiers in Scotland than 
suffer a eingle mus. And when the Master of Lindsay, a furious zealot, 
heard that it was about to be celebrated, he bucWed on his harness, 
aisembled his followers, and niabing into the court of the pa)ace, shouted 
aloud that the priests should die the death. The Lord Jamea, however, 
opposed this violence, placed himself at the door of the chapel, over- 
awed the multitude, and preserved the lives of the chaplains who offi- 
ciated ; for which he was bitterly and ironically attacked by Knox." 

Nearly four years from her landing (July 29j 1565) was so- 
lemnised the Queen's second marriage with Lord Darnley. At 
the altar Mary appe.ired in deep mourning; and it was remarked 
by the superstitious that it was the same dress which she had worn 
on the melancholy day of her late husband's obsequies. She was 
now in her twenty-third year, and it needed but little of courtly 
exaggeration to declare her the most lovely woman of Europe. 
Her matchless beauty of person and bewitching grace of manner 
are warmly extolled by her partisans, and reluctandy acknow- 
ledged by her enemies, Her taste for all the fine arts and accom- 
plishments, and her skill in several, especially poetry and music, 
were never denied j though sometimes, by the Puritans, charged 
on her as crimes. On her character there is no such unanimity. 
So far as we may judge it from her proceedings up to this time, 
it appears warm, generous, and ronfiding ; but with each of these 
qualities carried to a faulty extreme. Impatient of contradiction, 
as a sovereign from her cradle, her warmth often impelled her 
beyond all prudent hounds, and rendered her heedless of advice 
and incapable of judgment. Her generosity was seldom tem- 
pered by caution ; and her confidence once granted was credu- 
lous and unguarded. ' It was Mary's weakness,' says Mr, Tytler, 
speaking of her in 1564, ' to be hurried away by the predomi- 
nating influence of some one feeling and object.' f And we find 
her on most occasions act or speak from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, instead of firm resolve and unswerving principle. On the 
whole, we may pronounce her, according to the words of Robertson, 
' an agreeable woman rather than a great Queen :' and, in both 
respects, we may add, the very opposite to her ' good sister ' of 
EnghuMl. 

Lord Darnley, who henceforth took the title of King Henry, 

" KeLdi, i>. 107, f Vol. vi. p. 373. 
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was the eldest son of the Earl of Lennox, and his mother^ next to 
Mary herself, the nearest in succession to the throne of England. 
He was now scarcely nineteen years of age, of a tall and graceful 
stature, and of outward graces and accomplishments, but utterly 
wanting, as it proved, in good qualities, both of head and heart. 
Not many months elapsed ere he began to show ingratitude 
to the Queen; he became addicted to drunkenness and other 
low debauchery, in pursuit of which he forsook her company, 
and even in public treated her with harshness and disrespect.* 
He openly aspired to the ' Crown matrimonial ' — ^implying an 
equal share with the Queen in the government; and by a strange 
but not uncommon combination, the more incapable he showed 
himself of wielding power, the more eager he appeared to grasp it. 
But it is very remarkable that even before the marriage had been 
solemnised he had so far aggrieved many of the nobles by his 
insolence^ that they already began to mutter amongst themselves 
vague threats of his assassination. This appears from a secret 
letter of the English ambassador, which we owe to Mr. Tytler's 
researches in the State- Paper Ofike : — 

* His (Darnley's) pride is intolerable, his words not to be borne, but 
where no man dare speak again. He spareth not also, in token of his 
manhood, to let some blows fly where he knoweth that they will be 
taken. Such passions, such furies, as I hear say that sometimes he will 
be in, is hard to believe. When they have said all, and thought what 
they can, they find nothing but that God must send him a short end, or 
themselves a miserable hfe. To see so many in hazard as now stand in 
danger of life, land, and goods, it is great pity to think. Only to re- 
medy this mischief, he must be taken away, or such as he hateth find 
good support.' t 

Darnley, however unfit to lead any of the factions, was some- 
times found by them an useful tool, and always an easy dupe. 
The Queen had at this time for her foreign secretary a Milanese, 
named David Riccio, who had lately risen from an humble station 
into high Court favour, and therefore, we need not add, made 
numerous enemies. The Protestant party, above all, were justly 
and reasonably alarmed at the rapid rise of this zealous, adherent — 
and perhaps, as they said, secret pensioner — of Rome, at the very 
moment when a league was forming on the continent for the utter 

* Among other fragments of verse in Mary's handwriting on the leaves of her Missal 
now at St. Petersburg, there is this stanza, which a recent traveller, Mr. Venables, tran- 
scribes (p. 300): — 

* Un coeur que Toutrage martire, 
Par un mepris ou d'un refus, 
A le pouvoir de faire dire 
le ne suis pas ce que ie fus — Marie.'' 
f Letter of Randolph, dated Jime 3, 1565, and addressied, Mr. Tytler in one place 
says, to Cecil (vol. vi. p. 402), in another place, to Leicester (p. 403) . But this is of 
little importance. 
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perpetrated on the 9th of March, 1566; and we will give it in 
Mr. Tytler's own words, as a sample of his clear and interesting 
narrative : 

* On Saturday evening, about seven o'clock, when it was dark, 
the Earls of Morton and Lindsay, with a hundred and fifty men, 
bearing torches and weapons, occupied the court of the palace of 
Holyrood, seized the gates without resistance, and closed them against 
all but their own friends. At this moment Mary was at supper in a 
small closet or cabinet which entered from her bed-chamber. She was 
attended by the Countess of Argyle, the commendator of Holyrood, 
Beaton, master of the household, Arthur Erskine, captain of the guard, 
and her secretary, Hiccio. The bed-chamber communicated by a secret 
turnpike stair with the King's apartment below, to which the conspirators 
had been admitted ; and Damley, ascending this stair, threw up the arras 
which concealed its opening in the wall, entered the little apartment 
where Mary sat, and casting his arm fondly round her waist, seated him- 
self beside her at table. A minute had scarcely passed when Ruthven, 
clad in complete armour, abruptly broke in. This man had just risen 
from a sick bed : his features were sunk and pale from disease, his voice 
hollow, and his whole appearance haggard and terrible. Mary, who 
was now seven months gone with child, started up in terror, command- 
ing him to be gone ; but, ere the words were uttered, torches gleamed 
in the outer room, a confused noise of voices and weapons was heard, 
and the next moment GJeorge Douglas, Car of Faudonside, and other 
conspirators, rushed into the closet. 

* Ruthven now drew his dagger, and, calling out that their business 
was with Riccio, made an eflfort to seize him, whilst this miserable 
victim, springing behind the Queen, clung by her gown, and, in his 
broken language, called out,a ** Giustizia, giustizia ! sauve ma vie, 
Madame, sauve ma vie.*' All was now uproar and confusion ; and, 
though Mary earnestly in^plored them to have mercy, they were deaf to 
her entreaties, the table and lights were thrown down, Riccio was 
stabbed by Douglas over the Queen's shoulder, Car of Faudonside, one 
of the most ferocious of the conspirators, held a pistol to her breast, and 
while she shrieked with terror, their bleeding victim was torn from her 
knees, and dragged, amidst shouts and execrations, through the Queen's 
bed-room to the entrance of the presence-chamber. Here Morton and 
his men rushed upon him, and buried their daggers in his body. So 
eager and reckless were they in their ferocity, that, in the struggle to get 
at him, they wounded one another; nor did they think the work 
complete till the body was mangled by fifty-six wounds, and left in a 
pool of blood, with the King's dagger sticking in it, to show, as was 
afterwards alleged, that he had sanctioned the murder. 

* Nothing can more strongly show the ferocious manners of the times 

trate,* &c. — ^Knox, p. 353, and Tytler's History, vol. vi. p. 326. On such erroneous 
principles it is evident that the murder of Riccio would be perfectly justifiable ; and 
Knox's own language, in afterwards referring to it, was that of triumph, rejoicing, and 
implied approval. This is admitted by his biographer, Dr. Macrie. (Life, edited by 
Dr. Crichton, p. 253.) 

than 
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the murder^ and with him they agreed to imprison their sovereign 
in Stirling Castle^ and compel her^ by threats of deaths to 
surrender the crown to Damley, under whose name the sceptre 
would be wielded by themselves. But at midnight Mary rose, 
threw herself upon a fleet horse, and fled to Dunbar, accom- 
panied only by the King and one attendant. The news of her 
escape flew through the land ; on to her rescue thronged her 
nobles, headed by the £arl of Both well, whose domains lay in 
that corner of the kingdom, and by his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Huntly ; a multitude of their retainers gathered in arms, and 
in a few days she could advance against the capital, at the head 
of eight thousand men. As she approached, the conspirators 
scattered hither and thither in the utmost alarm. Morton and 
Ruthven, and others, sought refuge in England, and Lethington> 
hastened towards the mountain recesses of Athol. The mOre 
artful Murray had the skill to conceal his participation, and to 
profess his abhorrence of the crime. So little did Mary suspect 
his share in the transaction^ that even at the first, when she heard 
of his arrival, she had instantly sent for him, and thrown herself 
into his arms, in an agony of tears, exclaiming, ' If my brother 
had been here, he never would have suffered me to have been 
thus cruelly handled ! ' Even now she appears not to have been 
undeceived. She extended to him her forgiveness of his former 
rebellion, and even exerted herself to compose an old feud 
between him and the heads of the opposite party, Bothwell and 
Huntly. 

For Darnley, he not only disclosed the names and denounced 
the deed of Ins former friends, but busied himself in bringing 
them to justice. Such conduct incensed them to the utmost; 
and they retaliated by laying before the Queen the ' Bands,' or 
covenants, proving that the King had been one main instrument 
of the conspiracy against her. ' Can we wonder,' says Mr. 
Tytler, ' that her heart was almost broken by the discovery ;. 
that — ^to use the words of Melvil — she should have loudUy 
lamented the King's folly and unthankful ness ; that she was^ 
compelled to withdraw from him all confidence ; and in solitary 
bitterness to act entirely for herself ? ' 

Such violent shocks and sorrows could not fail to impair the- 
Queen's healtib ; and there seemed great reason to fear that she 
might not survive her approaching child-birth. Her mind had^ 
become haunted with a feverish dread that Morton and his savage 
associates — their hands yet reeking with the blood of Riccio — 
had resolved to break in upon her during the pangs of her 
labour.* Uncertain of the result, she withdrew into Edinburgh 

* Randolph to Cecil, June 13, 1666. MS. State-Paper Office. 
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fallen, imputing it solely to the coldness of the Queen, and in no 
degree to his own ill conduct, and to the general scorn which it in- 
spired. Eager to gain, at all hazards, a share of power, he once 
more plunged headlong into most foolish and guilty courses ; 
and as his opponents were mostly Protestants, he — though him- 
self professing that faith — began to intrigue with the Romanists. 
He went so far as to write secretly to the Pope, blaming and 
lamenting the conduct of the Queen for not having as yet restored 
the Mass in her dominions. His intrigues being traced, and his 
letters intercepted, he, instead of contrition for the fault, only ex- 
pressed anew his complaint at being excluded from the govern- 
ment, and sullenly withdrew to fix his residence at Stirling. 
There he pined awhile in unpitied solitude^ attended only by his 
own servants or dependants, and forsaken by all the suitors for 
Court favour. * Among the nobles,' says Robertson, ' some dreaded 
his furious temper, others complained of his perfidiousness, and all 
of them despised the weakness of his understanding and the in- 
constancy of his heart.* * Finding himself utterly unable to form 
any party at home, he embraced the desperate resolution of 
leaving the kingdom, repairing to some foreign Court, and re- 
monstrating against the cruelty with which he thought himself 
treated. He communicated tliis wild design to his father, the 
Earl of Lennox ; and Lennox, for the purpose of preventing it, 
hastened to impart it by a letter to the Queen. Mary was much 
alarmed at the tidings. She perceived the disgrace, that her 
domestic troubles should be thus heralded abroad, and the danger 
that Damley might become a pretext or an instrument in the 
hands of any power that might, either on political or religious 
grounds, interfere in her dominions. There followed imme- 
diately an interview between her and Darnley, with most earnest 
remonstrances against his intended flight both from herself and 
from all the Lords of the Council. Her affectionate and endearing 
expressions, as reported in a letter from the Lords to the Queen 
Mother of France, are much dwelt on in her favour by several 
writers, especially by William Tytler, our author's grandfather, 
and, more recently, by the acute and learned Lingard.f There 
seems, however, great reason to suspect that these expressions 
were far more highly coloured than the truth would warrant, 
since we find the Queen's secretary, at this very time, mention the 
letter not as written but only as required to be signed by the 
Lords of Council. J Thus much only we consider certain — that 

* History of Scotland, Book iv. 
t History of England, vol. v. p. 238 note, 4to. ed. 

X Lethington to Archbishop Beatoun, the Queen's ambassador at Paris. Jedburgh, 
Oct. 24, 1566. The letter from the Lords is dated October 8. 
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arj and her counsellors remonstrated to the utmost a^rainsl her 
isband'e project — that his replies were short and stiHen — hut 
at, Lefore he returned to Stirling', she had prevailed in maliing 
jun, at least for the time, relinquish it. 

In proportion as her husband sunk, the Earl of Bothwell ap- 
peared to rise in Mary's favour. This nobleman was the bead 
of the ancient family of Hepburn, and the lord of extensive 
estates in the south-east of Scotland. Though himself a Pro- 
IfiStant, he had In carlj life warmly defended Mary of Guise, 
the Queen Regent, when assailed by the Keformers, and was 
Corced to retire into France from his attachment to her cause. 
He came back to Scotland some months before Mary herself; 
bat in tlie ensuing year he was accused of a plot against the Enrj' 
of Murray's life, and driven into banishment, nor was he per- 
mitted to return until Murray, in his turn, became an exile. 
He then strcngithened his interest by a marriag^e with Lady Jean 
Gordon, sister of another powerful noble, the Earl of Huntly, 
and appeare<l on all occasions zealously devoted to the support of 
the Royal cause. We have seen how faithful and important were 
bis services to the Queen in the trying crisis of her flight to 
Dunbar. From her gratitude or from her partiality he re- 
ceived a succession of favours, especially the wardenship of the 
three marches, till then conferred upon separate persons ; and be 
already held the office of High Admiral by hereditary right. At 
thii time he was less than thirty years of age ; and his character, 
from his repeated exiles, almost unknown in bis native country. 
Throckmorton, the English ambassador at Paris, thus describes 
him in a despatch of November 28, 1560:— ■ The Earl of Both- 
well is departed to return into Scotland, and hath made boast that 
he will do great things, and live in Scotland in despite of all men. 
He is a glorious (boastful), rash, and hazardous young man.' — 
From a contemplation of his whole career it may be said that 
undaunted courage appears his only virtue. In him a profligate love 
ofpleasurewasjoinedand made subservient to a restless and aspir- 
ing ambition. Bold, active, and, above all, utterly unscrupulous, 
of frank, soldier-like address and insinuating manners, he was 
well skilled in every wile that can ensnare the female heart. We 
find that during bis exile he had succeeded in debauching a noble 
Norwegian lady by a promise of marriage, and also, it is said, 
two daughters of a lord at Lubeck.* Man's life he regarded as 
little as woman's honour, whenever it stood between him and his 
objects ; and he drew from his border estates and office of Lord 
Warden a band of broken and desperate retainers, hardened and 

" See Laiijg* A[>p*ndii, No. mi. 
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murderous ruffians^ whose swords or whose daggers were ready at 
every bidding of their master. 

It has been argued by Mary*s advocates in this controversy, 
above all by Goodall and Whitaker^ that the Queen felt no un- 
worthy fondness for Bothwell ; that her confidence was due to his 
fidelity ; that her bounty had been earned by his services ; that she 
never forgot her duty to the King her husband, and that her final 
union with BothweU in the ensuing year sprung not from her 
attachment but from his compulsion. We must confess that, as it 
seems to us, this theory, already shaken to its foundations by 
Robertson and Hume, has been utterly and entirely demolished 
by Mr. Laing in his able Dissertation. We think it incontro- 
vertible that, after the birth of the prince, Bothwell gradually 
acquired over the heart of Mary a guilty and absolute ascendant. 
By what insensible steps her gratitude and confidence may have 
ripened into tenderness, or how soon he might obtain his triumph, 
is not so easy to determine. Perhaps even the perfidy of her 
own attendants may have conspired to her ruin. According to 
her enemies, she afterwards confessed to Murray, at Lochleven, that 
she was first betrayed to Bothwell on her return to Alloa (in Sep- 
tember, 1566), the Lady Reres havings without her sanction, intro- 
duced him one night into her chamber. ''' This alleged fact appears 
the more entitled to some weight, since we observe that it was 
brought forward by her worst accusers, not at all as a palliation, but 
only for a proof of her guilt. It is also much confirmed by the 
ninth of the love-sonnets ascribed to her, which distinctly alludes to 
the same transaction ; and adds, that it cost her many tears.f If 
this theory be well founded, it must, however, be acknowledged 
that the tears which Mary mentions did not long continue to flow. 
But we lay no stress on these conjectures. God forbid that we 
should argue that any degree of misconduct in her husband, of 
skill in her lover, or of treachery in her attendants, can justify a 
woman for dishonour ! Nay, if even it could be proved or pre- 
sumed that Mary had not absolutely yielded until after her hus- 
band's death, we should still arraign her of having relinquished to 
Bothwell the entire mastery of her aifections, and direction of her 
conduct, and of having thus enabled him and other worthless 
men to perceive that Darnley was the only obstacle between him 
and her hand. 

It chanced that about this time disturbances broke out upon 

* Buchanan's Detection, 6, compared with Keith, p. 445. See a note to Laing's 
Dissertation, vol. ii. p. 6. 

f < Pour lui aussi je iette mainte larme, 

Premier, quand ii se fit de ce corps possesseur 
Duquel alors il n'avait pas le ccBur.* — Sonnet iz. 
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band, came to visit her at Jedburgh the very day after Captain Hay 
came away. He remained there but one single night, and yet in that 
short time I had a great deal of conversation with him. He returned to 
see the Queen about five or six days ago ; and the day before yesterday 
he sent word to desire me to speak with him half a league from this, 
which I complied with, and found that things go still worse and worse. 
I think he intends to go away to-morrow ; but in any event I am much 
assured that he will not be present at the (prince's) baptism. To speak 
my mind freely to you, I do not expect, upon several accounts, any good 
understanding between them, unless God eflFectually put to his hand. I 
shall only name two. The first reason is, the King will never humble 
himself as he ought ; the other is, the Queen cannot perceive any one 
nobleman speaking with the King, but presently she suspects some con- 
trivance among them.' * 

At this very time the busy brain and black heart of Lethington 
were teeming with projects to sever this ill-starred alliance. In 
conjunction with Both well and Murray, he held a conference at 
Craigmillar with Huntly and Athol, and afterwards laid before the 
Queen their joint design. This was, to unite their efforts to procure 
a divorce between her and her husband. Pretexts were not want- 
ing. Darnley's infidelity might be alleged ; or his relation within 
the forbidden degrees of kindred might, notwithstanding the dis- 
pensation for it, afford a plausible, or at least in that age no unusual 
ground. Lethington also stipulated as a preliminary for the pardon 
of the Earl of Morton and his confederates in England. To these 
proposals, when laid before her, Mary declared that she was willing 
to agree, under the conditions that the process of divorce should 
be legal, and its effect not prejudicial to the rights of her son. 
It was then remarked, that after the divorce it would be better 
that Darnley should live in a remote part of the country, at a 
distance from the Queen, or retire to France. Upon this Mary, 
relenting, drew back from the proposal, expressed a hope that he 
might return to a better mind, and declared her own willingness 
rather to pass into France herself, and remain there, till he 
acknowledged his faults. Hereupon Lethington made this re- 
markable reply : — 

* Madam, saucy f ye not we are here of the principal of your Grace's 
nobility and council, that shall not find the mean well to make your 
Majesty quit of him without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my 
Lord of Murray, here present, be little less scrupulous for a Protestant 
than your Grace is for a Papist, I am assured he will look through his 
fingers, and will behold our doings, and say nothing thereto.' 

To these words Mary immediately answered the following : — 

* Monsieur de Croc to Archbishop Beatoun, Decemher 2, 1566. 

f A French word — se soucier — the meaning here is, * mind ye not,' / do you not 
consider.' 
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Mr. Tjtler^ speaking of May^ 1566> 'was the utmost indigna- 
tion and a thirst for revenge, upon the part of Morton^ Murray, 
Lethington, and their associates, which, there is reason to be* 
lieve, increased in intensity till it was assuaged only in his death.' 
Bothwell, whose temper always inclined him to violence rather 
than to cabals, was easily induced to concur in these views for his 
own aggrandisement, as also Huntly and Argyle ; but Murray 
— honourably, shall we say, or only cautiously — appears to have 
stood aloof from the rest ; content that his schemes of vengeance 
should be wrought out by other hands. The Queen's rising 
passion for Bothwell, which could be no secret to any of the 
statesmen at Craigmillar, might embolden them to act not only 
without her previous knowledge, but against her express com- 
mand. They might suppose that, when once the deed was done, 
they should easily succeed, either in disarming her resentment, 
or diverting her suspicions from themselves. 

According to the ferocious custom of those times, a ' band ' or 
agreement for the murder of Darnley was prepared : it is said to 
have been written by Sir James Balfour, then a follower of Both- 
well, and signed by Lethington, Huntly, Argyle, and Balfour him- 
sef, the instrument being then deposited in Bothwell's hands. It 
declared their determination that the King, as ' a young fool, and 
proud t3nrant, should not reign nor bear rule' over them; that 
therefore he must be cut off, and that they should all stand by 
each other and defend the deed.* 

From Craigmillar, the Queen, utterly unconscious of these 
infamous designs that were soon so deeply to afFect her own peace 
and fame, proceeded to Stirling for the baptism of her infant son. 
She had requested her ^good sister' of England to be the god- 
mother. Elizabeth despatched the Earl of Bedford as her ambas- 
iStador, and appointed the Countess of Argyle (Mary's natural 
sister) as her representative. The ceremony took place on the 1 7 th 
of December, with much magnificence. It was performed by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's, according to the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and the Royal infant received the names of Charles James. 
But the King, although he was then living in the palace, was 
absent from the ceremony. Let us here again borrow the words 
of an impartial eye-witness : 

* The King,' writes the French ambassador, ' had still given out that 
he would depart two days before the baptism; but when the time came 
on he made no sign of removing at all, only he still kept close within 
his own apartment His bad deportment is incurable ; nor can 

* The ei^istence of this ' band' is proved mainly by the confession of the Laird of 
Ormiston, taken at Edinburgh Castle, December 13, 1573, previous to his execution 
as an accessary to the murder. Ormiston saw the * band' in the hands of Bothwell, who 
showed him the signatures. See also Lord Herries's answer at York. — GoodaU, Ap- 
pendix, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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Soon afterwards they sent back Archibald Douglas with this 
message : — ^ Show the Earl Morton that the Queen will hear no 
speech of that matter appointed unto him.'* This seems to in- 
dicate that, so far from their former fictions of the Queen's con- 
sent, they durst not even name the project in her presence ; nor 
can we concur with Mr. Laing in thinking that what Morton de- 
manded was a formal warrant under the Queen's hand, command- 
ing the murder, which even a guilty party to the crime would be 
restrained in prudence from granting. f The words of Morton to 
Lethington and Bothwell seem rather to import, that if he should 
see the Queen's approbation of which they spoke, confirmed in her 
own hand- writing, he should consider that a proof of their word 
and an authority for his conduct. And if, as is affirmed by Mary's 
accusers, there had been expressions in her letters to Bothwell 
previous to the murder, clearly proving her participation. Both- 
well would no doubt have shown them to Morton in the hopes of 
obtaining a co-operation of which he was evidently most desirous. 
The pardon granted by the Queen to Morton and his brother 
exiles was most unwelcome to the King, who regarded these 
his old confederates as now his mortal enemies. In token of his 
displeasure he abruptly left the Court at Stirling, and took up his 
residence with his father Lennox at Glasgow. Soon afterwards 
he was seized with an illness so sudden and so violent, that it 
gave rise to rumours of poison, but unjustly, for ere long the 
symptoms of the small -pox became clear and manifest. The 
Queen immediately despatched her own physician to attend him,!j; 
but in other respects showed as little concern for his danger as 
he had for hers at Jedburgh : nor indeed, considering his conduct 
since his marriage and her own growing passion for Bothwell, 
can it be supposed that she offered up any very ardent vows for 
his recovery. From Drummond Castle she removed to Tulli- 
bardine, and from Tullibardine to Stirling, where she remained a 
fortnight, and where Lethington was married to one of her Marys. § 
Meanwhile, the King, after several days of imminent danger, was 
gradually recovering, but still remained in a feeble and languish- 
ing condition. During his convalescence he appears to have 
reverted to his foolish schemes ; or at least his former conduct ex- 
posed him to the imputation of them. It was reported, though 

* Letter of Archibald Douglas to Queen Mary, April, 1586. 

f Laing's Dissertation, vol. i., p. 28. 

X Earl of Bedford to Cecil, January 9, 1567. 

§ When in 1548 Mary, then 'a beautiful infant in her ninth year,' was sent to 
France, * there embarked with her four Marys, children of a like age and name with 
herself, selected as her playmates from the families of Fleming, Beatoun, Seyton, and 
Livingston.' (Tytler's History, vol. vi., pi 53.) See also the fine old ballad of * The 
Queen's Marie, in the Border Minstrelsy, with Sir Walter Scott's illustrations 
(Vol. iii. p. 294. Edition, 1833.) 
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be so hereafter ; but added tbat^ in the first place^ he must be 
thoroughly cleansed of his sickness^ which she hoped he soon 
would be, as he must use the bath and a course of medicine at 
Craigmillar. We are persuaded, however, that the Queen never 
sincerely intended the complete reconciliation which she pro- 
fessed, but used this artifice to gain time and to prevent the 
embarcation. 

In pursuance of this conversation the Queen carried her hus- 
band by slow journeys from Glasgow to Edinburgh, where they 
arrived on the last day of January. - As we have seen, she had 
intended Craigmillar for their residence; but this purpose was 
now changed, and the conducted the King to a suburb called the 
Kirk of Field, occupied by the town residence of the Duke de 
Chastelherault and other houses and gardens. The house to 
which Mary and Darnley repaired had formerly belonged to 
some prebendaries ; who were expelled at the Reformation, and 
the house was forfeited to 'the Crown; but the Queen had 
lately granted it as a gift to Robert Balfour, a brother of Sir 
James, and one of Bothwell's creatures. In this house the 
Queen slept in a lower chamber, and the King in one imme- 
diately above it, with a bath, or rather a vat for bathing, ad- 
joined. Their apartments were small and scarcely suited to the 
Royal dignity, yet the reasons assigned by Mary for not bringing 
Darnley at once to Holyrood seem clear and sufficient ; for, be- 
sides that the palace was judged, from its low site, to be unhealthy 
and little fitted for a man recovering from sickness, the young 
prince resided there, and should not be exposed to the danger of 
mfection from small-pox. At Craigmillar or at Kirk of Field, 
the Queen and her physician might attend Darnley and yet not 
be far from her son. In like manner Mary's father, the late 
King, had once in his infancy been removed from Holyrood to 
Craigmillar for better air.* 

' We must now advert to another train of events in the same 
month, which seems to connect itself with the conspiracy against 
Darnley, and which has been for the first time brought to light by 
Mr. Tytler's labours at the State-Paper Office. It is still 
clouded over with doubts and mysteries ; but, so far as it goes, 
appears to us to afford a proof that the Queen was no party to 
the plot against the life of her husband. — After the death of her 
unhappy secretary, David Riccio, his brother Joseph had been 

firomoted by Mary to the vacant office. She had also another 
talian gentleman in her household, named Joseph Lutyni, an 
intimate friend, it would appear, of Joseph Riccio. This Lutyni 
was now sent by Mary on a mission to France ; but he had only 

* Tyder's History, vol. v. p. 127. 
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in that crime, she was cognisant not only of the general clesign^ 
but of each scheme and step as it proceeded : this indeed is the 
very basis of their argument. What further mystery could then 
remain, wliich, if even she suspected, she was not to be allowed 
to discover? It is certainly possible, as Mr. Tytler suggests, 
that the letter may refer to some other state secret, unconnected 
with Bothwell or with Darnley : but, considering the dates, this 
is highly improbable ; and, on the whole, though admitting the 
circumstances to be obscure, we think them not easily to be 
reconciled, either with the Queen*s innocence as regarding the 
adultery, or with her guilt as regarding the murder.* 

The conspiracy meanwhile was rapidly ripening. On the very 
day before the fatal event, the Earl of Murray left Edinburgh for 
St. Andrew's, on the pretence of visiting his wife, fully aware, 
in all probability, of the impending crime, but too cautious either 
to assist or to preve&t it. The state of the plot just before its exe- 
cution will best appear from a conversation between Bothwell 
and a foreign servant of the name of Nicholas Hubert, but more 
commonly known by the nickname of French Paris, This ser- 
vant, formerly his own, Bothwell had, some months before, pre- 
vailed upon the Queen to take into her household ; and now, 
requiring his assistance, revealed to him the whole design. Paris 
remonstrated with him on the danger : — ' Car chacun criera ha 
haro ! sur vous et vous le verrez.' But here is Bothwell's reply : 

* Eh, bfete que tu es (dit il), penses tu que je fais ceci tout seul de 
moi-m^me?. . . . J'ai deja Leddington, qui est estimti I'un des meilleurs 
esprits de ce pays-ci, et qui est I'entrepreneur de tout ceci ; et apr^s 
j'ai Monsieur d'Argyle, mon frere Monsieur de Hontlye, Monsieur de 
Morton, Ruthen, et Lindsay. Ces trois la une fois ne me fauldront 
jamais, car j'ai parl6 pour leur grace, et j'ai tous les signes de ceux-ci 
que je t'ai nommes, mais tu es un bfete et pauvre d'esprit qui ne merite 
d'eutendre chose de consequence Mais Monsieur, ce dis je, Mon- 
sieur le Comte de Morra (Murray), je vous prie de me dire quelle part 
celui la prend? — Ce dit il: II ne se veut point meler. — Monsieur (ce 
dis-je) il est sage. — Adonc Monsieur de Boduel (Bothwell) retoume la 
tfete vers moi, et me dit : Monsieur de Morra 1 Monsieur de Morra ! il 
ne veut n'aider ni nuire, mais c'est tout un ! ' t 

This conversation is derived from the first confession of Paris 
before his execution as an accessary to the murder. We shall 

* The entire letter of Joseph Riccio is printed in Mr. Tytler 's Appendix, p. 444, 
Tlie subsequent steps of this transaction appear to strengthen our view of it. Joseph 
Riccio was publicly accused by Lennox as one of the murderers of his son — a pre- 
sumption to what his previous secret referred. Lutyni was sent back to Scotland under 
a safe-conduct, soon after Damley's death; Mary did not see him, but he was examined 
by Bothwell, by whom he was courteously dismissed, and the Queen sent him a small 
present (thirty crowns). — Drury to Cecil, Feb. 19th and 28th, 1567. 

t First Confession of Paris, August 9, 1569. 
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-which about midnight he stole away, changed his dress, and rejoined 
the murderers, who waited for him at the Kirk of Field. His arrival 
was the signal to complete their purpose ; the match was lighted, but 
burnt too slow for their breathless impatience, and they were stealing 
forward to examine it when it took effect. A loud noise, like the 
bursting of a thunder- cloud, awoke the sleeping city : the King's house 
was torn in pieces and cast into the air ; and the assassins, hurrying 
from the spot under cover of the darkness, regained the palace. Here 
Bothwell had scarcely undressed and gone to bed when the cry arose in 
the city that the Kirk of Field had been blown up, and the King mur- 
dered. The news flew quickly to Holy rood ; and a servant, rushing 
into his chamber, imparted the dreadful tidings. He started up in 
well-feigned astonishment, and shouted ^' Treason ! " He was joined 
next moment by Huntly, a brother conspirator, and immediately these 
two noblemen, with others belonging to the Court, entered the Queen's 
apartments, when Mary was made acquainted with the dreadful fate of 
her husband. She was horror-struck, shut herself up in her bed- 
chamber, and seemed overwhelmed with sorrow.' — vol. vii.pp. 81-84. 

After remaining for some days secluded in her chamber (from 
which the light of day was shut out)> the Queen removed to the 
house of Lord Seyton, at no great distance from Edinburgh, 
accompanied by the same ministers as before— Bothwell, Argyle, 
Huntly, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Secretary Lething- 
ton. ^ It is acknowledged by all,' says Dr. Lingard, ' that the. 
Queen acted at first as an innocent woman would have acted.'* 
This view of the case is controverted by Mr. Tytler, who 
imputes 'gay amusements' to the Court at Seyton. ' Mary and 
Bothwell/ says he, ^ would shoot at the butts against Huntly 
and Seyton, and on one occasion, after winning the match, they 
forced these Lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of a dinner 
at Tranent.* For this, Mr. Tytler appeals to the authority of 
a letter from Drury ^to Cecil, of February 28, 156?, which lie 
|ias published, from the State-Paper Office. But we do not 
find that it bears out his statement. The letter relates, amongst 
otl^er gossip of the day, that the Queen, having to make a jour- 
ney, to Lord Whawton's house, stopped on the way to dine at 
Tranen$, ' where the Lord Seyton and the Earl of Huntly paid 
for the dinner, the Queen and the Earl of Bothwell having at 
a match of shooting won the same of them.' But it is not stated 
whether this match had been recently played. And a previous 
passage of the same letter (written before the news of the 
Queen's journey in the latter part) proves that it was not ; for 
that Lord Seyton had not remained at his own house, and only 
joined the Queen upon the way : ^ The Lord Seyton is gone to 
Newbattle, having left the whole house to the Queen, so that she 

* Hiitory of England, vol. v. p. 245, 4to. edit. 
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cannot expect, any positive proof; we can only attempt to deter- 
mine them on conjecture and on probability. 

The Queen's further conduct from this time we need but 
briefly glance over, as we find no difference of opinion upon it 
between her worst accusers and ourselves. They allege, and we 
admit, that it proves the most unbounded passion for her para- 
mour, but nothing further can be deduced from it, with regard to 
the murder of her husband : — In spite of the daily increasing 
rumours of Bothwell's guilt, he continued to enjoy an all-powerful 
influence, and the most familiar intercourse with Mary. He re- 
cseived from her bounty the castle and lordship of Dunbar, the 
castle of Blackness, the superiority of Leith, and an enlargement 
of his office of High Admiral, while the government of Edin- 
burgh Castle was granted by his intercession to Sir James Bal- 
four, his confederate. The principal nobles kept aloof from the 
Court in disgust, and Murray, sagaciously watching the signs of 
the times ?ind prescient of the storm, obtained leave to quit the 
kingdom. When, at length, the complaints of Lennox and the 
clamours of the people rendered Bothwell's public trial for the 
murder unavoidable, that trial was hurried on with unseemly 
haste, and closed by a collusive acquittal. At the meeting of 
parhament immediately afterwards, Bothwell was selected by the 
Queen to bear the crown and sceptre before her, and the three 
estates were induced by her influence to confirm his acquittal and 
approve the conduct of the jury. On the very day when parlia- 
ment rose, the profligate favourite, having invited the chief nobility, 
both Protestant and Romanist, to supper, persuaded or overawed 
them into signing a bond, which earnestly recommended ^this 
high and mighty Lord' as a suitable husband for the Queen. 

* Whatever is unhonest reigns presently in our Court,' writes Kirk- 
aldy of Grange ; ^ God deliver them from their evil ! ' * 

Wholly resigning herself to her strong and shameful passion 
for a most unworthy object — 'mon coeur, mon sang, mon ame, et 
mon souci,' as one of her alleged sonnets calls him — Mary readily 
admitted, perhaps even actively pressed, all the remaining steps 
to attain a speedy marriage. A divorce between Bothwell and 
his Countess, Lady Jean Gordon, was hurried through in head- 
long haste, with her own consent and her brother's, on the ground 
of consanguinity within the forbidden degrees f — the same pretext 
probably which the Queen had designed to take with respect to 

* To the Earl of Bedford, April 20, 1567. 

t We may observe, in passing, that Lady Jean Gordon seems to have been a lady of 

much prudence ; she was remarried to the Earl of Sutherland, and after his death to a 

third husband, and survived till 1629, but retained till her deatli her jointure out of 

Bothwell's estate. See a note to Laing's * Dissertation,' vol. i. p. 346. Mary's alleged 

* Sonnets ' show exti-eme jealousy of her. 

Darnley. 
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chambre dans la piece qui prt^ctfde le cabinet Tentendirent. lis pensent 
si Dieu ne lui aide, qu'elle se dtisespt^rera. Je Pai conseillt^e et conforttfe 
le mieux que j'ai pu ces trois fois que je I'ai vue. Son mari ne la fera pas 
longue, car il est trop hai en ce royaume, et puis Ton ne cessera jamais 
que la mort du Roi ne soit sue. II n'y a pas ici un seul Seigneur de 
noTO, que le dit Comte de Bothwell et le Comte de Craufurd ; les autres 
Bont mandt^s et ne veulent point venir.' 

A formidable confederacy was, indeed, already formed against 
her, on the ground of avenging the murdered King, and protect- 
ing the young prince, whom, it was alleged, Bothwell intended to 
seize and put to death. Morton, Mar, Lindsay, Grange, and 
many more, with their retainers, appeared in arms ; several of 
BothwelFs accomplices in the crime, such as Huntly and Argyle, 
forsook him for their own security; and even the secretary, 
Lethington, the contriver of the whole, fled from Court, and 
joined the ranks of the confederates. Mary and Bothwell, how- 
ever, having mustered an army, advanced from Dunbar, and 
encamped on Carberry Hill. But her own troops began to 
waver when in sight of the confederates (June 15, 1567) ; and 
Mary was induced to trust their solemn promise, conveyed 
through Grange, that if she would leave the Earl of Bothwell 
(whose retreat to Dunbar they had already intercepted) they 
would receive and obey her as their sovereign. Mary, ever prone 
to act on the impulse of the moment, agreed to these terms, and 
came forward to the ranks of the confederates, while Bothwell 
was allowed to ride off the field by the very men who had declared 
his punishment to be the main object of this rising. Their pro- 
mises to Mary were broken even before the sun of that day had 
set : far from being obeyed as a sovereign, she was denounced as 
a murderess, and treated as a captive. 

* Her spirit, however,' observes Mr. Tytler, * instead of being sub- 
dued, was rather roused by their baseness. She called for Lindsay, one 
of the fiercest of the confederate barons, and hade him give her his 
hand. He obeyed. " By the hand," said she, "which is now in 
yours, I '11 have your head for this." Unfortunate princess ! When she 
spoke thus, little did she know how soon that unrelenting hand, which 
had been already stained with Riccio's blood, would fall still heavier yet 
upon herself! . . « . . 

* Next day a hurried consultation was held ; and in the evening she was 
sent a prisoner to Lochleven, a castle situated in the midst of a lake 
belonging to Douglas, one of the confederates, and from which escape 
was deemed impossible. In her journey thither she was treated with 
studied indignity, exposed to the gaze of the mob, miserably clad, 
mounted on a sorry hackney, and placed under the charge of Lindsay 
and Ruthven, men of savage manners even in this age.' 

We may add, that, amidst danger and disgrace, her passion for 

Bothwell 
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Important^ then, for the new Regent and his partisans to forge 
what they could not find ! Nay, we even think we can discern the 
precise place where the principal interpolation was effected, — in the 
second half of the first letter. This letter, being, as is alleged, 
written in great haste, and late at night, seems to have degenerated, 
at its close, to a scrawl unlike the Queen's usual hand. It contains 
these phrases : * Excuse me if I write ill ; you must guess one- 
half.' And again, ' Excuse my evil writing.' We find, also, 
that this letter, w6ich is of great length, extended over several 
detached pages or loose pieces of paper, on which some memo- 
randa of the Queen had been already noted. Was it not easy, 
then, even for the least skilful forger, while preserving the earlier 
pages of the letter, to subtract the last, and substitute others, 
presenting nearly the same hasty and half illegible characters, 
but containing, besides, some distinct allusions to the murder? 
Such allusions we accordingly find, heaped together in this part 
of the first letter, full, frequent, and repeated — ^palpable inter- 
polations, as we think them — while scarce any such appear else- 
where, either in the sonnets or in the remaining correspondence. 

But further still, it is only this explanation that can, as we con- 
ceive, render clear the subsequent conferences at York and West- 
minster. In these it will strike any impartial inquirer that there 
appeared a strange reluctance and hesitation on both sides — both 
apparently labouring under some uneasy consciousness. There 
was neither on the one side a free and ready production of the 
documents, nor yet on the other a constant and clear denial of 
ihem« From hence, as Mr. Tytler remarks, some points in these 
conferences may be justly urged against Mary's character, and 
others as justly in its favour. Now if the letters were either 
wholly authentic or wholly fabricated, we surely should not find 
the same timidity in both the contending parties. We can only 
explain it by the general authenticity but partial interpolation of 
these papers — Mary, unwilling to acknowledge the expressions 
of her guilty passion — and Murray unable to establish the ex- 
pressions of her murderous connivance. 

It might not be difficult, we fear, to give other instances of 
such interpolations and suppressions in that age, even on much 
less temptation, and from statesmen of far higher honour than 
was ever ascribed to Morton or to Murray. — In 1586 the Earl of 
Leicester wrote a despatch from the Netherlands to Queen 
Elizabeth, so imprudently expressed for his own interest, that the 
Lords of the Council, on receiving it, resolved to keep it back 
from her Majesty: but in a few days, 'finding her Majesty in 
such hard terms for your Lordship not writing to herself .... 
they conferred of the letter again, and blotting out some thing:s 
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lence of torture' — and thus on the next day Paris made a second 
confession^ not freely and spontaneously, like the first> but when 
pressed and urged with inquiries. This second confession is 
filled with criminations of the Queen as a party to the murder, 
but with some particulars most improbable, and others clearly 
false, as has been not only shown by Whitaker and William 
Tytler^ but admitted by Robertson himself. In consequence, 
probably, of these criminations, the execution of Paris was de- 
ferred for some days further, while the pleasure of the Lord- 
Regent and council was taken ; but the decision was unfavourable, 
and the miserable man 'sufFerit death by order of law' on the l6th 
of the same month. Surely under such circumstances there ap- 
pears the strongest reason for assigning a very different degree of 
weight and authority to the two confessions. 

We pass over the subsequent events in Mary's life — ^the crown- 
ing of the baby prince as King — and the proclamation of Murray 
as Regent — nay, we even resist the temptation of inserting Mr. 
Ty tier's narrative of Mary's romantic escape from the island 
fortress of Lochleven, to which the private archives of the Hoiise 
of Medici have supplied some new and interesting facts. In like 
manner we forbear to tell how, on her escape, the nobles gathered 
round her banner — ^how that banner fell for ever on the field of 
Langside — how Mary fled into England from reliance on Eliza- 
beth's friendship— and how, in after years, that reliance was re- 
quited. But we must again advert to our controversy on Darn- 
ley's murder. 

In corroboration, or at least in countenance, of the views we 
have taken of that question, we may appeal in some degree even 
to adverse authority. Dr. Robertson, though preferring and 
adopting the theory of Mary's guilt, distinctly admits, at the end 
of his Dissertation, that the theory of her innocence as regarding 
the murder would also be compatible with the proofs he has pro- 
duced : — * In my opinion,' says he, ' there are only two conclusions 
which can be drawn from these facts ; one, that Bothwell, prompted 
by his ambition or love, encouraged by the Queen's known aversion 
to her husband, and presuming on her attachment to himself, 
struck the blow without having concerted it with her.' The other 
conclusion is, that which Murray and his adherents laboured to» 
establish, that ^ she was of the foreknowledge, council, and devise 
of the said murder.' The same alternative is also laid down by a 
most discerning and impartial historian of our own time — Mr. 
Hallam.* We will venture, however, to mention a few additional 
reasons, why of these two conclusions we adopt the former. 

1 . The previous high character of Mary in France, during her 

* Constitutional History, vol. iii. p. 4tl6, 
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and sudden anger, but calmly planned and plotted— the murder not 
merely of a hateful husband, but of his innocent page, who slept 
in the same apartment, and must have perished by the same ex- 
plosion ? Shall we believe that a woman, who through life held 
fast the belief — ^however erroneously, yet still sincerely and de- 
voutly — of one form of Christian faith, would add to such a crime 
as murder the horrible blasphemy of declaring that ' it was not 
chance but God ' that had led her that night to Edinburgh, and 
saved her from the same death? A guilty passion might, though 
not justify, yet explain her conjugal infidelity ; but can it also 
render probable all these added atrocities ? 

3. Darnley's own mother, the Countess of Lennox, was at first 
vehemently prepossessed against Mary as one of the authors of 

* his murder ; but became convinced of her innocence, and entered 
into friendly correspondence with her during several years before 
she died.* 

4. The bitter complaints against Damley which Mary made to 
Archbishop Beatoun at Paris, in her letter of the 20th January, 
1566, seem scarcely compatible with any sinister design on her 
part to be executed a few days afterwards, since she must have 
felt the utter inutility of such reproaches against one who was so 
soon to be removed ; and have feared that they might afterwards 
afford a ground for suspicions against her. 

5. It seems to us that in this controversy several of the argu- 
ments employed by Mary's adversaries recoil upon themselves. 
Thus it is alleged against her as a strong ground of suspicion, 
that on arriving with the King at Kirk of Field, she directed a 
new bed of black-figured velvet to be removed from his apart- 
ment lest it should be soiled by the bath, and an old purple tra- 
velling bed to be placed in its stead, f By her order, also, on 
the Saturday before the murder, a coverlet, — ' which was probably 
valuable,' says Mr. Laing — was removed from her own bed ; and, 
Mr. Laing is pleased to add, ^ this single circumstance is decisive 
of her guilt.'J Now we would really put it to the common sense 
of any reader whether such facts as these do not rather tend to 
her innocence ? Can we conceive any woman — much less a sove- 
reign — pausing on the verge of an atrocious murder to secure 
some household furniture from damage, and incurring the risk of 
suspicion on that account ? There is a precedent of King Fre- 
derick the Second — Thiebault, we think, tells the story — who, 
seeing his nephew and presumptive heir fall from his horse in 
battle, cried out, ' There is the Prince of Prussia killed ! Let 

■ —■■■. ., .. ■■■■.■^ ■ ■■■■■■■_■——■■ ■■■ _-■-■ ■ I ■■^. — — ^— . Ml— ^— ^»^ 

* See a letter in the Appendix to Mr. William Tytler's Dissertation, vol. ii. p. 404, 
ed. 1790. 

f Laing's Dissertation, vol. i. p. 32. \ VoL ii. p. 36* 
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case in the annals of insanity— and his remorse^ we are assured^ 
impelled him to a confession of his crimes, in which he acknow- 
ledged the mm'der of Darnley, but declared that the Queen had 
no participation in it. Some men might be suspected, while re- 
yeaUng their own guilt, of seeking to shelter the guilt of their 
accomplices ; but no such chivalrous motive can be believed of 
the selfish and reckless Bothwell, and we can only ascribe to him 
that penitence which in the hour of death can pierce even the 
most hardened hearts. The value of such a testimony to Mary's 
innocence was immediately discerned both by herself and by her 
enemies. On the 1st June, 1576, she writes as follows to Arch- 
bishop Beatoun, still her ambassador in France: — 

* On m'a donn^ avis de la mort du Comte de Bothwell, et qu'avant 
son d^c^s il fit une ample confession de ses fautes, et se dt^clara auteur 
et coupable de I'assassinat du feu Roi mon mari, dont il me dt^charge 
bien express(5ment, jurant sur la damnation de son Slme pour mon inno- 
cence. £t d'autant s'il tftait ainsi ce t(^moignage m'importerait beaucoup 
centre les fausses calomnies de mes ennemis, je vous pried'en rechercher 
la v<$rit($ par quelque moyen que ce soit. Ceux qui assist^rent k ladite 
d($claration, depuis par eux signt^ et scell^ en forme de testament, sont 
Otto Braw du Ch&teau d'Elcambre, Paris Braw du Ch&teau de Vascut, 
M. Gullunstamedu Ch&teau de Fulcenstere, TEv^que de Skon, et quatre 
Baillis de la ville.' 

On the 30th July Beatoun replies from Paris, that the intelli- 
gence of Bothwell's dying declaration has reached him also ; that 
the Queen- Mother has written to the French ambassador in Den- 
mark to obtain a formal copy, and that he would wish to send an 
agent of his own, named Monceaux, but is prevented by want of 
money. And he adds, in another letter of January 4, 1577 : — 
* Monceaux n'a voulu entreprendre le voyage sans avoir argent 
comptant.' On the 6th of the same January, Mary writes 
again: — 

* J'ai eu avis que le Roi de Dannemarc a envoyc^ k cette Reine 
(Elizabeth) la testament du feu Comte de Bothwell, et qu'elle I'a sup- 
prim($ secr^tement le plus qu'il lui a iii possible. 11 me semble que le 
voyage de Monceaux n'est n^cessaire pour ce regard, puisque la Reine- 
M^re a envoyt^^ comme vous dites.' 

We hear no further of BothwelFs confession since it was sup- 
pressed by Elizabeth ; but on Mary's execution it was confidently 
appealed to as one proof of her innocence, by Blackwood and 
Turner, and was allowed as an undoubted fact by Camden in 
his ' Annals.' Mr. Laing, however, has denied the reality of any 
such confession, on the ground that a pretended copy which was 
afterwards circulated is a palpable forgery, alluding, as it does, to 
Lord Robert Stuart^ 'maintenant Comte des Isles Orchades,' 
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nd — ^how n^r and close allied are human sins iand human sor- 
^^liws — how fatal through our own errors may become the bright 
Sr^fts of beauty, warm affections, and a throne ! Who that stands, as 
have stood, on the green knoll of Fotheringay, with the neigh- 
^)uring scenes yet unchanged ; the same small village clustered 
3'ound us ; the same glassy river rolling by ; but no remains of the 
"ftrong and grated castle beyond the swelling mounds and the darker 
'^Brdure on the grass ; who that sees the quiet flock now feed on the 
«ry spot once all astir with the din of preparation, the mock-trial, 
the bloody death, could forget that fatal 8th of February, when, 
wailing attendants, and relenting foes, the victim alone 
.3[>peared stedfast and serene, and meekly knelt down to pray 
rgiveness ' on all those who have thirsted, without cause, for my 
lood,' and for a long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth! 
me feelings of compassion at such an ending are not, we trust 
believe, incompatible with zeal for historic truth. But if we 
warned against poetry and pity on one side, shall nothing be 
said of prejudice upon the other? Have we not in the case of 
IRiary reversed, as it were, the Divine decree, and visited the sins, 
not of the fathers upon the children, but of the children upon the 
parent ? Have we not, because defending our liberties against 
Charles the First, and our faith against James the Second, often 
€H>nsidered the whole line from which they sprung as partakers 
of their fault or of our animosity ? Yet surely even the old, and, 
if you will, bigoted principle of Mary's partisans — the ' ung roy, 
UNG FOY, UNG LOY,' which was both the motto and maxim of 
Seyton — might shame some men who took perhaps a better part 
but from less good motives — who held forth Liberty as a cloak 
for their own licence, and the Reformation as a pretext for 
Church plunder. Between these opposite extremes we would 
seek a more excellent way ; and if we might presume, in the 
place of many abler men, to pass sentence on Queen Mary, we 
would, even in the ' poetry' with which every attempt at her de- 
fence is taunted, assume the images called forth by the mighty 
mind of Dante, and compare the different degrees in his terrible 
abyss. Let not Mary, then, be hurled with Eccelin or Bothwell 
into the crimson Bulicame — the seething River of Blood; nor like 
Lethington be rooted in the thorny forest, and torn by the Harpies' 
talons ; nor yet like Morton be weighed down by the deceiver's 
gilded robes : — 

' Ma dentro tutte piombo e gravi tanto 
Che Federigo le raettea di paglia.' 

But since we must still condemn her, though in less degree, 

let her wander beside the guilty but gentle shade of Francesca, 

She, too, might allege^ not in pardon but in pity, — 

* Amo 
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running out^ and the common people flocked together, standing 
very thick upon the shore : — ^the privy council they looked out of 
the windows of the court, and the rest ran up to the tops of the 
towers.' Thus honoured, and amid salutes and cheers of the 
surrounding ships and mariners, they proceeded on their perilous 
enterprise. Poor Willoughby, with his own ship the 'Bona 
Esperanza,' and her consort, was lost upon the coast of Lapland, 
but the Bon Aventure, weathering all storms, sailed in nightless 
summer days into the White Sea, and reached the mouth of the 
Dwina, where her stout-hearted captain, Richard Chancellor — 
('pilot-major' he might well be called) — cast his anchor. Chan- 
cellor's journey inland from near the spot where Archangel now 
stands, and his reception at Moscow, were worthy of a bold and 
able adventurer and a stately court. Describing the imperial 
banquet which was offered to him, he talks of ' 140 servitors, 
all arrayed in cloth of gold, which in the dinner-time changed 
thrice their habit and apparel ; ' whilst ' the furniture of dishes 
and drinking-vessels, which were there for the use of £00 guests, 
were all of pure gold.^ We much doubt if the ' grand monarque ' 
ever exceeded this sumptuousness : — the reader will say it may 
also be doubted if all was gold that glittered ; — ^but we beg him 
to remember that such is the story not of one but of several shrewd 
old English traffickers, who assert that they handled and scrutinised 
in the morning the articles they had stared at over night. In fact 
Moscow was an Asiatic capital, quite guiltless of intercourse with 
Brummagem, 

The success of Chancellor led to the exchange of ambassadors, 
and the first commercial treaty between the countries bears the 
venerable date of 1555. It would appear, indeed, that John 
Vasilivich II., our first Russian ally, was so enamoured of every- 
thing about us, that he even strove hard to get an English wife. 
Queen Elizabeth, whose good graces the Czar had obtained, 
wished to have sent him the Lady Anne Hastings, daughter of 
the Earl of Huntingdon; but when that amiable damsel was 
informed of certain autocratical habits of her intended, who 
was, it appears, a duplicate of our Harry VIII., the last of his 
seven wives having just been thrown into a lake, she prudently 
declined to fill the vacant situation. 

But what was the Muscovite empire of those days? Girt round 
by formidable neighbours who occasionally ravaged it — the Swede 
on the north, the Pole on the west, the Turk on the south, 
and the Tartar on the east — Russia was without a foreign ally 
save England. Even then, undoubtedly, she had become a 
powerful and wealthy state — ^independent (after long struggles) of 
Polish and Tartar domination — with hei* people united, as at this 

day. 
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doubtless deems this the most sensible arrangement. And look, here go 
a posse of Russian foot-soldiers, with close-shorn head and face and 
brow-beat look — as little of the martial in their dusky attire as of glory in 
their hard lives — the mere drudges of a review, whom Mars would 
disown. Not so the tiny Circassian, light in limb aud bright in look, 
flying past on his native barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like loadstars, 
which the cold climate cannot quench. Now turn to the slender Finn, 
whose teeth are of pearl, and hair so yellow that you mistake it for a 
lemon-coloured handkerchief peeping from beneath his round hat ; or see, 
among the whirl of carriages three or four abreast in the centre of the 
noble street, that handsome Tartar coachman, with hair and beard of 
jet, sitting gravely, hke a statue of Moses, on his box, while the little 
postilion dashes on with the foremost horses, ever and anon throwing an 
anxious look behind him, lest the ponderous vehicle, which the long 
traces keep at half a street's distance, should not be duly following ; and 
within lolls the pale Russian beauty, at whose careless bidding they all 
are hurrying forward, looking as apathetic to all the realities of life as 
any other fine lady in any other country could do. These are the 
pastimes which the traveller finds in the streets here, further beguiled 
by the frequent question and frequent laugh, as you peep into the various 
magazines, listen to the full-mouthed sounds, and inhale the scent of 
Russian leather, with which all Petersburg is most appropriately im- 
pregnated.' 

Those who wish for minute details of the gaieties of the court, 
and the splendours of the camp^ will find an ample feast in the 
'Recollections' of the Marquis of Londonderry — ^whose elegant 
lady also has published in one of our Annuals a very pretty 
chapter or two on the former of these captivating themes. As 
might have been expected, the Marquess warmly advocates that 
cause with which his chivalrous life and old associations have 
identified him. In this northern narrative we have constantly 
before us the same Charles Stewart, upon whose ' noble horse- 
manship ' we looked with pleasure and pride (for reviewers may 
have been soldiers) as, more than thirty years ago, when the 
British trumpets first sounded in Spain, be led his fine hussars 
into the Escurial : the same undaunted cavalier who at Benevente, 
on that loivering day when Napoleon in person was pressing on 
the army of the gallant Moore, covered our retreat by crossino* 
the Tormes with a few squadrons and defeating the Imperial 
Guard. Is it not he, who, while the great war rolled on, repre- 
sented our country in the camps of our allies ? Justly, therefore, 
may we say that, in honouring him with special courtesy and 
confidence, Nicholas honoured one of England's most distin- 
guished soldiers. Nor are we at all surprised that such an ardent 
and generous spirit should have been potently affected by the sort 
of reception he met with in Russia — he can afford, as well as we, 
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. ^^ the sovereign is still universally styled and addressed in 

"tisisia. A like magnanimous promptitude carried him to the scene 

tile cholera-mutiny of the soldier-peasants. The heads of the 

<^er8 of these misguided men were rolling down the steps of 

l^arracks when the Emperor appeared. And how attended? 

^ artillery and dragoons? No— -in his travelling caliche, ac- 

^^**^panied only by Count Orloff. Standing forth to the mutineers^ 

1^ "Willis addressed them : ' Soldiers ! you have committed the 

^^pest crimes — instant submission and acknowledgment of your 

s^ilt can alone save you.' The muskets dropped from the arms 

^^*^e men, and they fell prostrate before hira. ' Now,' added he, 

_**^at you are again my subjects, I forgive you, but on one condi- 

.^*^ only, that you at once name the men who misled you.' The 

^**Kleaders were then exiled to Siberia, and this fearful insur- 

^^^ion passed away. 

JRetuming to Lord Londonderry, we would say that his first 
■ ^l-viine, which contains accounts of what he saw or heard^ is of 
^^^'Ucli greater value than the second. When the gallant Marquess 
^"Uits the * court and camp,' and trusts to others, he is not to be 
*^fely followed. It is on his charger that we admire him, and 
*^^ when, tampering with ' the dogiesy he administers dyoritics 
(diorites) to his readers ! 

Those who are little versed in that form of Christianity in 

"^liich so many millions of our fellow-creatures in the Russian 

empire devoutly believe, will find ample instruction in the pages 

of Dr. Pinkerton — one of the most efficient missionaries ever 

sent out by the Bible Society — a modest, pious, and really learned 

man. If he had given us nothing more than his translation of 

Russian proverbs, he would have deserved our best thanks for 

thus throwing light on the character and manners of a people 

among whom traditionary maxims have so much influence. ISut 

in addition to this he has accumulated for our use quite a harvest 

of personal observation ; and, moreover, he has put into fair 

English six sermons of Russian prelates, which, as they powerfully 

inculcate the wholesome doctrines of faith and charity, do not 

lack of merit in our eyes from their terseness and brevity. Fifteen 

minutes' would dispose of the longest. Hear this, ye who run 

into the second hour ! 

The two works, however, which we most recommend ta the 
Ifeneral reader are the ' Domestic Scenes ' by Mr. Venables, and 
the ^ Excursions ' by Mr. Bremner. It is at the same time right 
to premise, that very large portions of Russia in Europe have not 
been visited by either of these gentlemen. It must, in particular, 
be always borne in mind, that their opinions have been formed in 
districts where the great mass of the peasantry are the serfs of indi- 

vidui^ 
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(Iwtflly-twu mllli""* of miuU) nre well ladgend, wril mcwA I 
MOiJiVMlfly ilrvw"!, «iiil newn IM enjoj'«d«tet»e» ac nnvSiKA' 
Wi)rjt))uii|)|ii ii( HMUiy {tniYii I'f FriMico and Ei^and — lo nrnolbae | 
ifj ]fnUtui. Ill' tif VMfiULU ntoniivr dUtritM in ibe Sooldi Hin- 

IiHult. Wu afHiHk fritai our fwa obcnvatino — stretis:ibeiii<i 
lUW^Vfr, l>y tliut itf a tn'Wt intcUit^nl French ' oompasnoo ^ i 
VOyVfK '—•ltd uf cimrw! only im ihr K*neral aspert of ^unes. W« 
iutVt! M yut l)<i iInLUiiieiiia Ut enMe lu to jud^e (nrrvdlr of ^ 
MW^Oi KlMiut'iiclunMi and aoriculiuro of these vast gavexinaei^ 
(tlu> witrk uf t^cliniulei' beinfcvory mcnifri? io respect 10 tbml; 1 
Itiil wif limy liiJiHt lo l»i' •iii>ri furni^licd ivilii nmple matprials fctf 
lliiiiloiiti, lhnju|()i lliii ntneni'clw!! of tlic Baron A. de Mejendofi 
wIki i«, ui! IvHuw, »l|ii'<'ii<mt L'tiiploycdin a general statistical snm^ 
l.j ..i.l<:i i'f tin; )-:miJ<^tur. 

'J'liL- iiiiii|)lt; iiiiil imprctenilinjr volume of the Rev. R. lists 
V'L'tiiil)l<'> liimrs ilu'ougliimt tlic stamp of truth, and, as a picture cf 
u Ituakiaii iiiU'i'ior, is entitled to our full confidence. Bean^ 
111u11i1.1l 111 a llussiaii liiily he pamcd a winter in the social circle 
1)1 ht:i' I'liiiiiiixioiiii ; ami depicts tliejr modes of life with spirit and 
HI 11 v>:iy iilitaBiiiif style. In the outset he describes a peculiar 
laJJlll(J'^ ill'-' ' tiimiitiius,' which though only used for ba^^^e by 
liiN I'lii'y, i«, wc cau Hflirm from o!>pcrience, the best vehicle 
vtlii'li lli<^ liiiu'Ui'j' can select for an extensive and difficult journey, 
lis liiiiij airiliiii rliiiii-lilic |iolos hclng easily replaced or repaired 
111 disiiiiiH ulu'if iiiiii is unknown. Our author says it is 'the 
liodv r,l ioi iiUI laliiiolci iJi' small hrilchka, lashcdon to the middle 
^,„• I >•! a \\y:i\i iiiulin -cairiage. It has no springs, but the elasticity 
III I Ik' I'Ioji I'ii'Ii |»>lc'ii whicli ronnc^rtthc two axles, and on which 
■ III' liiiilv I'i placed, reiidei's the motion, as I am told, tolerably 
ruiy.' (\> .III ^ K""d ■ laranlass' is occasionally to be bought 
ill fSl, I'eliTubuin liir ;ilnnit 30l., and, when well furnished with 
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boxes and elastic cushions^ it will be found, we repeat, both plea* 
sant and commodious, and better suited to the Russian byeways 
than the best britchka of Long Acre. 

Mr. Venables describes accurately whatever he saw; but his 
account of the country-house (p. 33) must be taken as the excep- 
iion, and not the rule. Such comfortable retreats are, in fact, few 
and far between, and seldom if ever so well ^ got up.' Indeed, 
Mr. Venables himself expresses this opinion^ when he says, in 
speaking of the landed proprietor, generally, 

* Town he regards as the scene of all pleasure and refinement, and he 
therefore takes little care to render his country-house either elegant or 
luxurious. He has no country amusements to tempt guests to his 
house ; no grouse, no pheasants, no fox-hunting ; for few Russians have 
any taste for field-sports.* — p. 132. 

The hut of the peasant is well sketched ; and this is a picture 
of far wider application. To the equable temperature of their 
cottages, together with the daily use of the bath, may, we believe, 
be mainly attributed the longevity of the Russians, and their 
freedom from rheumatism and other chronic disorders to which 
our own poor people are so grievously subject : — 

* These houses are in general extremely warm and suhstantial ; 
they are huilt for the most part of unsquared logs of deal, laid one 
upon another and firmly secured at the corners, where the ends of 
the timbers cross, and are hollowed out so as to receive and hold one 
another : they are also fastened together by wooden pins and uprights 
in the interior. The four corners are supported upon large stones or 
roots of trees, so that there is a current of air under the floor, to preserve 
the timber from damp ; in the winter, earth is piled up all round to 
exclude the cold ; the interstices between the logs are stuffed with moss 
and clay, so that no air can enter. The windows are very small, and 
are frequently cut out of the wooden wall after it is finished. In the 
centre of the house is a stove called a peech [pechka]^ which heats the 
cottage to an almost unbearable degree ; the warmth, however, which a 
Russian peasant loves to enjoy within doors is proportioned to the cold 
which he is required to support without : his bed is the top of his peech, 
and when he enters his house in the winter, pierced with cold, he throws 
off his sheepskin coat, stretches himself on his stove, and is tlwroughly 
warmed in a few ndnutes. 

* There are two important appendages to the village of Krasnoe, 
which must be mentioned, viz. the hospital for the peasants^ and the 
bath,^ — Venables, p. 35. 

Whenever we have seen the Russian peasant dancing and 
singing at his village fete, we were, we confess, impressed with 
the conviction that he could not be on the whole an unhappy 
specimen of the children of Adam. We therefore cannot but 
think that the following passage savours more of eau de Cologne 

VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiv. 2 A sentimental 
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iriidot not ' — seems to have been well placed — in the very Leices- 
tershire of Muscovy ; and we therefore give his description of a 
clay's hunting among the Boyars — new matter^ we suspect, for 
our English Nimrods : — 

* I was mounted on a rough unpromising looking horse, which, how- 
ever, belied his appearance, and proved to be in reality a good one. I 
£ound, indeed, that he was a Don Cossack, which breed of horses is 
fJEimous for action and endurance, though coarse-looking and small. 

* We had four piqueurs dressed in military-shaped frock-coats of blue 
cloth, edged roimd with gold-coloured lace, blue trousers, and caps of 
orange-coloured cloth, with broad black velvet bands ; there was also a 
fifth man, who was, I believe, a valet-de-chambre, and who was dressed 
somewhat differently. All these were mounted on small active horses 
of the same description as mine. Three of them wore short swords, 
and had horns slung over their shoulders. Two managed the grey- 
hounds, and the other three hunted the hounds, for the sport was a 
combination of hunting and coursing ; the object being that the hounds 
should find hares in the covert and drive them into the open ground to 
be coinsed by the greyhounds. In this manner they sometimes kill 
twenty in a day; they also kill foxes, and occasionally a wolf; the 
latter, however, is in general diihcult to meet with. 

* We threw off among some bushes flanking and connecting two 
small woods. The hounds were uncoupled amidst a din of whips 
cracking, horns blowing, and men hallooing ; in short, all pains were 
apparently taken to excite the pack to the highest possible pitch of 
wildness, and certainly not without success. Away they went into 
cover giving tongue like hounds who already wind a fox. " That is no 
hare," quietly remarked my companion, " it is only their joy at getting 
loose." The joy, however, was not easily subdued, and their cry con- 
tinued with little interruption to be heard through the woods for about 
half an hour, when it was asserted they had found a hare, although, as 
nobody had seen it, I was sceptical enough to doubt its existence. At 
last a hare really made its appearance, and afforded a short course to 
the greyhounds, which it escaped by doubling back into the wood. 
Two men were always stationed outside the covers in favourable spots, 
each with two or three greyhounds ; these dogs knew their business 
very well, and kept quietly in their proper places ; each wore a collar 
with a ring, so that he could be led if necessary, the men having long 
leashes for the purpose; this, however, appeared to be seldom used 
except for young dogs not properly broken in. When the hare turned 
back into cover, the hounds were cheered on, and they took a ring 
through some rough ground ; the hare was again driven from the wood, 
but the greyhounds did not catch sight of it, and in the end it was lost. 
My object, at first, was, if possible, to prevent the greyhounds seeing 
the hare, in order that we might have a hunt and a bit of a gallop ; 
however, I soon discovered that when from the nature of the ground 
there was no chance of a course, the harriers very soon either were 
called off the scent, or threw up their heads of themselves.' — Venablet 
pp. 60-62. 
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proposals of love than the connubial endearments of her sleek and 
orthodox mate/ — Letter v. 

If the frost and snow of the last winter were to be repeated in 
England^ the following passage might be worthy of the serious 
attention of our lords of the soil : — 

* The riches of the Russian gentleman lie in the labour of his serfs, 
Nvhich it is his study to turn to good account, and he is the more urged ^ 
to this, since the law which compels the peasant to work for him, re- 
quires him to maintain the peasant ; if the latter is found begging, the 
former is liable to a fine. He is therefore a master who must always 
keep a certain number of workmen, whether they are useful to him or 
not : and as every kind of agricultural and out-doors employment is at 
a stand-still during the winter, he naturally turns to the establishment 
of a manufactory as a means of employing his peasants, and as a source 
of profit to himself. In some cases the manufactory is at work only 
during the winter, and the people are employed in the summer in agri- 
culture; though beyond what is necessary for home consumption, tliia 
is but an unprofitable trade in most parts of this empire, from the bad- 
ness of roads, the paucity and distance of markets, and the consequent 
diflficulty in selling produce. 

' The alternate employment of the same man in the field and in the 
factory, which would be attempted in most countries with little success, is 
here rendered practicable and easy by the versatile genius of the Russian 
peasants, one of whose leading national characteristics is a general 
capability of turning his hand to any kind of work which he may be 
required to undertake. He will plough to-day, weave to-morrow, help 
to build a house the third day, and the fourth, if his master needs an 
extra coachman, he will mount the box and drive four horses abreast, 
as though it were his daily occupation. It is probable that none of these 
operations, except, perhaps, the last, will be as well performed as in a 
country where the division of labour is more thoroughly understood. 
They will all, however, be sufficiently well done to serve the turn, a 
favourite phrase in Russia. These people are a very ingenious race, 
but perseverance is wanting; and though they will carry many arts to a 
high degree of excellence, they will generally stop short of the point of 
perfection, and it will be long before their manufactures can rival the 
finish and durability of English goods.' — VenableSy p. 140. 

We could name two or three noble country-residences in England 
where something not unlike the arrangement here described has 
been practised for several years past, and with excellent results. 
The enormous troop of strapping young fellows, who look well 
in rich liveries towards the evening, are, in most of our great 
houses, absolutely idle half the day. They would cease to be the 
fine-looking men they are, if they did not consult the precepts of 
, Hygeia, by devoting hours on hours to quoits, cricket, and so 
forth — but to take a turn at the active operations of some trade 
(and many of them have served apprenticeships to humbler cs" 
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charges of tyranny, and asserts without hesitation that Nicholas 
has by his own conduct secured the warm personal attachment 
of his subjects^ and saved the country from the scenes of anaxchy 
|md bloodshed^ which were prepared for it by worthless conspi- 
{"ators towards the close of the mild reign of his predecessor. 

We next come to Mr. Bremner's work, the frontispiece of 
which gives anything but a flattering representation of Nicholas 
Counted on, apparently, the very charger so well described by 
the gallant general of hussars. The opening lines announce a 
lively writer. 

* " To raorr, punkt at tolf, jimmlemen, we schiff from Stockholm.*'* 
Such were the mystic words in which Captain, or more correctly Skipper, 
Eric Simonsson of Melmo, acquainted us with .the hour at which his tidy 
bark, the Johanna Sophia, was to sail for St. Petersburg.' 

It was, we must say, rather adventurous to make a * debut' in 
Russia in such a suspicious smuggler-like craft, and Mr. Bremner 
has only to blame himself for all the trouble which he encountered 
at Cronstadt. We, who have passed through the ordeal of the six 
and more well-epauletted and cloaked directors, with their myr- 
midons of soldiers, who at once take possession of the steam- 
packet on its arrival from Lubeck, can well imagine the extra 
search which would be imposed on Skipper Simonsson and his 
English ' Jimmlemen.' 

After some remarks on the Baltic fleet, which we learn, by 
the way, does not rejoice in facing a stiff breeze, we were rather 
alarmed at the sjnnptoms of credulity which are manifested by 
our author, who states that ' when the Duke of Wellington was 
at St Petersburg, the Emperor paid him the compliment 720^ to 
show him Cronstadt, knowing well that the time might come when 
the acquaintance which the Duke's quick eye would have formed 
with its position and defences, would be far from convenient for 
Russia.' (p. 29.) In truth, the defences and contents of this naval 
arsenal are as well known in London as at St. Petersburg ; many 
British naval ofiicers have had full access to every part of it, and 
our readers may be assured that Cronstadt is so strong, that had 
an opportunity offered, the Emperor would have been too proud 
to sfunv off the fortifications even to the great captain of the age. 

We were also a little disposed to become querulous with our 

* This Stockholm skipper only uses a little mixture of English out of compliment 
to Messrs. Bremner and Co. ; but our author has a curious page elsewhere on the extent 
to "which the nautical vocabulary and phraseology of England are adopted and natu- 
ralised all over the north of Europe. His attention was first drawn to the subject by 
his happening to overhear a Muscovite sailor exclaim to a Muscovite captain 'ship 
aground.* Of our own dialect thus made free with, we need hardly remind the reader 
that one large division is Italian (Genoa and Venice, to wit) and another Duich» 
* Damu* ettpmusfV9 vicitsim.^ 

aULll 
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fe constant model for the * Jupiters ' of the young artists. Let 
86 who wish to fill their canvas with such busts frequent the 
^fciUages and churches of Russia ! If Carlo Dolce had had such 
HhnodelSj he would have excelled anything which he has left behind 
BHnm. 

BH' If travellers will not study the Russ language, nor even make 
IMhemselves acquainted with its four and thirty letters, they will find 
ll^an useful vocabulary of sounds in Bremner, which, though short, 
l^«nd not very accurate, is vastly richer than that of a French natu- 
l^ralist who recently traversed the northern provinces alone, and 
^ without a servant, in virtue of the single talismanic word ' corosho,^ 
^ —-which may be translated * ires 6iew,' or ' bravo.' Corosho lite- 
^ rally is ' beautiful,' but as in common parlance (ever in the 
^ mouth of the natives) it expresses every form of satisfaction, you 
have only to apply it when the rapid interpreters of your gesticu- 
lations please you, and shake your head when you are dissatisfied 
with them. Provided with a good padoroshna (or travelling 
order) we can therefore imagine that any traveller may succeed in 
reaching the end of a journey, though we do not mean to say that, 
' like the vivacious Frenchman, he can at the same time describe 
the natural history of the country through which he has been so 
rapidly whirled. 

* In posting,* says Bremner, ' the sovereign words are " pashol^^^ get 
on, and ^^ skvrry^^' faster, which are more impressive from the fact that 
Russians generally follow them up with something more emphatic than 
words — good blows.' — vol. ii. p. 143. 

Now, if we may be allowed to quote our own experience of last 
summer, so furiously were we hurried over even the roughest and 
least frequented ways, that, instead of the above inciting words 
(the second of which ought to be pronounced ' pskareea instead of 
* skurry '), we were for ever compelled to call out 'pteeshe^ (gently). 
And as to ' blows,' for aught we could see or hear, they have gone 
out of fashion. Though accompanied by Russian authorities, 
who had the power in their hands, and that over a very wide 
range of the empire, we never saw but two blows given, the one 
by a common soldier to a refractory peasant, the other by an 
ibflated little country mayor to a driver who had contradicted 
him. We beg to impress the fact on some of our prejudiced 
readers^ that the Russians of this day are not cudgelled. Follow- 
ing up the mandates of Alexander, Nicholas has all but extir- 
pated summary punishments on the road. The postilions are 
now declared to be imperial sub-officers ; and no one can strike 
them with impunity. 

Fancying ourselves for the moment on wheels in Russia, we 
may say that no published accounts give us an adequate notior 
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thiere witness (as some of our friends did last year) the simple 
lers of * M. and Madame Romanow/ teaching by example 
their children^ and offerings in their isocial circle^ a presage 
t the virtues which adorn the court of Nicholas and his amiable 
insort will be continued in that of their successors. 
. If Petersburg has been elaborately described, Moscow has not 
^et had its due share of the traveller's attention. But adequate 
justice cannot be done to this venerable metropolis and its thou- 
sand cupolas, until the pencil of a clever artist shall aid the 
liighest powers of the pen. We wonder that in this age of illustra- 
tions, no artist should have done for the old capital of the Russians 
what Mr. Lewis did for Spain — what Mr. Roberts has just done 
with such strength and elegance of hand for Cairo, Damascus, 
and Jerusalem. We have indeed enjoyed a peep into the port- 
folio of a most accomplished lady, (for the Kremlin, as well as 
the great Pyramid, is visited by 'little blue spencers,') whose 
exquisite sketches realise to the life the gorgeous scene. With 
such ' appliances ' before us, we can devour the quaint yet 
graphic narratives of our earliest travellers, when the Czar sat in 
his highly-painted palace ' much higher than any of his nobles, 
in a chair gilt, and in a long garment of beaten gold, with an im- 
perial crown upon his head, and a staff of crystal and gold in his 
yight hand.'* 

We must away, however, from these visions to the realities of 
the great fair of N ijnii Novgorod. If, like ourselves, you ap- 
proach this curious scene by sailing down the Volga, the mighti- 
ness of this king of European streams will gradually gain upon 
your senses^ but if, like Mr. Bremner, you take the high road 
and gain the first sight of it from the heights of the citadel of 
Nijnii, you will appreciate his words : — 

* The demeanour of this river sovereign is worthy of a king. Leaving 
less powerful rivals to raise themselves into importance by fuming and 
brawling — secure in his might and uncontested dignity — he moves 
calmly but resistlessly on. There is no noise, no surge — the glassy 
tide lies beneath you as peaceful as a lake, and, on the first glance, 
from its great width, bears some resemblance to one. The Volga at this 
point is 4i600 feet wide — that is, more than four-and-a-half times the 
width of the Thames at Blackfriars bridge.* — vol. ii. p. 211. 

After enumerating the rich and varied goods which are con- 
veyed by this river in many-named and many-formed barks, 
our author shows that in productiveness it is perhaps the first of 
all the rivers in the world. After talking of sterlet (which we 
pronounce to be the best fish that ever came to table), sturgeon, 
carp, beluga, pike, salmon, shad, and seal, he exclaims, ' Well 

* Chaiiioellor's Account of his Reception by the Czar Ivau Vasilivich, &c. &c. 

\5m 
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^itmMn distribution of running water^ &c. &c. ^ The business of the 

^Eair is of such importance, that the governor of the province^ the 

^Representative of the Emperor, General Bautardeff, takes up his 

residence in it during the greater part of the autumn.' Both in Mr. 

Bremner*s work, and in the humble notes of our own recent trip, 

there occur many eulogies of this governor, whose name is more 

* correctly ' De Bouterline^ (a good name in Peter's time) ; and we 

" may here say at once that, according to all our own observations^ 

" the provincial governors of the present day are entirely unlike the 

" only portraiture of that class drawn by Mr. Venables — who, in- 

■ deed, admits that he draws it from hearsay. Wherever we had 

' the opportunity of forming their acquaintance, whether at Arch- 

' angel, Jaroslaf, Kostroma, or Nijnii, we found the governors to 

be zealous, able, and, as far as we could judge, honest public 

servants. 

Mr. Bremner complains of his inn at Nijnii — inns, by the 
way, are not numerous in Russia — ^but ours, situated on the main 
street, was, we must say, a very good one. We found clean 
rooms, a laudable table, plenty of waiters, well-combed spruce 
fellows, all clad in white linen without a spot — and such a view 
from the windows ! Placed upon the right bank of the Okka, 
with, overhead, the citadel and imperial palace, surmounting lofty 
umbrageous banks — the exquisite church of Strogonoff on the 
right, and the great bridge in front — ^you command the river, the 
valley, and the motley crowd. By traversing the long wooden 
bridge, which resounds from daybreak to midnight with the 
trampling of horses and creaking of cars, you pass through the 
forest of masts (5000 vessels) which choke up the mouth of the 
Okka just at its confluence Avith the Volga. Mr. Bremner's 
sketch of the scene which awaits you in full fair time is excel- 
lent — though we must affix a note of caution to the start : — 

' First advances a white-faced, flat-nosed merchant from Archangel, 
come here with his furs.* 

Archangel no doubt can produce white faces, and also flat 
noses — but it can also, we assure Mr. Bremner, boast of well- 
coloured and well-profiled gentlemen, and what is better, as pretty 
and accomplished ladies as we ever desire to meet with any- 
where. But to proceed : — 

• He is followed by a bronzed long-eared Chinese, who has got rid of his 
tea, and is now moving towards the city, to learn something of Euro- 
pean life before setting out on his many months' journey home. Next 
oome a pair of Tartars from the Five Mountains, followed by a youth 
whose regular features speak of Circassian blood. Those with muslins 
on their arms, and bundles on their backs, are Tartar pedlars. Cos- 
sacks, who have brought hides from the Ukraine, are gazing in wonder 
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must add that every justice is done to the preparation of the beve- 
rage. We have not yet met in any published work with a good 
account of what we consider the best tea-urn in the world. The 
^ somavar/ an invention of a Russian peasant, is simply a cylin- 
der in which cold water is brought to the boiling point in two or 
three minutes by igniting the charcoal which fills an inner long 
cylinder. The great merits of this universal Russian implement 
are, that in a forlorn village, and without a fire, you at once com- 
mand a cup of delicious tea, whilst as long as the charcoal is in 
ignition (a good half-hour or more) the water around it is con- 
tinually on the boil Think of this, ladies, when you next scold 
the footman, who has pitched a half-heated bit of iron (which, 
in the best-regulated families, is sure to be cool in a few minutes) 
into your half-bubbKng urn ! Mr. Bremner has a most graphical 
and attractive description of a traktir at Nijnii; but the most 
glorious and refreshing sight for the tea-totaller is what strikes on 
his eye when he enters the great traktir near the Exchange of 
Moscow. There we ourselves have counted seventy neat waiting- 
men ready to hand you a cup or a chibouk, and (credat Johnson- 
ianus !) 200 teapots arranged in one of the great vestibules of those 
spacious saloons ! 

And here, though after tea, we may say one word on the still 
more important business of dinner. As to this, Mr. Bremner 
has, in his first volume, justly expressed the shudder which any 
Frenchman or Englishman must experience when, for the first 
time, he sees before him a plate of ^ bativinia,' or cold soup ! But 
excepting always this odious compound of ice, fish, flesh, cucum- 
bers, and gres^e, which the Russian^^ notwithstanding, consider 
' tres reffraichissant,' the viands at the houses of people of con- 
dition are well dressed and palatable. Even in the very remote 
and second-class city of Ousting, a merchant of the second 
guild entertained our own little party with the following bill of 
fare : — Soupe au riz, Mayonnaise glacee, ros-bif aux comichons, 
cottelettes aux champignons, idem aux petits pois, grand pate aux 
figues (very delicate), roti de veau, volaille et gibier, patisserie 
aux amandes, confitures glacees, gldces a la malina (a native 
berry). This provender, with which the most fastidious philo- 
sopher could not quarrel, was ushered in by the usual Russian 
whet of liqueurs, anchovies, and caviar, and followed by copious 
libations of champagne, — true, genuine Champagne ; none of 
the meagre gasified washes of third-rate Burgundy, which now- 
a-days usurp that name at too many of even the proudest boards 
in London, and which are only excusable at a ball- supper. 

We shall now follow Mr. Bremner from Nijnii to Odessa, 
merely adverting to a few points by the way. Knowing from our 

own 
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'^^Belyes, to make us pay dear for them in London. Among the 
^ians, on the other hand, nothing but singing greets the unhappy 
"^ filer's ears from Cronstadt to Odessa.' — ^vol. it. pp. 351, 352. 

^Ve must, we perceive, gallop like Mazeppa across the 
raine — though we may indulge ourselves in saying that we 
elt with intense pleasure on the visit to the ground of Peter's 
ory, and felt as much interest in the fate of the chivalrous Charles, 
if he had fought but yesterday at Pultava. The parallel between 
e noble Swede, who, ' in the midst of snow and ice — ^without shelter 
*ld without food — never opce dreamed of abandoning his army 
their fate,' and the great emperor, who fled from his gallant 
perishing troops to the salons of Paris, carries with it the lofty 
•ne of an honourable mind, which doubtless those who represent 
oW France will respond to. 

The actual style of living at Pultava shines out so radiantly in 
tlie pages of Mr. Bremner, reminding us not a little of the re- 
Oruiting-sergeant's address to the surrounding clods on a msurket- 
day : ^ Come along, my boys, to the land where beefs a penny a 
pound and wine's in buckets' — that, we think, some of our would-be 
economists might do worse than migrate for a season to the Ukraine. 
The ^ leech * trade, of* which we were ignorant, is worth a 
sentence. Having been nearly hunted out of all the ponds and 
marshes of the west of Europe, these animals still abound in the 
Ukraine, whither all the leech-fishers and dealers proceed. One 
thousand leeches, which there cost 3s, 4d., are doled out to our 
English apothecaries at lOZ. aftd 12L sterling, (p. 409) K this 
be so in times of peace, pray, ye ^ rosy men of purple cheer,' that 
the day may never arrive when the Ukraine shall be closed ; for 
if so, the frightful vision of Plymley might be retaliated on our- 
selves. If, in the plenitude of her power, Britain decreed that 
'not a purge should be taken between the Weser and the Ga- 
ronne,' the Czar of Muscovy might fulminate, and when alder- 
men and prebendaries least expected it, that not a leech should 
suck from Liverpool to Canterbury. 

A night journey across the Steppes is in fine relief to the 
bustling scenes we have hurried through. ' What silence ! 
bow still ! how breathless ! The night birds seem frightened 
into peace. The dog himself is hardly heard among the thinly 
scattered habitations. Even the sound of our wheels is not to be 
distinguished, so smoothly do they roll along the rich turf.' 
While traversing these monotonous plains, where the ' rank coarse 
grass becomes as wearisome to the eye as absolute barrenness/ 
Mr. Bremner gets quite poetical : but notwithstanding our own 
sober period of life and habitual seriousness of pursuits, we cannot 
but quote one little burst more : — 
' "VOL. Lxvii. NO. cxxxiv. 2 B * Was 
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ferable, if a little veil or curtaiin^ and even in some districts a 
mask by day, be not parts of the wanderer's apparatus. 

To Sir Walter Scott's admirable sketch of the Cossacks^ which 
he drew in 1815 at Paris^ Mr. Bremner adds a few capital touches : 

' Nor is it merely in the field that the fierceness of the Cossack 
soldier is seen ; we have only to watch him doing duty as a policeman 
in a Russian crowd, pelting right and left with his heavy whip, and 
some idea will be formed oi the character he displays in war. The very 
touch of the uniform seems to change his nature. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he assumes his inoffensive character the moment the drill jacket 
is thrown aside. With his hand on the plough, he is once more our 
obliging friend of the wayside; his campaigning fierceness so com- 
pletely forgotten, that he scarcely raises his eye to exchange a look with 
us as we pass his humble door.' — vol. ii. p. 437. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to entertain our 
readers with details from Mr. Bremner concerning the new 
creation of Odessa, its commerce, gaieties, opera, and good 
French restaurant, the Richelieu, with its celebrated ' cheF 
Alphonse, the magnus Apollo of the culinary art, a very Vattel 
expatriated ! One last excerpt only can we venture upon, and 
that is in illustration of the heavy fines which the locusts impose 
upon the environs of this agreeable sea port : — 

* It is not often, however, that the hutors (country villas) of Odessa 
are surrounded by verdure so rich as that which we found near them ; 
for in some years the country is invaded by immense flights of locusts, 
which leave not a single green leaf either on herb or tree. This insect 
is the greatest scourge that the country is exposed to. Every person at 
the time of our visit was frightened with a belief that the following year 
the locusts would destroy the crops of every description ; for they had 
recently been in this district as well as in Bessarabia, and though they 
had vanished without doing much injury at the time, yet they had been 
long enough in the country to prepare a future year of misery to the 
poor peasant. For it appears that it is not always by actual invasion in 
flights that the greatest harm is done, but also by the larvae bred from 
eggs deposited in the ground during a previous visit. The severe cold 
of winter, which might be expected to destroy these noxious deposits, 
has no effect on them ; the only thing that destroys the egg is a smart 
frost in August.' — vol. ii. pp. 499, 500. 

In parting with the travellers whose works we have, on the 
whole, so much commended, we must now be permitted to differ 
from them on a few points. Quite agreeing with Mr. Venables 
that, from the absence of an independent middle class, Russia does 
not yet contain the elements for establishing a constitutional go- 
vernment, we dissent from him in thinking that, 'under her 
present circumstances, she cannot advance much further in civilis- 
ation.' We really wonder how this last dictum could proceed 
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stranger from the first to the last step he takes in Russia/ — we 
are occasionally vexed to see a generous sentiment marred by a 
false antithesis. Such, for example^ is the finishing touch which 
he gives to a very soul-stirring picture of the universal custom in 
the Greek Church of lighting up their holy images. After allud- 
ing to the wide spread of the little lamp — from the Polar regions 
into Greece and Turkey — he exclaims^ ^ What a wide and what 
an endearing tie is religion! A similar faith unites the most 
distant regions and the most dissimilar tribes ; makes as brothers 
the elegant Greek, who has a history of centuries, and the bar- 
baraus stranger whom we heard of but yesterday ' (vol. i. p. 41). 
Such expressions are not only out of place and in bad taste, but 
nonsense. The ' elegant Greek * he is speaking of must be the 
modern Greek, the adherent of the Greek church. We should 
like to know what is ^ elegant' about him except the cut of his 
nose and chin, Russia is neither barbarous nor of yesterday. 
Compared with Greece, her history is of course brief : Ijut if that 
land be the term of comparison, what shall we say of ourselves ? 
Why is the antiquity of the first great Russian sovereign, her 
Varangian, or Norman (as some antiquaries have it) conqueror, 
Ruric, or that of her earliest attacks upon the Greek emperors, 
not to be remembered ? Were not the cities of KieflF, Wladimir, 
and Novogorod great and flourishing when England herself was 
but little beyond a benighted condition ? Is the Hanseatic 
league, of which Novogorod formed a part, an affair of yesterday ? 
Has the house of Romanow no lineage? Are not the deeds 
of the ancient heroes of the Muscovite branch of the Sclavonic 
family cherished by every true Russian? Are not Minin the 
plebeian and Pojarsky the noble (whose statues occupy the 
great place of Moscow) names which electrify him, when he 
celebrates, in their triumphs, the deliverance of his country from 
the Poles? 

Again, why are the plains of Russia to be spoken of as 
' storyless wilds,' and pretty Oerman tales to be lugged in to fill 
a chapter ? Had Mr. Bremner possessed the power of conversing 
with the natives, we venture to consider it as next to certain 
that his pages would have been amply and more appropriately 
enlivened with stories native to the soil. If it be said that Russia 
is a. new land because her language is new, we again simply deny 
the statement. The language has but of late been brought into 
its now polished and consolidated shape ; but it had plenty of 
ecclesiastical epistles and annalists centuries ago. How long 
before the days of Chancellor their ministers of state drew up 
written treaties with foreign powers, we ^barbarians of the evil 
eye ' cannot tell ; but certainly the public documents of John 
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/for we Iiappen to have now in wear a good long 
M'iniperial grey, of genuine Muscmite manvfacture, which 
wlmiration of brother reviewers. As to linen, we venture 
k that their damask table-cloths, sheeting, and duck (the 
Ipi Jong knoivn to our soldiers), cannot be surpassed in any 
i. In jenellerj and fillagree, we can exhibit samples from 
%. »nd the remote Oustiug (tracts which, it appears, few 
ncn have traversed since the days of our first adven- 
t^at rival even Genoese or Venetian work. The whole 
]-dressed population of the northern tracts of the ancient 
re clad in the work of their own hands ; and in all 
!t of wood, from the carved front of the peasant's cottage, 
itation of a French commode or fauteuil, every common 
: supreme. In porcelain, prodigious improvements 
ready taken place, as the ' gastinoi-dwor ' of Moscow will 
nd as to cutlery, though Kussia is still far behind Shef- 
are now mending our pen (for we are old-fashioned 
i stick to the grey goose-quill) with a small knife made 
fe cottage of a peasant in the government of Vladimir, which 
_& have done no discredit to any shop in the Strand. 
t truth, therefore, must be told, Russia is advancing in 
(bfactures as in every other sign of civilisation ; and we believe 
' jtis advance would be much more rapid if the government 
wt strive to force its subjects, by heavy import duties, to 
le manufacturers of everything which they have formerly 
it from the stranger. If the mass of the people were first 
tted to purchase cheaply, and thus acquire a taste for foreign 
, England and the rest of Europe would be benefited, whilst 
a would be laying the foundation of her future grandeur 
independence, 
w soon, and to what extent, she can ever become independ- 
f all other slates, is no easy problem to solve — though we 
y in part anticipate its solution. Steam is the acknowledged 
r clement of advancement, by which this age is distinguished 
1 all which have preceded it. By its magic power distance 
et at nought ; and the productions of the antipodes are 
tought rapidly together. Coal, therefore, must henceforth he 
le motor and the meter of all commercial nations. Without . 
it DO modern people can become great, either in mEinufactures 
m in the noKtil art of viaT. In Western Europe, with the limited 
exceptions of parts of Belgium, Westphalia, and Silesia, where 
coal-fields (comparatively small, however) exist. Great Britain 
holds an almost exclusive monopoly of this mighty agent, since 
the carbonaceous tracts of France are well known to be valueless 
for all great purposes. Far to the west must we, indeed, roam 
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rail -carriages are now propelled ; and this, too, at a price not 
amounting to that which we inhabitants of London pay for the 
same commodity ! 

The Duke of Wellington, in alluding on a late occasion to the 
invidious interpretations put by some among us on the plans and 
designs of Russia, said, in his usual spirit oi fairness, that he saw 
no reason for doubting that her official language had been, and 
was, in unison with her intentions. We are sure it has been in 
unison with her most essential interests. The mart which Great 
Britain affords to this ally of three hundred years' standing for her 
grain, timber, tallow, and flax, is no trifle ; and every puff of smoke 
from a steamer on the Neva must remind her of the old friend 
who now furnishes her with that material, without which she 
must cease to advance in manufactures and naval enterprise. Mr. 
Bremner confesses openly that, having entered the country imbued 
with prejudices, he left it with a high respect for the people, and 
with changed views regarding their government: we did not carry 
with us the prepossessions of which he got rid — but we heartily 
concur in his closing hope, ' that Russia and England may long 
continue united by a friendship which has hitherto stood firm 
under many rude assaults, and which is alike honourable and 
advantageous to the two greatest empires in the world.' 



Art. III. — Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 1839. By 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray. London. 1840. 

O UCH is the modest, though accurate, title of a work replete 
^ with information on a subject, abstruse indeed and mys- 
terious, but which, unlike many mysteries, attains a higher 
degree of interest in proportion as partial success rewards its 
investigation. Partial at best indeed can be the triumph of him, 
or her, who ventures on the field of Etruscan research ; and the 
impossibility of detecting the unknown quantities of the problem 
is the more galling, because the stock of ascertained facts is 
copious. Races perhaps as numerous, dominations as extensive, 
the Pelasgic for instance, have passed away, and left no material 
evidence of their existence behind save a few fragments of rude 
and massive architecture ; no record but the dim tradition of an 
inherited curse which urged them on their migrations, haunted 
them in their power, and was only exhausted by their accom- 
plished destruction. Vixere fortes, — but they flourished at 
periods too remote for contact with any other nation whose lan- 
guage and literature might have embalmed for our use their 
institutions, and conveyed to us the story of their wanderings, their 

conquests. 
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emigrations the fate and fortunes of the parties will probably be 
various as their characters^ aptitudes^ and acquirements. Some 
(like Frost and Bolam) will make their fortunes^ others will 
return sulky and dissatisfied. Enterprise is slow in Italy ; inns, 
bells, and waiters are not the growth of a day, and such products 
are preceded by various minor vices which usually spring up con- 
temporaneously with the advent of the English in all varieties of 
soil and climate. All who follow Mrs. Gray's steps will be 
jolted on cross roads, some only to be starved, cheated, and flea- 
bitten: others will return, as she has returned, from the sepulchres 
of Etruria, with a stock of information and recollections which 
naay be available not only for their own use, but for that of their 
reading fellow creatures. 

The singular attainments in art of this extinct people are the 
principal source of that curiosity as tp their history, which we 
cannot now gratify; but what most embitters the regret we feel on 
this score is the reflection that> at the period of their highest 
power, they were not only co-existent, but intimately connected 
with a neighbour who, in adopting their institutions, might have 
preserved their annals. The Etruscan confederation did not die 
out of internal exhaustion ; it fell before Rome, weakened indeed 
by dissensions, but fell fighting, and in the maturity of its civilisa- 
tion. Their language, and probably polished literature, were at 
the disposal of their conquerors, and it was the will of those 
selfish victors not to preserve but to obliterate.* Their fate was 
that of Mexico and Peru. In time curiosity revived, but it was 
too late. It is a poor consolation to us to think that, little as we 
know, we know something mwe than men, who, curious as we, 
compared to us were all but contempcH'ary with the subjects of our 
purblind and groping investigations. In the time of Polybius 
the former greatness of the Etruscans was disputed, pronounced 
a fable and a dream. If Polybius were to rise from the dead, we 
would brain him, not with a lady's fan, but with Mrs. Gray's 
octavo. Livy twaddled about their origin; and in our times a 
diplomatist from Germany explores truer sources of information, 
and Livy stands corrected. 

Niebuhr observes that no department of ancient history has 
produced so much unprofitable disquisition and rash conjecture as 
the Etruscan, from the time of Annius of Viterbo to the present. 
Without undertaking to read the works of that writer, famous — in 
the Latin sense of the word famosus-^ior forging histories which 

* To this there is a singular exception. We concur with Niebuhr and Mrs. Gray 
in lamenting over the loss of the Etruscan annals collected by the Emperor Claudius. 
We can no more console ourselves for their disappearance by me insignificance of their 
author, than we could for the loss of Boswell's Johnson op the same ground. 

he 
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picture-gallery, a sculpture-room, and place of deposit for innu- 
merable objects illustrative of their usages, social habits, and 
mythology. 

Among the many inferences to be collected from this particular 
source of information, perhaps the two of highest moral import- 
€aice are : — that their system of religion was based on a pervading 
and intense conviction of the immortality of the soul, and its re- 
sponsibility beyond the grave for the actions done in the flesh ; — 
and that the female sex, if not elevated to the station to which the 
doctrines of Christianity, the institutions of chivalry, and other 
minor causes, have raised it in modern Europe, was at least the 
companion and not the slave of the male, and probably in life, 
certainly in death, was admitted to the highest honours. They 
possessed a school of art, remarkable in all its stages for its 
national peculiarities, and in most for the beauty of its results. 
In two departments, those of the modeller in clay and the worker 
in gold, they may be said to have surpassed all nations, for neither 
in China nor at Sevres could some qualities of the Etruscan 
manufacture in clay be rivalled. Hindoo patience and cheapness 
of labour may equal the Etruscan gold manufacture in delicacy of 
texture, but cannot do so in beauty of design. The resemblance of 
the results is often striking. The limits of the fair and extensive 
portion of Italy occupied by this race may be laid down with tolera- 
ble accuracy, though, out of the sites of the twelve capitals of their 
confederation, one or two admit of dispute. The subject of their 
origin and of the quarter from which their civilisation first 
radiated is still controverted. For a statement of the difference 
between Niebuhr, who brings them down from the Rhoetian 
Alps, and the Tuscan Micali who stands up for the pretensions 
of his native soil, we refer our readers to our former article. 
We are not aware that the researches conducted subsequently to 
the date of that article have thrown further light on this vexata 
qucestiOi or given us reason to change our leaning, therein indi- 
cated, to Micali's view of it. Excavation has indeed multiplied 
the evidences of connexion and intercourse between Etruria and 
Egypt, but these later discoveries, principally made at Volci, 
hardly affect the question of their origin. Mr. Fellowes, one of 
the most diligent of modern travellers, has already given occupa- 
tion to the learned by his discoveries of inscriptions, apparently 
Etruscan, in the territory of ancient Lydia. We have rumours of 
his further success, and on this and every other ground await the 
publication of his forthcoming volume with much interest. 

Mrs. H. Gray's very agreeable book, like Newton's theory 
of gravitation, is the result of an accident. Some two years ago 
Signor Campanari, a proprietor of Etruscan soil, and a success- 
ful 
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gloom, his gay painted tombs and variety of ornament, were no more to 

be seen It were a sin to have destroyed Campanari's 

beautiful show, if we are to have no better substitute than what we saw 
when we visited the British Museum in September, 1839/ — p. 11. 

A sin indeed ! Mrs. Gray's narrative of her tour to the 
Museum seems to us to afford a strong instance of that fatality 
which hangs over the well-meant efforts of Mr. BulL when^ quit- 
ting for a moment the manufacture of cotton-twist, he takes a fit 
of extravagance and virtu. 

The immediate effect of Mrs. Gray's \dsit to Campanari's ori- 
ginal exhibition was her journey to Italy^ productive of the 
volume under our notice. For a visit to the sepulchres of Etruria 
themselves she wisely prepared herself by conversations with the 
learned, and an active course of museums in Pisa and Rome. 
The following description of what she saw in the collection of 
Gen. Galassi^ at Rome^ affords a tolerable notion of the nature 
and variety of the treasures which have lately rewarded the 
labour of excavation. The tomb called the Regulini Galassi had 
lately been opened at Cervetri, and Mrs. Gray thus speaks of its 
contents : — 

* If we had been surprised at Campanari's we were petrified at the 
General's. Here we saw an immense breastplate of gold, which had 
been fastened on each shoulder by a most delicately-wrought gold fibula, 
with chains like those now made at Trichinopoli. The breastplate was 
stamped with a variety of arabesques and small patterns, as usual in the 
Egyptian style. The head had been crowned with fillets and circular 
ornaments of pure gold, and a rich mantle had covered the body, 
flowered with the same material. In this grave had also been found 
a quantity of arms, &c. . . A bier of bronze, as perfect as if made 
a year ago; a tripod with a vessel containing some strange looking 
lumps of a resinous substance, which on being burnt proved to be per- 
fumes, so intensely strong that those who tried them were obliged to 
leave the room. . . There were wheels of a car, on which the bier 
had been brought into the sepulchre. . . But the wonder of all 
these treasures was a sort of inkstand of terra-cotta, which had served 
as a schoolmaster's ABC. On it were the Etruscan letters, first in 
alphabet and then in syllables ; and both the letters and the syllables 
are the same as the oldest form of the Greek. It was deciphered by 
Dr. Ijipsius, and is the key to all we at present know, and will be the 
basis of all we are ever likely to know of the Etruscan tongue.' — p. 24. 

Mrs. Gray pursues various conjectures as to this curious relic, 
and goes on to say : — 

* In a memorandum made immediately on quitting the General's house, 
I have noted that upon this inkstand were four alphabets engraved, and 
after each the syllables ; thus, ba, be, bi, &c. ; that one of these is in 
the oldest or archaic form of the Greek alphabetic letters; and that 
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VMii'Bl). wliirt). Cnrmn) I7 lUu ]irescnt Pope since Im 1 1 1 11 ■"■. I 
■ilruiHly, ai Mri. dmv justly stales, bids fair to sDrpas it 
MllMO IlorlKinifo of Naples, The Pope's Etruscan nfaa- 
litriiw, III rirli in iVaKJlc and piUerable objects, are miselw tsi^ 
j«rU>ll tu »trictar rt^niilnliDii* fur tliKir exhibition than are K- 
Ul'licil 111 til" real of llti- Vnticnn. but special permission is libe- 
rally oitotirileil on jimpKr nppliculimi ; and few travellers wbi laie ' 
fffwl Mri. Oray'» volume will omit to obt«n it. Amoog lis 
mUw^tluni viiilwl aud uuied by Mrs. Gray at Rome ve miT sl« 
invnii'Ui llm inuiu<iim uf Cavftlicre Pnlin. as embracing a wi^ ' 
rnngn timn ntber*. and brii^iiiR into juxtaposition the antiqnibo 
oftUti Hrwl iiiientrid— llmtDrSignorCampana, rich in sarcophagi 
nnil wins mid lliB Kirflierian colleclioo of the Jesuits' coliege, 
nliiili HurpniiWi all otbcra in numbmniic treasures. 

After n oiiurhe of traininf; in these repositories. Mrs. Grat 
Uunrtioa on her main expedition. The table of her contenis 
include! some aix of the twelve principal cities of the aocienl 
Eti'Usean leoguei the sites of which now form points of principal 
antitjuarian interest in Tuscany and the Papal States. She does 
not visit, nor, except by incidental reference, extend her obaem- 
tions to the more southern portion of Italy. The Etniscan anti- 
quities of Cnmpanin have forced Ihemsclves into more e-enera! 
observation than those of ilie older and principal sites of the ciin- 
federation. As ivurks i)f arl, and in ii>s[)i'Ct of beauly of design, 
the vases c)f the Mijs«j ]!,.rbuiiic.) h:iM- \,>ng boon famous, and 
Mis. Gray has done well to demote her energies to Central 
Etruria, the seat of their earlier empire, and which, as miwht be 
expected, contains more samples of their projrress in art before the 
purely nalional style was softened down by Greek admixture. 

Few recent discoveries have been more interesting than those 
which have bronght about the idenlificalion of ihe site of Veii, the 
city from whose fall we dale the destruction of the Etruscan confe- 
deration. It is easily accessible from Ri)me, and has become the 
object of frequent excursions to Anglo- Roman equestrians. Many 
of these visit it probably rather on the ground of its associations with 
a familiar passage ol Roman historv than as an Etruscan city; 
some for the picturesque beauty of its environs, and more per- 
haps for the animal pleasure of a gallop over miles of continuous 
turf. In the two latter respects we can vouch for its pre-eminent 
attractions, and at the recollection of thein the ' pTateritos 
referat si Jvpjtcr annon' rises to our lips. At Veii Mrs. Gray 
Witnessed, by invitation of Mr. Capranesi, a principal dealer in 
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antiquities in Rome^ the operation of a ^cavo. We subjoin her 
summary — as^ though the results were trifling, for the tomb had 
been plundered before^ her observations will admit of application 
to similar proceedings in most parts of Italy. 

*The name of the site of our scavo, as the Italians call on excavation, 
was Pozzo Michele, or Michael's Well. We all agreed that it had 
been previously opened, because the vases showed that it had been 
tenanted, and the absence of bones or ashes that it had been spoiled;- 
but we might have known by another sign that it had fallen a prey to 
previous antiquaries, or treasure-hunters — from its having no doors. 
Every Etruscan unviolated tomb as yet discovered is most artificially 
closed by one or two immense stone leaves, turning on pivots, and re- 
sembling those of the tombs of the kings near Jerusalem. . • After 
we had completely rifled this tomb, it would probably the next day he 
filled up to restore the ground for sheep-grazing, and in a fortnight it 
would look as green and undisturbed as the day before we opened it. 
In fifty years time the men who opened it and those who saw it opened 
will be no more ; Capranesi's excavations will be forgotten or douhted, 
and some new projector and antiquity-hunter will very possihly re-open 
this grave to find that it has been already spoiled. Thus it happens 
with many magnificent Roman sepidchres in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rome. I believe that no excavations whatever were undertaken 
till the French began to disinter the ancient Forum. Yet even dining 
this short period half the opened tombs are forgotten, and now are re- 
excavating by English noblemen and gentlemen, who spend their money 
to be disappointed. . « In Etruria the ground opened is as yet well 
known, because, with scarcely an exception, it is either in the hands of 
a few dealers, of eminent collectors like Campana, or the Prince of 
Canino ; but when this generation shall have passed away, what is there 
to preserve the memory of the ground which they hired, searched, and 
filled in again ? and who is to say what was foimd in any particular 
tomb, and what bronzes or sculpture, what vases or terra cotta vessels, 
what scarabaei engravings or gold ornaments, are contemporary, and 
were found together ? Any of the first-rate dealers will tell you at once 
that such a vase, or marble, or bronze came from Veil Etruscan or Veil 
Roman, from Cere, Volci, Viterbo, &c., but what tomb they came from, 
and what other objects were found with them, even they are usually 
unable to tell you.* 

One need not be much surprised at all this, since the tombs 
have as yet been investigated by persons with whom the marketable 
value of their contents was the first if not the sole consideration. 
We must add that the Archaeological Society of Rome does its 
best to prevent and repair the mischief by procuring plans^ copies 
of paintings^ &c. ; and the Tuscan government seems in this, as 
in other respects, to extend a careful and salutary supervision over 
the proceedings of its subjects. 

Mrs. Gray takes the occasion of her Veii excavations to specify 
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beings from beneath, come to sit in judgment on him for violating 
their repose.' — ^p. 321. 

By far the most striking instance, however^ of such success is 
that of Carlo Avolta, of Cometo : — 

* He was conducting an excavation at Tarquinia, in partnership with 
the late Lord Kinnaird, when he was rewarded, for his expenditure of 
trouble and money, by an enjoyment which, he says, was the most ex- 
quisite of his life — the discovery of an Etruscan monarch, with his 
crown and panoply. He entirely confirmed the account which I had 
received in Rome of his adventure with the lucumo, on whom he 
gazed, for full five minutes, from the aperture above the door of his 
sepulchre. He saw him crowned with gold, clothed in armour, with a 
shield, spear, and arrows by his side, and extended on his stone bier. 
But a change soon came over the figure, it trembled, and crumbled, and 
vanished away ; and, by the time an entrance was qflfected, all that re- 
mained was the golden crown and a handful of dust, with some frag- 
ments of the arms. Part of these became the property of Lord Kin- 
naird.'— p. 206. 

From Veii, Mrs. Gray transports her readers to the necro- 
polis of Tarquinia, near the modem Corneto. Her own words 
will best convey some notion of the extent of this field for re- 
seach :— 

* The day after our arrival at Cometo we devoted to the tombs of 
Tarquinia, and we drove to the distance of about three miles from the 
town, until we found ourselves in the midst of a dreary moor, now 
called Monterozzi, which is all that remains above ground of the once 
superb necropolis, or buryiug-grouud. It is extremely rugged and un- 
even, and every now and then we saw traces of some little mounds, and, 
still more frequently, holes on the surface like the mouths of pits, some- 
times openings like doors down into the ground, and occasionally flights 

of steps, half concealed Signor Carlo Avolta informed us that the 

necropolis of Tarquinia was computed to extend over sixteen square 
miles; and that, judging from the two thousand tombs which had of late 
years been opened, their number in all could not be less than two mil- 
lions. What an extraordinary idea this gives of the dense population 
of ancient Etruria ! for though the necropolis of Tarquinia may have 
been a favourite spot for famUy sepulchres, even beyond the pale of its 
own immediate citizenship, it is surrounded on all sides by cemeteries 
scarcely inferior in extent to itself — ^Tuscania, and Volci, and Mont- 
alto, without naming Castel d* Asso, which we shall afterwards describe 
as having probably been the Westminster Abbey of Central Etruria.* — 
p. 159. 

The Etruscans, in the form and construction of their tombs, 
were governed by local accidents of ground. At Castel d' Asso, 
where a valley with a precipitous bank was chosen, the rock was 
excavated into chambers, like those of Egypt, Petra, and Jehoso- 
phat. At Tarquinia, an extensive table-land being applied tc 
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^ sc^ribin^ one of the first discovered and most remarkable of the 
H painted tombs of Tarquinia, known by the name of the Grotta 
^ del Cardinale, Mrs. Gray says — 

I * Another most remarkable frieze consists of a procession of souls to 
% judgment, and among these one group in particular attracted our atten- 
tion. It represented the soul of a person who had in life been of doubt- 
ful character, much both of good and evil being attributed to him, and 
in his case the nicely-balanced scales of justice trembled. He is dragged 
in a car before the judge by two winged genii, the one good and the 
other evil, who are contending for the exclusive possession of him. In 
the eagerness of dispute the car stops ; they cannot draw it on, but 
remain stationary, to mark the uncertain reputation of the deceased. 
The evil genii are represented as black, and all the spirits wear a 
cothurnus. . . • The genii are all winged, and the souls, of which 
there are many, have no wings.' — ^p. 186. 

In this instance the evil principle is embodied in human form, 
and only distinguished from his antagonist, or from the human 
subject of their contention, by colour; but in the Grotta del 
Tifone we are introduced to the very fiend of our own northern 
mythology. We cannot omit Mrs. Gray*s description of this 
remarkable painting : — 

* Our eyes were riveted on an extraordinary procession which occur 
pied a small portion of the wall, to the right of the entrance. It is 
miserably injured, and will very soon be totally obliterated. It is a pro- 
cession of dead, conducted by genii to their final abode of good or evil. 
The band is preceded by a good genius, as may be discovered from the 
serpents of eternity, which are twined round his head, and from the 
pleasing expression of his countenance. He bears a lighted torch. He 
is followed by a number of souls, and among them, two, a man and a 
woman, are distinguished for uncommon beauty. The very handsome 
and noble-looking youth is immediately followed by a monstrous fiend, 
in whom we recognise the most frightful development of the evil genius 
of Etruria, whose face and figure had been already familiar to us in 
Ecarabaei and vases. The eternal serpents encircled his head, and his 
face had the most frightful negro exaggeration with a brutish expression. 
One enormous claw was pouncing upon the shoulder of the unfortunate 
youth, while the hammer, the Etruscan badge of the angel of death, was 
raised in the other.* Behind him was the figure, lamentably defaced, 
of a female of surpassing loveliness, and in her beautiful brow and eye 
the most intense anguish was depicted. I shall never forget her expres- 
sion of unutterable woe. To her was attached an infernal guard, similar 
to him who had pounced upon the youth, his brows encircled with the 
same serpentine fillet, and his features and expression exaggerated negro 
and brutish, only of a dark brown colour instead of a deep black. • . • 

* Shakspeare's ' hang him, foul collier,' would apply with marvellous precision to 
the Etruscan Satan, 
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t painted figures is usually from two to three feet^ — ^the fresco 

I lately described is less in dimensions. Of the bright colours 

i they appear to have used only the simple red^ blue, and yellow, 

K without mixing, as if they had combined them they could not 

. have missed green, and would hardly have rejected it from their 

• palette. Brown is rare. In some of these representations of 

races, the velarium, or occasional awning stretched over the spec^ 

tators of the circus or theatre, distinctly appears, proving the 

invention to have been long anterior to the Bomans, for whom it 

lias been till now claimed. 

Lucien Buonaparte is well known as one of the most successful 
excavators of Etruscan antiquities, though not the most retentive^ 
for his acquisitions have been scattered by sale over all Europe. 
His own principality of Canino and the neighbouring site of the 
ancient Vulci have been the scenes of his operations. The mine 
has proved a rich one in all respects ; but its chief interest of late 
has perhaps been derived from numerous discoveries of objects 
purely Egyptian. Among the articles of this class noticed by 
Mrs. Gray in the prince's collection at Musignano were ostrich 
^gs formed into cups, a,nd painted with figures resembling those 
on the tombs of the Pharaohs, and small earthen vessels, resem- 
bling modern shooting-flasks, inscribed with hieroglyphics. These 
instances, and, we believe, many others, establish beyond all doubt 
the fact of intercourse and connexion with Egypt; but other 
evidence is required to demonstrate Micali's assumption that we 
must look to Egypt as the source of the early civilisation of 
Etruria. These proofs Micali finds in sufficient abundance for 
the overthrow of Lanzi, who in his day, while backing the pre- 
tensions of Greece against the East in general, was rash enough to 
challenge bis adversaries to produce from Etruria a deity with 
four wings, or. other similar monster of Phoenician origin. ' Four 
wings do I say,' writes Lanzi, 'show me one even with twoT 
The tombs had been by comparison imperfectly explored in 
Lanzi's time, and idols with any number of required wings have. 
since been found in abundance, with many other indubitable 
symptoms of Egyptian and Oriental mythology. Vulci was a 
small but highly polished constituent portion of the Etruscan 
confederation, and the Prince of Canino, besides profiting by its 
ancient relations with Egypt, has been very fortunate in the arti- 
cles of vases and gold ornaments. Probably no modern jeweller, 
unless possibly he were a Hindoo from Trichinopoly, could imi- 
tate a parure some thousands untold of years old in which the 
Princess used to appear at Roman y^^es and state occasions. The 
tomb called the Cucumella in this neighbourhood is worthy of 
notice for its peculiar architecture and arrangement, the mound oS 
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■ • We have now followed the steps of our fair yet learned and 
eloquent cicerone over one or two of the principal scenes of her 
I tour of exploration. We are unable to pursue her further course 
I to Perugia^ Chiusi^ and other places of equal interest. Even 
I from our partial notice it will appear that the line of study and 
I research which her pages suggest may be prosecuted to good 
I purpose by persons less active and persevering than herself. 
I The museums of Rome^ Tuscany^ and Naples are open to those 
whose energies are unequal to cross-roads and trattorias. Veii is 
but two miles from the main road ; Perugia is on it^ Chiusi acces* 
sible. Other objects of Mrs. Gray's journeys are to be attained 
at the expense of various degrees of fatigue and inconvenience. 
To an active, and, in Homeric phrase, well-girt enthusiast, we 
should be inclined to recommend Castel d' Asso— rather, indeed, 
as a place for study and for sketching than for itcavo speculation ; 
for it would appear that most of its rock-hewn sepulchres have 
been long since plundered. We should argue, however, from 
Mrs. Gray's account, that it had been less carefully explored and 
described by. recent travellers than the other principal seats of 
Etruscan magnificence ; and it is certainly the Petra, or Jeho- 
sophat of Etruria. The artists who disseminate for the good of 
their fellow- creatures the knowledge of Hunt and Warren's 
blacking are little aware that they are plagiarists of the epitaph- 
writers of ancient Etruria. Speaking of this valley of tombs, 
Mrs. Gray says, — 

• About a quarter of a mile from where we had first detected the 
hand of art we began to perceive deep regular lines of inscription in the 
rocks. The letters were a foot high, and sometimes chiselled two inches 
deep in the stone ; they were all in the oldest Etruscan character, and 
evidently intended to be read at a distance, perhaps even from the other 
side of the valley.' — p. 395. 

The sepulchres of Etruria afford evidence, not only of the 
power and virtues of the race they inhume, but they occasionally, 
also, with equal fidelity, bear witness to its frailties and its crimes. 
The deep reverence of this people for the dead, and the solemn 
sentiment of many of their sepulchral devices, are sufficient to 
show that the tradition of eternal truth, whether flowing through 
Egyptian or other channels, had reached them. That they were 
warlike, and could deal hard blows, we know from history. It is, 
however, scarcely probable that the sterner martial virtues attri- 
buted by all authorities to the Sabine race were equally character- 
istic of the Etruscan. Without adopting at once the theory of 
their Lydian origin, we still perceive the Asiatic impress in their 
addiction to the feast, the dance, and the other good things of 
this world, which militates, perhaps, as strongly as any other 
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file elephant appears in some of their paintings. In bronze their 
aldll was doubtless greats and if we can adopt Mrs. Gray's esti- 
mate of the qualify of some relievos in Campanari's possession, 
they rivalled the best Greek artists of the best time in this mate- 
riial ; for she gives these objects the preference over the ornaments 
of the breast-plate supposed to be that of Pyrrhus, now in the 
British Museum. On the subject of the staple commodity of 
Etruria, vases and tazze^ Mrs. Gray's volume contains some 
judicious remarks. The materials for this branch of Etruscan 
study are so numerous^ and several distinctive peculiarities of 
{lie ancient manufacture at once so well ascertained and so 
inimitable, that the connoisseur is no longer in danger of fraud, 
and has hardly occasion to resort to the infallible tests with 
which chemistry provides him. The eye, indeed, must be well 
trained which could detect the modern portion of some ' re- 
paired vases, but the sense of touch will discover a difference in 
the surface. All who have seen the Museo Borbonico must 
admit, that the more legitimate art of putting together the true 
fragments^of ancient vases has attained in modern hands the acme 
of perfection, for some of the very finest of that collection have 
been recomposed of more than an hundred pieces. Such recon- 
structed vessels retain very justly in the market the full value due 
to their merit in respect of shape and design. A curious instance 
of a collector's good fortune is mentioned in the following pas- 
sage (p. £18) :— 

* Cavalier Kestner has two most valuable vases, the first of which, 
consisting of sixteen pieces, he purchased from a peasant at Tuscania, 
tod when it came to be put together it was perfect except one piece. 
This the minister did not choose to supply, choosing rather to keep his 
vase imperfect; hut a year after he purchased another basketful of 
fragments from another peasant, who had found them at Monte Fiascone. 
I forget how many pieces he found, but I think thirty-seven ; of these 
thirty-six made another beautiful vase, and the thirty-seventh exactly 
supplied the vacant place of the vase he had purchased the preceding 
year.* 

The ring of Polycrates is the only instance with which we can 
match this story : we trust that in the modern case no compen- 
.ating mMonZ has occurred. 

Reversing the practice deprecated by Horace, we will conclude 
our remarks instead of beginning them, ab ow. Describing her 
visit to Campanari in his antiquarian domain of Tuscania, Mrs. 
Gray says (p. 301), — 

* As I was leaving the room, I perceived in one corner a basket of 
eggs, which I naturally concluded that Signor Campanari had just sent 
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lousies exasperated by long oppression, and either intoxicated 
with the pride of victory and just revenge, or fiercely struggling 
with the shame and indignation of defeat. It might have been 
supposed, and may still indeed be supposed, that mankind had 
been made wise by the stem and convincing lessons of the previous 
half-century ; that they woidd have learned how idle and expen- 
sive a luxury is war ; that peace affords to the ruler, as well as 
to the subject, a nobler glory than military fame ; that scarcely 
any territorial aggrandisement is worth the sacrifice which must 
be made to obtain it; and that there are few countries in which 
half the expenditure in the diminution of the burthens of the 
citizens, or the promotion of industry by some wise plan of in- 
ternal improvement, would not add ten-fold to the weaJth and 
power of the state, as well as to the happiness of the people* 

The golden oge of Koman peace and civilisation, in the nature 
of things, could not endure. Even now, indeed, we do not clearly 
comprehend the causes which pushed forward the vast successive 
waves of the northern and eastern barbarians on the enfeebled 
and degenerate empire — ^how it came to pass that these savage 
regions suddenly became so inexhaustible in their numbers, and 
irresistible in the inroads of their armies, century after century, from 
the first fearful gatherings on the Danube, in the time of M. 
Aurelius, to the Arabs under the Mahometan invaders, and the 
Tartars under Zengis, pouring forth their devastating hordes, and 
each spreading, as it were, another layer of barbarism over the 
whole surface of society. It might indeed appear as if the Divine 
Ruler had in his wisdom determined to infuse new and more 
vigorous life-blood into the remotest part of the effete and cor- 
rupted Roman empire, which even Christianity had not been able 
thoroughly to regenerate ; that this was a severe but necessary 
process which alone could bring the whole of Europe — the north, 
as well as the south and west — into that general social system 
destined to give birth to modem civilisation. 

But Europe and the civilised world may now seem perfectly 
secure from any barbarian invasion. The few tribes which 
wander over the steppes of Tartary, or plunder their neighbours 
in the ravines of the Caucasus, can never, humanly speaking, col- 
lect in such formidable masses as to endanger the kingdoms of the ' 
west. A few regular regiments, and some squadrons of flying 
artillery, would disperse them back to their native deserts ; and 
in all quarters of the East, Europe is rapidly encroaching on the 
wildest recesses of savage life. These Tartar or Scythian hordes 
may be formidable as light-armed auxiliaries, as wild skir- 
mishers around the regular armaments of that great power, which 
has once let them loose upon Europe in a war of defence and 
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I become^ as it were^ the breath of life, and events whichj in more 
r peaceful ages, would have been wondered at through centuries, 
I and would have vibrated, as it were, through successive genera- 
tions, have succeeded each other so rapidly as scarcely to raise a 
f few days' astonishment-r-the mere fact of the vast increase of po-* 
pulation, with comparatively little increase in employment, or in« 
dustrial and honourable occupation, might of itself be sufBdehtly 
formidable ; and this has taken place among a people of peculi-* 
arly lively, active, and, we may say without offence, unquiet cha- 
racter. It is a vast condensation of still collecting steam, without 
wheels to set in motion, and almost without a safety-valve. Wo 
are not ignorant, nor disposed to dissemble our own danger from 
the masses of our uneducated-— we fear widely un- Christianised— 
manufacturing population. The smothered war-cries of Chartism 
and Socialism demand our gravest attention ; yet our miners and 
manufacturers, at least toktle at toork, have some occupation : 
their energy, however they may reserve it for their midnight trea- 
sonable meetings, or even for secret drillings, is at least partially 
exhausted by the inevitable labours of the day. But we are mis- 
taken if in France there is not a much larger mass of energy and 
activity, in some places compressed in a narrow space, almost en- 
tirely without regular or absorbing occupation, and utterly stag- 
nant, and therefore liable to be ruffled or fiercely agitated by the 
slightest breath. In the higher as well as the lower classes there 
is the same want of straight and regular paths in which steady 
industry or persevering ambition may ensure success in lifet 
France has no * backwoods ' to which her discontented peasant 
may resort — to spend his surplus energy in warring with the 
forest, indulge his now harmless passions in the remote log-hutj 
and contend with the bear or the savage for his crop of Indian 
corn or hive of wild honey. How many a dangerous demagogue, 
who in a more crowded state of society might have endangered 
the peace of New York or Philadelphia — ^how many a fierce 
ruffian who would be panting to shoulder a musket (he cares not 
in what cause), is now hewing away at soifhe trunk of tough 
hickory, or pointing his innocent rifle at a wild 'turkey ! France 
is not, like America — almost throughout the Union — and Eng* 
land to a great extent — ^pervaded with an incessant commercial 
activity ; she is not perpetually intent on going a-head ; her state 
of society, the character of the people, the habits of subsisting on 
coarse food, and dispensing, in the remoter districts, with many of 
the comforts and conveniences which are become necessary to the 
lower orders in some other countries, combine, with the want of 
opportunity, to keep down that which is the main principle of 
industry aiid exertion in more enterprising and mercantile njition*- 
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and desolated conquest of barbarism. For surely those who 
entertain the most jealous and hostile estimate of the French 
character since the Revolution will at least allow that anything 
is better than the savage pirates who have so long preyed with 
impunity on the commerce and even on the freedom of Europe. 
Northern Africa is irretrievable but by a foreign, and we may 
say, an European colonisation. But however successful and 
prosperous, beyond all present appearances, might be the French 
settlements in Africa, even this, we conceive, would be but an in- 
su£Scient vent for the over-boiling -population and compressed 
activity of the nation, if it should continue in its present internal 
state. 

Yet what a nation might France have been if, to reckon only 
from the reign of Louis XIV., she had consumed one-tenth part 
of the energy or expenditure which she has wasted in disturbing 
the peace of her neighbours, and in conquests which have always 
been wrested from her hands, on the internal improvement of her 
provinces, on the development of her natural resources, on indus- 
trial opulence, and the advancement of her people in real civil- 
isation. What might France be even now, if she would wisely 
avail herself of her natural advantages, and, instead of lingering 
behind — we will not say our own more narrow and richly- 
cultivated fields, but a large part of Germany — ^work out her own 
soil to its highest productiveness; establish a free and cheap 
communication between her remote provinces ; make her vine- 
yards and her corn-fields vie with each other by the rapid 
interchange of conmiodities ! — if, instead of concentrating all her 
high-wrought and over-refined civilisation in one spot, she would 
equably disperse it over her whole surface ; if, instead of the sin- 
gular anomaly of a capital, at least vying with any city of Europe 
in splendour, in arts, in science — and provinces, where the most 
careless traveller may see how much is wanting to do justice to 
the capacities of the soil, and to the commercial resources — she 
would cease to be Paris with a vast tributary domain, and be- 
come really France, with only a noble capital for the residence 
of her monarch and legislature. 

France might yet surely find at home an honourable and a 
profitable employment for a large portion of that energy and 
enterprise of character which is now either wasted, by being 
constantly drawn off to the overgrown capital, to increase the 
dangerous fermentation of its dissipated streets, to lie in un- 
productive idleness, or sit brooding over the ill -suppressed 
hope of some outburst either of foreign warfare or civil com- 
motion, which may improve, and cannot well deteriorate, their 
condition. 
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relates to tfae schools^ acadeinies^ and colleges of the higher 
elasses. He commences with the following principles : — 

^The best institutions, where the education of the people is not 
sufficiently profound and general to develop their principles, are only 
elements of disturbance cast into the bosom of society: for they create 
wants which they cannot satisfy ; they are lavish of rights and duties ; 
they weaken governments, which, by the multiplication of laws, render 
their execution impossible ; they concentre to excess in a few ardent 
minds those ideas which ought to be imperceptibly absorbed by the 
whole population. These ideas ferment and explode for want of vent* 
It is thus that institutions which produce more power than they can 
usefully employ, perish by the excess of that which it becomes necessary 
to compress. . . . The instruction of the people endangers absolute 
goveniments ; their ignorance, on the contrary, imperils representative 
governments : for the parliamentary debates, while they reveal to the 
masses the extent of their rights, do not wait till they can exercise these 
with discernment ; and when a people knows its rights, there is but one 
way to govern, to educate them. . . . The evil of our present times is 
this : the general ignorance perpetuates and renders necessary the cen- 
tralisation of the executive power — the extent of one constitutes the 
force of the other. Every premature attack on this centralisation will 
be vain or dangerous. Though the tradition of monopoly may be de- 
stroyed, the ignorance of the great majority of the voters (contribuables) 
is so great that it would be impossible to substitute municipal (local) 
government. ... By the public education I mean the primary edu- 
cation adequately endowed — the university education judiciously com- 
pleted.' — ^p. 15. 

M. Girardin proceeds, in a few pregnant paragraphs, to show 
the natural workings of the present system : — 

* What is the result of the primary education with an insufficient 
annual endowment ? — The disorganisation (dt^classement) of the popu- 
lation, the impoverishment of agriculture, the encumbering of manufac- 
turing industry, — the agglomeration of a floating mass of turbulent 
men, who besiege the avenues of power, destroy all respect for the 
government which uses them, and rise in insurrection against that which 
repels them.' (p. 16.) 

* A man who can read and write a little is still, in the country, a pri- 
vileged being, who, in fact, possesses an incontestable superiority. It 
is rare that he does not abuse the elementary knowledge which he really 
possesses, by making it pass for that much larger share of knowledge 
which he still wants. Hence, he in general exercises and accumulates 
upon himself the functions of family secretary and counsellor, of advo- 
Qiite and notary of the village, which tends not a little to increase the 
number of law-suits. 

* If one child in a family has learned to read and write, from the time 
that he possesses that advantage over his father, he concludes that the 
occupation of the parent is incompatible with his knowledge : vanity mis- 
leads him as to his vocation, and makes him abandon the village for '^ 
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churches, commerce in all its branches, from the merchant princes 
of the City down to the small grocer and hardwareman, there 
is a busy vehement emulation in which many must fail, and 
many drag on with but a precarious livelihood. There are no 
doubt many noble hearts which, from misfortune or want of 
opportunity for distinction, are pining in secret and extreme 
misery; many minds of lofty genius which have never been 
able to force their way to notice, and are maddening with disap- 
pointment, and perhaps hostility to the existing order of things ; 
there are a vast many more who have mistaken the flattering 
whispers of vanity for the conscious inspirations of genius, and 
whose failure, being more complete and more unexpected, is 
more bitter, more galling, more exasperating ; and in this fer- 
menting mass of disappointment, discontent, and despair, there 
must be cohstant danger of explosion. Among such numbers^ 
whom their blighted hopes or actual privations make utterly reck- 
less, there must be men prepared for any change. ' The world is 
not their friend, nor the world's law ' — and they are ready to seize 
the first opportunity of making reprisals on the world, and accom- 
modating the law to their own advantage. 

But we conceive that the tide which sets into'Paris is altogether 
out of proportion, in depth and strength, to that which flows into 
any other capital of Europe. All France comes to a head in 
Paris. While every English county town, except perhaps Win- 
chester and one or two others, is stretching out on every side its 
rows of suburban houses, or is studded about with small villas, as 
full of comfort as they are usually deficient in taste, in France 
such changes are rare and uncommon. There is no appearance 
of generally increased condensation of population in the provincial 
cities. In the north of France, except Rouen, a few towns 
and villages on the sea-coast which are aspiring to be watering- 
places, and some cities where English settlers have either entered 
into building speculations or created a demand for new houses, 
the provincial towns appear not to have experienced any change 
since the days of Louis XIV., except that melancholy change 
which has converted churches and conventual buildings into 
stables, barns, or barracks. The total want of life and move- 
ment in a French provincial town, except on market-days, is 
almost melancholy — the utter stagnation of business, of interest, 
even of curiosity. The hoof of a horse is rarely heard, except 
when upon the high road the crack of the postboy's whip 
announces the arrival of some high-trunked and imperial ed 
English barouche. To meet a gentleman riding, a carriage 
taking an airing of pleasure, or anything but now and then a 
lazy creaking cart> is a kind of event. Excepting perhaps the 
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and mischief, in others the mere gratification of a restless 
vanity^ and diseased yearning for distinction^ with the sacred 
names of liberty and patriotism — who, weary of wasting their 
energies in coxcombical inventions in dress or manners, actually 
fancy themselves entitled to lead a great nation, and to plunge 
millions into the miseries of political convulsion, that their names 
may blaze for a day in a newspaper. 

The French capital is at once the earthly paradise and the 
earthly hell of men of enterprise and adventure. To those who 
can find the narrow way^ and force an entrance through the strait 
gate, it has the fulness of worldly joy — the wealth of millionnaires, 
banquets of the most refined luxury, the highest honours in 
the state — the ministerial palace, the adulation of one part at least 
of the press, the hosts of servile followers, whether to the benches 
of opposition or the Treasury — the higher and more intellectual 
enjoyments of the sciences, arts, and letters, which welcome the 
powerful patron — all that can gratify an honourable as well as less 
fastidious ambition. But for the multitude who throng the broad 
and beaten path, and are driven through the wide gate into the 
realm of disappointment, of wretchedness, of blighted ambidon and 
ungratified passion, of penury which flees to the gambling-table to 
relieve or utterly to beggar, and so drive the wretch to the last act 
of desperation — in that abyss where there is indeed weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, what a mass of human misery, remorse, and 
despair, is every year, and almost every day, accumulated ! How 
many spirits, noble perhaps before their fall, are surrendered up 
to the fiercest passions ! Men of letters who have wrought out a 
fine vein of invention and eloquence in wild ephemeral novels ; jour- 
nalists who, with great powers, have been crushed in the collision, 
and, after sacrificing all their talents and all their principles for a 
party, have been thrown off as no longer profitable ; men in still 
loftier paths, who by one success, by creating one sensation, have 
fancied themselves a power in the state, and find themselves 
nothing ; — when we recount all these, with the numberless victims 
of vanity and self-conceit, can we wonder that there should be con- 
stantly among these multitudes, in that realm of darkness and woe, 
men whose ^ voice is still for war ?' — for war with whom or in what 
cause they care not — war against order, against the existing state 
of things, war of insurrection, or foreign war, with any pretext or 
without it, either seizing the old reverenced name of liberty or 
of national dignity as the watchword of battle — pretending to be, 
or fancying themselves, jealous, nobly jealous, of the national 
honour, when they are actuated entirely by the uneasiness of their 
own condition — mistaking, and choosing to mistake, the discontent 
x>f political failure for the generous aBpirc^tiopy of patriotism. It is 
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prise us, if they operate to the extent asserted by M. Girardin. 
They illustrate, very forcibly, the want of internal communica- 
tion and improvement. They arise, from the isolation of the 
hamlets — their distance from the commune where the school 
i» placed ; the bad condition of the old roads, which for half 
the year do not allow the children to go to school, particularly 
at the time when the inclemency of the season and the sus- 
pension of labour make their parents better able to spare them ; 
the snows, which cover a large part (une assez grande etendue) 
of France for several months. To these are added the payments 
exacted from the parents, which are more than they can well pro- 
vide ; the want of expeditious methods of instruction, of schools, 
and schoolmasters. The actual state of France is illustrated by 
one or two very curious extracts from a * Tableau de T Instruction 
primaire,' by M. Lorain. 

* Two-thirds of the communes are without regularly- established 
schools ; a building specially set apart for holding the classes is, we may 
say, an exception ; the master opens a room for the children, which is 
in general his whole house — livrant ainsi a des regards indiscrets des 
scenes de menage burlesques et inconvenans. We have found masters 
who gave their lessons in the open air, and these were the most pru- 
dent ; others crowded their scholars in damp barns, in stables (where 
the warm exhalations from the cattle etaient utilisbesy au hesoin^ comme 
caloriferes), in hovels with scarcely any light, in cellars or lofts.' 

The moral obstacles are the apathy of the parents, who are 
unwilling that their children should be wiser than themselves ; 
the opposition of the clergy in many communes, who do not see 
that, by assisting the cause of education, they might increase their 
own influence, and enforce the respect even of the irreligious ; 
' that their sacred ministry (these are the words of M. Girardin) 
summons them to take the lead in the intellectual emancipation 
of the masses, and the amelioration of their condition; that to 
walk with a firm step in the path of advancement (du progres) is 
to follow the steps of Christ, who overthrew idolatry, abolished 
slavery, and on their ruins established the religion which pro- 
claims all men to be brethren.' There is besides the indifference 
and parsimony of the mayors and municipal councils, and the 
selfishness of the landed proprietors, who think that the progress 
of education will diminish the number and so raise the wages of 
labourers; above all, the miserable and dependent position of 
the teachers, who ought, according to M. Girardin, to take a kind 
of intermediate rank between the mayor and the clergyman (cure) 
— but whose present character and condition confirm the opinion 
that it will never be a respectable profession, and must always be 
abandoned to the least capable — ^to those who embrace it in de- 
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•i^nclu&ions have been drawn on the results of education as com- 
pared with crime in France. Now what we would wish to know 
is this^^ — whether the pupils of this worshipful company of school- 
masters^ the halt, the maimed, the deaf, and the blind, are set 
down to the educated or uneducated score of the account? 

Among the remedies proposed by M. Girardin for this 
acknowledged deficiency both in the amount and quality of in- 
struction are: 1. To make the elementary instruction a state 
affair, as the church is at present in France — to assimilate the 
schoolmaster to the minister of religion ; 2 and 3. To determine 
the objects, and to improve the present imperfect and tardy 
methods, of instruction ; 4. To deprive, from a fixed period, every 
voter of his suffrage who is unable to prove that he can read and 
write ; from the same period to give the first numbers in draw- 
ing for recruits to those who are able to read and write; 7. To 
establish in every commune a school for girls, — if not a school^ 
a separate class; 8. The encouragement of the publication of 
useful books and elementary journals at low prices. 

As to the first of these divisions — the least sum, according to 
M. Girardin, which, a schoolmaster should receive is 7^0 francs 
(37/. 10«.) per annum, ^ which is scarcely sufficient for a priest who 
lives by himself, without domestic establishment, and therefore is 
not more than sufficient for the maintenance of the family, often 
large, of a schoolmaster. His other advantages (casuel) may be 
the occasional instruction of pupils of a higher class^ which will 
induce him to extend the range of his own studies.' This, how- 
ever, we would suggest, may possibly induce him to neglect his 
state charge for his wealthier class. The whole expense of this 
system of education throughout France is calculated at about thirty- 
two millions of francs, towards a million and a half sterling, which 
it is proposed to include in the budget. Secondly — as to the objects 
of instruction. The law presented to the Chambers in 1 833 divided 
the primary instruction into two degrees : 1st. Primary elementary 
instruction^ moral and religious instruction, reading, writing, the 
elements of the French language, arithmetic, the legal system of 
weights and measures ; 2nd. Superior primary instruction, as in 
the first degree, linear drawing, measuring, practical geometry, 
principles of the physical sciences, and natural history, singing, 
elements of national and foreign history and geography. M. 
Girardin proposes the following additions and transpositions: 
'1st degree. Moral and religious instruction, the art of reading 
and writing correctly, singing, arithmetic, and legal system of 
weights and measures; 2nd degree — Writing from dictation, 
analysis, the art of emyressing with facility, book-keeping, linear 
drawing, principles of*^ mensuration and practical geometry^ first 
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tbe opportunity of applauding in the largest room in the Sorbonne. 
The number of adult pupils amounts to 1200, divided into eleven 
classes.' 

Music, or rather singing, which has always been among the chief 
methods of teaching, or at least of influence and guidance, in our 
infant-schools, is now introduced very generally into our national 
and other schools for older children. A gentleman, named 
Turner, has, with a very liberal devotion of his time and talents, 
set the example in our national schools ; and various other 
systems have been adopted, with greater or less success, in other 
parts of the country. Though, perhaps, we are not to expect the 
same sudden outbreak of musical ardour and feeling in our graver 
and less sensitive population, yet the extraordinary taste for music 
which now seems to pervade English society shows the importance 
and the practicability of cultivating it to a great extent among our 
lower orders. For this reason we should be glad to hear that the 
system and the instrument of M, Wilhem had received a fair trial 
among us.* The improvement of our parochial psalmody would in 
itself be of inestimable value. Our cathedral churches in the 
metropolis, on the Sundays, are crowded beyond the means of 
accommodation, and even on the week-days there is a visible 
increase in the attendance, which may at least be ascribed in 
part to the greater taste for sacred music ; and we cannot but 
see that, while our theatres are comparatively deserted, or, in- 
deed, abandoned to a musical entertainment, the vast room of 
Exeter Hall is crowded with hundreds of all orders, listening 
with the most absorbed attention to the sublime oratorios of Han- 
del. In a lower sphere, cheap musical entertainments are 
oflFered in what used to be the most shamelessly licentious 
and offensive part of the metropolis, and rooms crowded with 
casual visitors, among whom the most prudish and sanctimonious 
could not detect the least levity or impropriety of manner. It 
is indeed not merely a blameless, and therefore most desirable, 
popular amusement ; but it may be made, as of old in Greece, 
and, as we conceive, in the present day in Germany, a legitimate 
and very powerful instrument of civilisation. It is the faithful 
ally of peace, of order, of religion. It becomes, then, those who 
take a lead in the important question of national education to 
try to improve and to perfect this powerful instrument of popular 
improvement to the utmost of their ability. The fewer Cassii we 
have in all orders the better. M. Wilhem's diapason, we trust, 

* We understand that a class for the instruction of schoolmasters in music, upon the 
plan of M. Wilhem, has been opened at Exeter Hall by M. Hullah, under the patron- 
age of the President of the Council, tilie Bishop of London, and many other prelates of 
the church, and distinguished laymen. 
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ment, the general council, must inevitably bring them at last to the 
representation of the interests of the country, and at the same time give 
them a real acquaintance with its wants.' — p. 186. 

We must bear in mind^ in any estimate of the future prospects 
of France^ the subdivision of property, which is the natural eflFect 
of the present law of inheritance, equally among all the children. 
The result which might be expected from this law would be the 
gradual growth of a proprietary yeomanry, the cultivators of their 
own estates, a class to whom good education would be of the 
highest importance; but then, unless the law is in some way 
evaded or counteracted, this yeomanry must sink lower and lower, 
till we can scarcely understand how there could be sufficient capital 
to do justice to the land. The practical operation of the law, from 
what reasons we are unable clearly to explain, has been as yet by 
no means so extensive, nor the subdivisions of property by any 
means so minute, as might have been expected from the time at. 
which it began to take effect. But M. Girardin founds his 
argument on the actual state of the cultivation and produce of 
France. The statistics we presume to be correct, as we are not 
aware that they have been controverted in France. We shall take 
them, as given in more full detail, from a memoir which he 
addressed, in 1834, to M. Thiers, then minister of commerce and 
public works : — 

* The surface of France contains fifty-three millions of hectares 
of which twenty-five millions are of land capable of cultivation, and 
yet scarcely a third of the population eat (ow. wheaten ?) bread ; while 
four millions of hectares of good land, well cultivated and sowed with 
wheat, would be sufficient to feed, healthily and substantially, its thirty- 
three millions of inhabitants.* In England, agriculture occupies 13,396 
square leagues. In France, agriculture occupies 21,400 square leagues, 
and the produce is about (k peu pr^s) a seventh less. In England, 
13,396 square leagues, worked by 1,500,000 husbandmen, yield a gross 
produce of 5,480,000,000 francs, that is, 40,000 francs per square 
league, or 122 francs per head. In France, 27,400 square leagues, worked 
by 22,000,000 labourers, yield only a gross produce of 4,500,000,000 
francs, that is 16,000 francs per square league, or 200 francs per head. 

* Of 49,863,609 hectares of land liable to taxation in France, 

25,550,159 „ are devoted to the cultivation of the cerealia, 

4,834,621 „ are in meadow, 

2,134,822 „ are in vines, 

1,412,314 „ are in wood, 

1,199,612 „ are in commons, pastures, heaths (landes, 

p^tis, bruy^res, etc.) 

48,105,514 

* A hectare of fertile land, well cultivated and sown with corn, produces easily 
22 hectolitres, whioh weigh 1694 kilogramu^es ; while die average annual consul 

of an individual may be estimated at 197 kilogiammes of wheat The h4 
3« 473614 acres;— JVo/c ^//i« ^M/Aof. 
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horrible misery is concealed under the luxury of great cities ; which may 
impress upon them most profoundly the true feeling o( conservatism and 
proijression : for a horror of the wisest innovations, a contempt for the 
most judicious methods of perfecting the ordinary processes, form, in 
general, the agricultural creed of the labourers, and education alone can 
change them.' — p. 46. 

Those in our own country who interest themselves in the edu- 
cation of the poor may derive some useful suggestions from M. 
Girardin — (leaving entirely apart the question of classical education^ 
as concerns our higher orders). — The education should^ as far as 
possible^ be adapted to the future prospects and situation of the 
child. Whatever general knowledge is superadded to that moral 
and religious instruction^ of which all alike stand in need^ should 
be varied according to local circumstances. While our manufac- 
turing poor might be wisely taught the elements of mechanics, of 
chemistry, as applied to the arts, and other obvious branches of 
science, as well as, perhaps, a wider sphere of general information, 
including, in our opinion, the first principles of political economy, 
— of wages, profits, capital — our peasantry would be more at- 
tractively and more usefully taught all that relates to cottage- 
economy, gardening, the keeping of domestic beasts and fowls, 
bees, the first elements of botany and vegetable physiology, and 
those other elementary parts of knowledge which our author 
suggests for the villagers of France. 

M. Girardin would of course give a much higher education, in 
the same branches of knowledge, to the landed proprietors, — a 
class, which, as it actually exists, may, we presume, be described 
as something between our resident country gentlemen and our 
yeomanry. The present system of university-education he con- 
siders altogether unsuited to their future, and, as he would wish, 
more permanent occupation. 

' It is among the sons of proprietors in easy circumstances that our 
university education makes, perhaps, the greatest number of victims ; 
for it rarely happens that they are not sent hastily and without reflection 
to a college, from which they come forth, without guide, without 
experience, without superintendence, to follow, with the throng of youths 
of their own age, the course of a faculty, to run tlie risk of bad com- 
pany in a populous city, to embarrass their fortune with debts, and 
injure their health with excess ; and that, instead of receiving a good 
rural education, from the age of fifteen to twenty, which would qualify 
them to become the bailiffs (rt^gisseurs), or farmers of their parents, 
to manage their patrimony, to improve it, and to set the example of good 
methods of cultivation, applied with judgment to the land ; to place 
themselves, in short, at the head of a new generation, and of agricultural 
reform, which can alone, in France, put an end to the general beggary 
(prol^riat)v to the demoralisation of the people, to the disorganisation 
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designed for agpricultural instruction. We shall notice the most 
important of these when we arrive at that part of his work which 
treats on professional education. But before we leave altogether 
that which belongs to primary, and strictly popular education, we 
are inclined to make a few extracts from his chapter on schools 
for females, of which he estimates the importance very highly, — 
not too highly, in our opinion, in the present state of France, 
where everything which can give dignity and solidity to the female 
character is among those regenerating influences, to which alone 
we can look with rational and sober hope. We know not on 
what authority M . Girardin makes this striking assertion : — 

* There is no instance of a mother who can read and write, whose 
children are not likewise able to read and write. If it is impossible for 
the mother to send them to school, however laborious her occupation, she 
always finds time to teach them herself. This is not the case with the 
fathers, who, whether educated themselves or not, are utterly indififerent 
to the education of their children, and very rarely take the trouble of 
instructing them themselves, or even of ascertaining what progress they 
make in the school.' 

He adds, ' to give instruction to girls is to open a school in the 
bosom of every family ; open, then, a school, or at least a class, for 
them in every commune.' We are sorry to inform Miss Mar- 
tineau, that M . Girardin, with all his respect for the importance 
of the sex, protests against what is called the ' emancipation of 
women.' In theory, at least, notwithstanding Lady Morgan, 
Man in France still aspires to be the master. Ridicule, our 
author does not scruple to assert, in utter condemnation of his 
countrymen for their levity and want of genuine philosophy^ 
would be an insurmountable obstacle to all these lofty schemes 
of female independence : he uses even this gravely condescending 
tone, that the law of France, ' in harmony with nature and the 
advancement of civilisation, does not enslave women ; it respectiS 
and protects them.' We proceed in his own words : 

* Dans Ptfducation des femmes, c'est moins encore le bonheur de leur 
existence que Tutilit^ de leur mission qu'il faut considtlrer : dans toutes 



poeuque que soic le nom qu on lui aoune ae "oot^ce compagne ae 
Vhomnwy^ etc. Consid«lr^e sous ce point de vue, plus pastoral que social, 
Vinstruction superficielle des femmes s'explique ; il n'est pas nt^ces- 
saire, en efFet, que leur instruction soit plus profonde, si leur destin^e 
doit se bomer k cette condition accessoire et passive. Mais si k I'idylle 
du po6te vous substituez la pens^e du legislateur, si vous dtflaissez le 
pa8s<$ pour Tavenir, si k la place de P^pouse vous ne voyez plus que la 
m^e, les idles aussitdt changeront: — k la femme appartiendra le ^te- 
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cine, science, and letters. Both the royal and communal colleges, 
as we have said, are under the public authorities ; but private esta- 
blishments, distinguished by peculiar success in moral and reli- 
gious training, or by the activity and solidity of their studies, may 
be converted into colleges * de plein exercice.' They remain pri- 
vate establishments with the privileges of state institutions. 

There are forty-two royal colleges, five in Paris, and one in 
each of the following cities : — Amiens, Angers, Auch, Avignon, 
Bastia, Besanqon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Clermont, 
Dijon, Douai, Grenoble, Le Puy, Limoges, Lyon, Marseille, 
Metz, Montpellier, Moulins, Nancy, Nantes, Nimes, Orleans, 
Pau, Poitiers, Pontivy, Rennes, Reims, Rhodez, Rouen, Stras- 
bourg, Toulouse, Tournon, Tours, and Versailles. The com- 
munal colleges are 308 in number, all in connexion with the 
central academy of the department, but varying in number ac- 
cording to the extent and population of the department. 

In the royal colleges the pupils receive the following religious 
instruction : — In the first year, the History of the Old Testament, 
in the second that of the New. Besides these, they learn the 
Catechism of the diocese, in which they are examined once a week 
by the almoner. The pupils of the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third 
classes receive instruction in the Catechism every Thursday before 
mass. In the second class, the rhetoric class, and the two classes 
of philosophy, a Conference on religion is substituted for the Cate- 
chism. AH the classes learn some verses of the Scriptures every 
day in French, Latin, or Greek. They likewise learn, on Satur- 
day, the Gospel for the following Sunday : the elementary classes 
in French, the sixth to the third in Latin, and the higher classes 
in Greek. In the elementary class, besides the sacred history, are 
taught French and Latin grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
writing. In the classes of letters, the professor teaches to the sixth 
the sacred history, the Selecta e Profanis ac de Viris illustribus 
urbis Romae, fables of Phaedrus compared with La Fontaine, 
ancient geography, mythology — ^writing and arithmetic continued. 
Fifth class : selections from Justin and Cornelius Nepos, and of 
the Epistolae ad Familiares of Cicero; the elements of Greek, 
fables of -SEsop — ancient history, writing and arithmetic continued ; 
living languages as determined by each college. Fourth class : in 
the morning, selections from Q. Curtius and Livy, Cicero's trea- 
tises De Amicitia and De Senectute, selections from the Cyro- 
psedia ; in the evening, selections from the Eclogues and Georgics 
of Virgil, Ovid's Metamorphoses, and History of Rome. Linear 
drawing, and drawing the human figure, begin in this class, and 
are continued in the rest. Third class : selections from Sallust and 
Tacitus, the Latin and Greek moralists ; in the evening, select' 
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iters: — Among the ancients, the Dialogues of Plato, the 

lytics of Aristotle, the philosophical works of Cicero. Among 

modems : — * Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum et Novum Or- 

on ; la Methode de Descartes — ses Meditations ; le chapitre de 

sur la Maniere de prouver la V^rite et de Texposer aux 

ommes; la Logique de Port- Royal ; TEssai sur TEntendement 

nmain de Locke ; les Nouveaux Essais sur TEntendement Hu- 

de Leibnitz — sa Theodicee ; Recherche de la Verite, par 

allebranche — ses Entretiens Metaphysiques ; De T Existence de 

ieu, par Fenelon; De 1' Existence de Dieu, par Clarke; la Lo- 

ue de Wolf; I'lntroduction de la Philosoplue, de Gravesende ; 

cipes du Droit Naturel, par Burlamaqui ; Traite des Systemes, 

VArt de Penser, la Logique de Condillac ; Lettres d'Euler k une 

Princesse d^AUemagne; Essai Analytique sur les Facultes de 

PAme^ par Charles Bonnet.' 

The superior education comprehends the five faculties in which 
are conferred the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor — 
^ Theology, Law, Medicine, Letters, and Sciences. There are 
^ seven faculties of Theology established at Paris, Aix, Bour- 
9 deauz, Lyons, Rouen, at Strasburg for the Protestants of the 
' Confession of Augsburg (Lutherans), at Montauban for the Pro- 
testants of the Helvetic Confession (Calvinists). The following 
courses are given in the faculty of theology at Paris : — at the Sor- 
bonne : Doctrine (dogme), morals, the Scriptures, ecclesiastical 
history and discipline, pulpit eloquence. Only a part of these 
courses are given at the provincial faculties. To be a bachelor in 
theology a man must be twenty years old, be a bachelor of letters, 
have attended the theological courses for three years, and maintained 
a thesis in a manner satisfactory to the faculty. The examination 
for a licentiate in theology is the same as for holy orders. For 
the doctor's degree, dissertations, theses, and a public lecture are 
required. In the Protestant faculty of Strasburg are six professor- 
ships : doctrine, evangelic morals, exegesis, pulpit eloquence, 
ecclesiastical history, doctrines of the Helvetic (Augsburg?) Con- 
fession. It is among the regulations, that the knowledge of the 
language and literature of Germany becoming more and more 
necessary to the theologian, the scholars must prove that they 
have this qualification before they proceed to their degree. The 
examinations for degrees are public. In the Protestant faculty at 
Montauban are likewise she professorships of- theology, properly 
so called: three, of evangelical morals, doctrine, ecclesiastical 
history, three, of philosophy, of Hebrew, of ' haute Latinite ' and 
Greek. 

There are nine faculties of Law : at Paris, Aix, Caen, Dijon, 
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Latin poetry, French eloquence, French poetry, Philosophy, 
History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modem History, Ancient 
and Modern Geography. It is decided by chance in which of 
these branches the candidate for the bachelor's degree is to be 
examined. The nine branches are divided into three lists, and 
one list drawn from the urn, and the candidate examined in 
the three subjects it contains. The examination lasts three 
quarters of an hour. To be a bachelor in Letters the youth 
must be sixteen years old, and must have attended a certain 
mimber of courses. There is a normal school, it should be 
added, at Paris (Rue St. Jacques, 115), to provide instructors 
and professors for all academies connected with the University 
of France. It is under the especial control of the minister of 
public instruction. 

The collegiate education of France may thus, as to the age of 
the pupils and the kind of instruction, correspond with our great 
public schools. With the exception of the philosophical, and 
perhaps the rhetoric classes, if the programme is to be taken as 
the maximum of attainment, they would fall below our Eton, 
Harrow, or Rugby. The national literature is made more de- 
cidedly a part of the system ; but the classical, which, as with us, 
is the groundwork of the whole, does not appear to reach so high 
a standard. If indeed we may judge from their literature, the 
study of Greek is at a low ebb in France. Many of the most 
distinguished writers, we will not say condescend, but seem re- 
duced to quote the Latin translations of Greek authors. The 
name of Letronne ranks very high, and that of Boissonade is well 
known, but these scholars stand almost alone. The Faculties 
may be considered in some respects to correspond with our Uni- 
versities. But our schools and colleges are an inseparable part 
of our national institutions. They have grown out of, and tended 
to form, our national character almost as much as our laws and 
constitution; they are irregular, unsystematic, infinitely varied 
according to the impulses and necessities of the times; they 
slowly conform to the more profound changes, while at the same 
time they resist the momentary fluctuations, of opinion ; from a 
high classical tone they descend^ by successive gradations, till 
they are met by schools (in general private establishments, but 
which are now partially commenced in connexion with the 
Church and public institutions) of a more mercantile and prac- 
tical character. When they are private, the pupils are liable to 
be the victims of shallow pretension, superficial show, and bold 
speculation, which impose upon fond and weak-minded parents ; 
but in general the practical good sense of the country refuses to 
be misled^ to any great extent^ on a subject of such vital i 
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one bound to overleap many steps in the social scale*— to start at 
once to eminence^ perhaps to the foremost seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies^ or the rank and emoluments of ministers — or at least 
are to shine in the world of letters, and take rank among the mil- 
lionnaires of ' Journalism.' As to those whose more easy circum- 
stances enable them to give their sons the luxury of a classical 
education — a luxury, and indeed a generous and noble one, which, 
from our different social system, the larger numbers of persons of 
rank and fortune, the greater extent of our liberal professions, in- 
cluding our still richly-endowed and still daily expanding Church, 
must, among us, be far more general — they are t6o apt to leave 
their sons utterly ignorant of the management, at all events 
utterly incapable of the improvement, of their estates and for- 
tunes. But if the sons of this wealthier class, thus altogether 
emancipated from parental control, are content to cast their lives 
on one throw, to sacrifice the ease and respectability of their man- 
hood and age to a wild youth of vanity and folly—- this is but the 
usual temptation of rank and wealth committed to young and 
irresponsible hands — temptations perhaps more dangerous from 
the greater tendency of the French to gather to one brilliant 
focus in Paris, where there must be more than an ordinary pro- 
digality and excess to create that sensation which is the ambition 
of this section of la jeune France. It is the far larger class of 
youths, the children of parents by no means in easy circumstances, 
who, in misjudging but natural tenderness, have spared no cost 
to give their sons a classical education, under the erroneous con- 
viction that such an education must lead to fortune — it is these 
who are the victims of the present system. 

* When breakers make the approach to a coast or a harbour dangerous, 
the government sets up a beacon : here there is no warning to the parents 
of the dangers to which they expose the destiny of their children ; no 
voice proclaims to them that an education too much the same for all 
classes, imprudently and indiscriminately given, casts a vast number of 
adventurers upon society, and perpetuates, in the bosom of the country, 
agents destructive of that well-being which arises out of peace and order. 

^ Poor youths ! separated from the multitude by education, at a distance 
from the upper ranks by want of fortune, crushed in their intermediate 
sphere by countless competitors, and obliged, notwithstanding all this, 
to wear the outward appearance of easy circumstances, from a lingering 
feeling of respect for the education they have received — these unhappy 
youths, if they are ambitious, of capacity, and courage, have no other 
prospect but political convulsions ; if they are laborious, modest, they 
resign themselves to accept some small employment of clerks (commis) — 
generally worse paid than artisans or day-labourers, above which the 
social hierarchy appears to place them, merely that it may be more 
oppressive and exacting towards them.' ^, 
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of religion^ and of the influence of the clergy on the general educa- 
tional regeneration of France. But it is impossible not to feel 
that he writes in a tone of discouragement and despondency. 
Those^ he says^ who estimate earthly enjoyments at their real 
value may render great service to their country by devoting great 
talents to the Christian ministry : — 

* Quelle heureuse et rapide r^g^nc^ration n'optSrerait pas chez un 
peuple cass^ de vieillesse I'homme de talent qui, animc^ du z^le de la 
maison de Dieu, comprendrait ce que le Cbristianisme doit ^tre k une 
^poque 0^ toutes les idt^es tendent k I'apphcation des ces deux principes 
fondamentaux de notre religion selon I'Evangile — Vegalitk et la frater^ 
niti des hommes / II aurait saisi le seul moyen d^assurer le triomphe 
de la religion et de lui rendre son premier ^clat.' — p. 315. 

We protest^ as we have always protested^ against this degra- 
dation of Christianity to a vulgar principle of democracy. The 
equality of man^ it is true^ is a fundamental principle of the 
gospel ; but it is not a social, a worldly equality of ranlc, of posi- 
tion, of fortune, or even of political rights, with which it has no 
concern ; it is an equality in the sight of God, an equality in the 
blessings and privileges of the gospel; in the humanising and 
ennobling graces of the Christian character, the true happiness on 
earth, the consolation in sorrow, the conscious immortality in 
death, the eternal life in Christ Jesus ; the redemption through 
the same Saviour^ the sanctification by the same Spirit ; the ever- 
lasting blessedness in the presence of the same Universal Father. 
It unites mankind indeed in one brotherhood, but by far finer and 
more subtle links than is implied by the tainted vior A fraternity ; 
that spirit of evangelic charity which blends into one the Church 
of Christ throughout the world ; of which the source and well- 
spring is common prayer, the action benevolence, the affection 
love to all mankind. 

The Ecclesiastical ministry worthily filled^ M. Girardin asserts 
to be the noblest of professions ; yet it is not^ he says> and in 
one sense he says truly^ by any means lightly to be recommended 
to adults. In his opinion it is peculiarly suited for those who^ 
having been tried by the misfortunes of life^ have been supported 
by a lively faith, who are no longer bound by any earthly tie, and 
may therefore prepare themselves by study and reflection for the 
most beautiful mission of man, speaking to the people from the 
pulpit the language of Christianity^ without making it lose the 
majesty with which it has been arrayed by the Fathers of the 
Church and the great Christian orators. But what hope is there 
that the 30,000 parishes of France will be supplied with men 
thus disciplined in the chastening schodl of adversity^ and at the 
same time elevated above the depression and despondency of that 
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juncture. To stand aloof in resolute dignity, and in secluded 
devotion to the purely spiritual part of their mission^ and 
refuse to mingle with any of the contending factions of the state 
•^-to be neither Bourbonist nor Republican ; to repudiate^ with 
the same fixed determination, a La Mennais, with his turbulent 
(he calls it Evangelical) democracy, on the one hand, and on 
the other, a school whose leaders we respect too highly to name 
in connexion with that restless zealot ; who themselves enamoured 
of the poetry — the poetry in stone and on canvass — of the thirteenth 
century, think it possible to reconstruct, in the present day, the vast 
and universal Cathedral of Romish worship — at the same time that 
they would bring back much of the power of the ancient monarchy. 
On one part of this great question, the events of the last twenty-five 
years> and the unpopular position in which the clergy of France now 
stand with a large and powerful part of the community, have read 
a painful but instructive lesson. Nothing can have been more 
unhappy or more fatal to the real interests of religion than the 
identification of the Church of France with the ultra- Royalist 
party. It was natural, perhaps, that those before whose memory 
still swam the remote but ineffaceable images of the Revolution-— 
in whose ears were yet ringing the feeble cries of their brethren, 
plunged into the river — or who had hardly dared to avert their 
sight, in the days when the thousand eyes of suspicion catered 
for the guillotine, from the orgies of the goddess of Reason — ^it 
was natural for these to consider the only hope of religion as rest- 
ing on the strength of the throne ; it was natural, it was pardon- 
able — but still, as a question not merely of common expediency, 
but of high Christian prudence, it was much to be regretted ; and 
adversity, however sometimes, is not always the best school for 
Visdom. — And what were the measures adopted to win back to 
the ancient faith and its observances a people deeply tainted with 
irreligion, or trained in the reckless discipline of long and unre- 
strained military licence ? 

The better course would assuredly have been to have kept the 
ritual, as far as possible, within consecrated precincts; to have 
brought it into collision as seldom as might be with the angry 
passions and deep-rooted prejudices of the mass. It should have 
remained, where it was secure from insult, if not sure to command 
veneration. It should not have paraded itself through the streets, 
where its presence excited mockery, or led processions through a 
population in which scorn and hatred were but ill suppressed. 
Within the churches everything sh(mld have been done to preserve 
an impressive, and, as far as might be, an attractive majesty — all 
should have been studied which is so imposing in the Roman 
Catholic ceremonial, the habits> the gorgeous sdtar^ the {)roces- 
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spontaneous and yet undistorted emotions of the beatt^ could not 
be witnesses witbout admiration. Tbe ministers of Cbrist sbould 
bave been by tbe bed of sickness^ to sootbe ; in tbe house of sor- 
row, in tbe dwelling of tbe orphan and tbe widow, at least (when 
in their poverty they could give no more) to give tbe sympathy, 
tbe consolation, tbe hope of faith. Their Gospel sboidd^ as of 
old, have been addressed to the poor; and the blessedness pro- 
mised to those that mourn should be turned to tbe account of Him 
who chastens us for our profit. They should bave gone about 
not so much in authority as in love ; not evidently aiming at their 
lost power, but rather at tbe disinterested promotion of tbe pure 
evangelic spirit. We fear that the conduct especially of the 
missionaries, who were at one time spread in restless activity 
throughout France, was anything rather than in this winning and 
conciliatory spirit. Everywhere they set up, at every cross-road 
and turning, their flaring, new-painted crucifixes. Now, in a be- 
lieving country, where such symbols have been of ancient and 
immemorial usage ; where the crucifixes themselveife, overgrown 
perhaps with moss and weather-stained with age, have been hal- 
lowed by the reverence of successive generations ; where tbe pe- 
destals have been worn by the genuflexions, tbe burning kisses, 
and tbe tears of true worshippers : all this, though to the sterner 
judgment but image-worship of the Redeemer, still, asin tbie former 
case, could not but deepen faith by its constant exercise, and make 
devotion more devout ; tbe very rudeness of the art speaks of 
antiquity, and shows that it is a venerable relic of the piety of 
former days. But when these images were all glaringly new, with 
every agonising circumstance aggravated by tbe very clumsiest 
hewer in wood, who, by the help of tbe brightest vermilion, and 
tbe prodigal use of all the highest and most strongly contrasted 
colours, contrived to unite only the painfulness of truth with tbe 
coarsest unreality, we may judge, by their distressing effect on a 
religious Protestant, what must bave been their startling and re- 
volting effect on men devoid of religion. We question whether the 
rudest peasant, who had passed through the fiery ordeal of these 
times with his faith unscathed, would behold such images without 
some revulsion — unless, indeed, he chanced to look at them with 
something of political rejoicing at the triumph of tbe old royalist 
party. And as if the people of France had not vices enough calmly 
to argue down, as if the stern spirit of indiscriminate anathema was 
the language best calculated to retrieve their lost influence, the mis- 
sionaries chose as a chief subject of their condemnatory preaching 
the old, national, and, we believe, generally innocent, amusement 
of the people. If we are to trust Paul Louis Courier, which cer- 
tainly we do not without much reservation, theii^ most eii'-^^^t 
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quite manifest that in France it cannot and will not be placed alto- 
gether under their control ; as a body, we must acknowledge that 
we do not think that they are themselves suflBciently advanced to 
be entrusted with such a charge ; they have enough to do in their 
own more important department ; their position in the new order 
of society, their duties, their poverty, their yet suspected influence, 
must leave them no higher an office than auxiliaries, rather than 
directors, of the popular instruction; but by becoming useful, 
zealous, and sincere auxiliaries, by maintaining not merely a good 
understanding, but a feeling of sympathy and concord with the 
schoolmaster, they will obtain a directing and controlling power, 
the more efficient because less felt; by showing no unworthy 
jealousy, they will secure, in the schoolmaster, a friend instead 
of a rival, who, far from refusing them a share in the attention, 
in the respect, in the heart of his pupils, will perceive how his own 
lessons are elevated, improved, by being blended with religion. 

But we must not pursue this subject : we will only add that 
M. Girardin's book likewise contains an account of the military 
schools of France, for the navy as well as the army, and the en- 
gineering. These, we doubt not, are excellent. He has one 
chapter devoted to the instruction of public men, from whom he 
demands qualifications which we fear might, if severely exacted, 
repel many who aspire to be statesmen in England as well as in 
France. The aptitude for this high mission is only 'esprit 
vaste — jugement sur — ^pr^sence d'esprit — ^volonte ferme— carac- 
tere conciliant — ^haute moralite.' What would be the eflFect of 
the application of this test to the cabinets of Europe ? M . Gi- 
rardin considers that professional instruction for public life exists 
in Paris, — * k peu de chose pres — mais rien n'est coordonne, rien 
n'est obligatoire.' The principal sources of instruction for his 
young statesman would be the higher lectures delivered in the 
College of France. In the following list there are some names 
which would command universal respect :^- 

* Ainsi I'Economie Politique, que devraient savoir (^galement le chef 
du bureau, le sous-prt5fet, le prefet, le conseiller d'<5tat, le professeur de 
Puniversit^, le magistrat, I'officier, le marin, le diplomate, le ministre, 
tous les fonctionnaires publics enfin, k quelque branche de Padministra- 
tion qu'ils appartiennent, est professee au College de France, les Mardi 
et Samedi, par M. Rossi ; et au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, par 
M. Blanqui, eAn^, 

* La Philosophie est professee h laFacultt? des Lettres, par M. Valette, 
suppleant de M. Laromigui^re ; par M. Poret, suppl(^ant de M. Cousin ; 
et par M. Jouffroy, suppliant de M. Royer-CoUard. 

* L'Histoire est professt5e au College de France, les Lundi et Jeudi, 
par M. Michelet ; a la Facultc^ des Lettres, par M. Lacretelle, et par 
M. Lenormant, supplicant de M. Guizot. 
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Art. V. — Fugitive Verses, By Joanna Baillie. London. 1840. 

TN a late article in this Journal on some of the most distin-* 
■■■ guished living authoresses of our country, we observed that 
the name of Mrs. Joanna Baillie was designedly omitted. She 
stood alone and aloof from the rest, and needed neither praise 
nor notice. The celebrity which fixed the attention of our boy- 
hood — 

Cui nostra primo paruit auspid 
Mtas^ — 

and which has long since ripened into an enduring fame^ seemed 
to wave away the periodical critic from this venerable lady's 
retirement. 

The publication, however, of the present volume is a direct 
address to us ; and we would fain take the opportunity which it 
affords us to say a few general words on the writings of one whom, 
as a poet, we scruple not to oppose to every other woman of 
ancient or modern times, save only that immortal lyrist of the old 
Greece, whose words breathe and burn, and whose broken 
snatches are the pulsations of a heroine s heart. 

In that entire and wonderful revolution of the public taste in 
works of imagination, and indeed of literature generally, which 
contrasts this century with the whole or the latter half of the pre- 
ceding, and which — while referring to Cowper, and not iot" 
getting ' Lewesdon Hill,' or Mr. Bowles's first two or three pub- 
lications — we must nevertheless principally, and in the foremost 
rank, ascribe to the example, the arguments, and the influence of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, — in this great movement Joanna 
Baillie bore a subordinate, but most useful and effective, part. 
Unversed in the ancient languages and literatures, by no means 
accomplished in those of her own age, or even her own country, 
this remarkable woman owed it partly to the simplicity of a 
Scotch education, partly to the influencie of the better portions of 
Bums's poetry, but chiefly to the spontaneous action of her own 
forceful genius, that she was able at once, and apparently without 
effort, to come forth the mistress of a masculine style of thought 
and diction, which constituted then, as it still constitutes, the cha- 
racteristic merit of her writings, and which at the time contri- 
buted most beneficially to the already commenced reformation of 
the literary principles of the country. Those only who can now 
remember the current literature of the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century ; those only who have read Darwin, 
who have read Hayley, who have read— dtmfww miseras — or even 
looked over, or lookol at, the mountain of vapid trash ▼ 
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The popular playwrights of tlie present day 

i perfectly, and very prudently neglect every 

. in comparison with it. No matter how 

fbe, they keep up the interest ; they very cleverly 

jkfiy go on, and the adroitest hand amongst them 

6 last scene, as from a Leyden jar. He goes off 

Vre, and the spectators feel a shock. Whereas, Mrs. 

■ i electricity escapes ; it never accumulates for a 

P^is is on the stage, where curiosity and a craving for 
pe the almost exclusive emotions, it interferes in a 
IJy small degree with the calmer and better founded 
T the mere reader. He has time and attention for 
e parts, can feel the merit of lively dialogue, weigh 
■ of a general reflection, and muse on the beauty of single 
' Who has ever witnessed the representation of those two 
pi* de/orce of the master of the Gothic drama — the ' Mer- 
[ Venice.' and 'Henry VHI.' — without experiencing a 
['languor during the last act of each ? Yet who, again, 
ished the quiet perusal of those same acts without — espe- 
f in the latter instance — being steeped in deep, trance-like 
e of mind, through which the dark passions of the past 
I faintly appear like the distant skirts of a broken thunder- 
in an evening of June ? Hence it is, that weak and point- 
Las these Plays on the Passions have appeared when tried on 
Letage, they are pre-eminently entertaining, if we may venture 
D express it, to the leisurely student : the want of that unidty, 
rth, and consummation of interest, which is essential to the 
i drama, is to the reader partly compensated by the diffusion 
» gentle and more equal interest throughout all the parts, and 
rtly by the easy vigour and flowing originality of the dialogue, 
I this lies the peculiar strength of Joanna Baillie ; in this she is 
i- on questionably sujierior to the present fashionable playwrights 
f they are t" her in producing an effect by striking positions and 
rtlinfr dmelopim'nt. The colloquial inaccuracies omitted — ■ 
V they survived a first edition we cannot conceive — the style 
of these tragedies is almost faultless. It is never affected, never 
forced, never stuffed with purple patches of rhetoric ; it has no 
ranting iiarangues or claptrap epigrams ; it is always clear, direct, 
sensible; it is tender and pasraonate, grave and dignified, and, 
rising upon occasion, rises with a natural spring, and soars, like 
all true passioD, but for a moment. 

It was no doubt a mistake to set about composing separate 
playi on separate pas^oQS- It is not accoriUng to the course of hu- 
man action ; no man in bis senses is ever so under the dv 
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wicked characters into his plays. No wit could make Maskwell 
a fit subject for comedy. And the analogy to the passions is 
immediate and complete. 

Anger may be highly .comic ; Resentment, also, may be so 
accompanied and contrasted as to be compatible with the spirit 
and object of comedy : but Hatred, the settled frame of the mind 
properly so called, is, if dramatic at all, taken singly by itself, 
endurable only on the dark background of the tragic scene. 
You cannot bring Baltimore in any shape nearer to comedy than 
as a very grave parody on De Montfort. So the mere weakness 
of the mind or the nerves, which induces overwhelming terror in 
the presence of danger to life, may be arrayed in circumstances 
of tragic interest: but the simple imbecility of nature, unac- 
companied by any spurious pretensions to courage, is no more fit 
subject for comedy than epilepsy or the headache. Amorous and 
La Fool, Parolles, Bessus, and Acres are all, in their different 
species, highly comic ; but Valdemere*s boasting is so occasional, 
so purely defensive, that the mere physical failing is exposed 
without any of that relief, wanting which such an exhibition pos- 
sesses no element of comedy in it. Valdemere is simply to be 
pitied as a weak man, upon whom his cruel friends have, as 
Antonio says, ' played an abominable trick.' 

But, having freely made these general remarks, let us again 
express our admiration of the wonderful elasticity and masculine 
force of mind exhibited in this vast collection of dramas. Unequal 
as some of them are in merit, there is not one that will not well 
repay perusal. The writing is sometimes plain ; but then we are 
spared the plaster and Dutch metal of our stage-favourites. 
Where the line is not poetic it is at least good sense ; and the 
spirit breathing everywhere is a spirit of manly purity and moral 
uprightness. Few books of entertainment can be placed in the 
hands of the young so safely and profitably as Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie's plays, taken generally ; and we should have said uni- 
versally, were it not for the too plain implication in one of them, 
the Martyr, of the opinions entertained by this excellent lady on 
an equally awful and fundamental article of the Christian faith, 
as to which we deeply lament her dissent from the Catholic 
Church. We have sdready said that mere curiosity is the craving 
least gratified by the Plays on the Passions : they appeal to higher 
aspirations ; and we can truly say that, great as our youthful 
admiration was, a critical re-perusal in middle life has deepened 
the impression we had always retained of their excellence. Let 
us, before we pass on, be permitted to quote a part of a scene in 
De Montfort — familiar to most, but possibly for the first time 
brought before the eyes of some of our younger readers: 
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Of some dire, terrible, or murderous deed, 
Wakes to the dawning morn, and blesses heaven. 

De Mon, It will not pass away ; — 'twill haunt me still. 

Jane, Ah ! say not so, for I will haunt thee too; 
And be to it so close an adversary. 
That, tho' I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 
I shall overcome it. 

De Mon, ^Thou most generous woman ! 

Why do I treat thee thus ? It should not be — 
And yet I cannot — O that cursed villain ! 
He will not let me be the man I would. 

Jane. What say'st thou, Montfort ? Oh ! what words are these ? 
They have awaked my soul to dreadful thoughts. 
I do beseech thee, speak ! 
By the affection thou did'st ever bear me ; 
By the dear memory of our infant days ; 
By kindred living ties, — ay, and by those 
Who sleep in the tomb, and cannot call to thee, 
I do conjure thee, speak ! — 

Ha ! wilt thou not ? 
Then, if affection, most unwearied love, 
Tried early, long, and never wanting found. 
O'er generous man hath more authority. 
More rightful power than crown or sceptre give, 
I do command thee \ — 
De Montfort, do not thus resist my love. 
Here I entreat thee on my bended knees. 
Alas ! my brother ! 

De Mon, (raising her^ and kneeling.) 
Thus let him kneel who should the abased be. 
And at thine honour'd feet confession make. 
1*11 tell thee all — but, oh ! thou wilt despise me. 
For in my breast a raging passion bums, 
To which thy soul no sympathy will own — 
A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment, and the light of day. 
With the gay intercourse of social man, 
Feel like the oppressive airless pestilence. 

Jane ! thou wilt despise me. 
Jane. Say not so. 

1 never can despise thee, gentle brother. 
A lover's jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

De Mon. A lover's, say'st thou? 
No, it is hate ! black, lasting, deadly hate ! 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred peace. 
From social pleasure, from my native home. 
To be a sullen wanderer on the earth, 
Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed. . . 
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Upon the instant to return to thee. 
Didst thou receive my letter ? 

De Mon. I did ! I did ! 'Twas that which droye me hither. 
I could not bear to meet thine eye again. 

Jane, Alas ! that, tempted by a sister's tears, 
I ever left thy house ! These few past months, 
These absent months, have brought us all this woe. 
Had I remained with thee, it had not been. 
And yet, methinks, it should not move you thus. 
You dared him to the field ; both bravely fought ; 
He, more adroit, disarmed you ; courteously 
Retum'd the forfeit sword, which, so returned. 
You did refuse to use against him more ; 
And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

De Man. When he disarmed this curs'd, this worthless hand 
Of its most worthless weapon, he but, spared 
From devilish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fettered, shamed, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance ; 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow. 
And basely baits me like a muzzled cur, 
Who cannot turn again. — 
Until that day, till that accursed day, 
I knew not half the torment of this hell, 
Which burns within my breast. Heaven's lightnings blast him ! 

Jane, O this is horrible ! Forbear, forbear ! 
Lest Heaven's vengeance light upon thy head 
For this most impious wish. 

De Mon. Then let it light. 
Torments more fell than I have known already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 
What all men shrink from ; to be dust, be nothing. 
Were bliss to me, compared to what I am ! 

Jane. Oh ! wouldst thou kill me with these dreadful words ? 

De Mon. Let me but once upon his ruin look. 

Then close mine eyes for ever ! 

Ha ! how is this ? Thou'rt ill ; thou'rt very pale ; 
What have I done to thee ? Alas, alas I 
I meant not to distress thee — O my sister! 

Jane, I cannot now speak to thee. 

De Mon. I have killed thee. 

Turn, turn thee not away ! Look on me still ! 
jj\Oh ! droop not thus, my life, my pride, my sister! 
Look on me yet again. 

Jane, Thou too, De Montfort, 

In better days wast wont to be my pride. 

De Mon, I am a wretch, most wretched in myself. 
And still more wretched in the pain I give. 
O curse that villain, that detested TiDidn ! 
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cause of poetry by that ancient Talus of unsimple diction who 
dwells at Rydal. We must appeal to Wilson, and especially to 
his * Unimore.' We must drag Heraud and his ' Roman Brother ' 
from their hiding-place ; Milnes and his ' Poetry for the People' 
must answer ; Taylor, Talfourd, and Kenyon, Trench and Moul- 
trie, Sterling and Hartley Coleridge must be asked ; and Dana 
and Bryant must speak from over the Atlantic* These will all 
say that a time there was, indeed, when crazy fancy, and rant, and 
sentimentalism passed current respectively for imagination, and 
passion, and thought ; when a lingo grande — made up no scholar 
knows how — usurped the place of English, and the dearest asso- 
ciations, and the most affecting images in man's daily life, could 
not be mentioned in serious verse. Since that time, under the 
circumstances which we began by noticing, criticism has been 
reformed; and in a sense — not apparently intended by Mrs. 
Baillie, because the very pieces which she excepts are for the 
most part instances of it — ^the laws and scope of the imagination 
have been better understood, the sources of genuine passion 
proved, and the sentiment of the last age — the unlaid ghost of 
defunct thought — has been frightened off. Necessarily coincident 
with this convalescent state of the public mind (for it is not a 
perfect cure yet) has been an eager return to a wholesome diet in 
matter of language ; and we think we can assure our authoress 
that the free, natural, and unsophisticated diction generally pre- 
valent throughout this present volume would not have earned for 
her from the ' Monthly Review,' or ' British Critic,' of 1800, the 
hearty praise which the 'Quarterly Review' of 1841 now takes 
the liberty of bestowing upon it. It is almost as true of her 
as it is untrue of Shakspeare, that she has grown immortal in 
her own despite.' She seems to regard as models writers to whom 
she is happily most unlike ; and her plays are in general so much 
more legitimate than the principles of dramatic poetry laid down 
in her various prefaces, that we wish for our own satisfaction the 
one might henceforth be allowed to fight their way down the 
stream of time without the incumbrance of the other. 

The poems in this volume are in various styles, and in them 
all the authoress seems to us successful, except in her Scotch 
Songs and Hymns for the Kirk. Of the former, we should say 
that they have a forced air, as if the writer had set about inditing 
them with no genius but that of patriotism to aid her. They are 
not so much Scotch — as we understand Burns, Hogg, Ramsay, 
Ferguson, and the inestimable, unowned Minstrelsy of the elder 

* Let. us here also mentioQ the name of Mr. George Darley, whose dratnatic chro- 
nicles, < Thomas slBecket' and 'Ethehtan/ we have read with high pleasvrp. mirl 
strongly recommend to public attention. 
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alone, to our recollection, was twice successful. The thing to be 
desired ii^ a small anthology from the numerous attempts that lie 
upon the face of our literature, and this collection to be invested 
with something like Church authority, or Church preference at 
least. Towards such a collection a small volume of hymns, 
edited in 1833 by Mr. W. W. Hull, would be found a very useful 
assistant; but some of the very best hymns and psalms we have 
would need revision and alteration to make them as perfect for 
the purpose as they might be made. It may be mentioned that 
the Dutch Reformed Church is provided with a singularly excel- 
lent collection of psalms and hymns, chiefly taken from the 
equally good collection generally used by the French Protestants. 
The French 84th Psalm is a model of the way in which the 
Hebrew psalm may be rendered fit for the purpose of Christian 
prayer and praise. The collection of the German Lutheran 
Church is also excellent. It is remarkable that the finest version 
of a psalm in existence is that by poor Camqens of the 137th. 
By the waters of Babylon, &c. : — 

* De Babel sobre os rios nos seniamos^ 
De nossa doce patria desterradosy 
As mads naface^ os olhos derribadoSj 
Com saudadts de tiy SiaOy choramosJ §»c. 

The Exile was sitting on the shore at Macao, his guitar by his 
side, his eye on the ocean, and his heart on the Tagus, 

But to return. Mrs. Joanna Baillie has, we think, succeeded 
very well in her ballads in a romantic and supernatural vein. 
They are all, more or less, good ; especially the ^ Elden-Tree * 
and ^Lord John of the East' ^Sir Maurice' is not so clearly 
narrated as it should be — ^but it is still a very striking poem ; and 
there is great power of the same kind shown in ' Malcolm's Heir.' 
We wish it were in our power to present one of these ballads 
entire to our readers ; for the effect lies so much in the whole 
piece, that we should do the author injustice by giving an extract 
only. ' ^ 

Highly, however, as we estimate her ^ Ballads of Wonder,' we 
by no means think them the best parts of this volume. She is 
more impressive and original in passages of ordinary life, and in 
the expression of domestic affection. There are many small poems 
in this collection of that gentler character which appear to us beau- 
tiful ; and amongst these we particularly notice the ^ Lovers* Fare- 
wels,' the ' Banished Man,' the * Two Brothers,' and the ' Parrot.' 
But it is very gratifying to us to feel that the happiest composi- 
tion in this volume is that which we dare say cost the authoress 
the least effort, — the following very elegant and affecUng addre** 
to her excellent jsister, Mrs. Agnes Baillie, on her birthday. 

2 g2 
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* 'Twas thou who woo'dst me firtt to look 
Upon the page of printed book, 

That thing by me abhorred, and 'with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness. 
When all too old become with booties^ haste 
In fitful spovts the precious time to waste. 
Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke. 
And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show, a motley train. 
This new-found path attempting, proud was I, 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy. 
Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
" What ! is this story all thine own invention ?" 

' Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 
Our intercourse with the mixed world began. 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not concealed) did for the sisters twain, 
Where'er we went, the greater favour gain ; 
While, but for thee, vex'd with its tossing tide, 
I from the busy world had shrunk aside ; 
And now in later years, with better grace, 
Thou help'st me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbourhood have made 
The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

* With thee my humours, whether grave or gay. 
Or gracious br untoward, have their way. 
Silent if dull, oh precious privilege ! 

I sit by thee ; or if, call'd from the page 

Of some huge, ponderous tome which, but thyself, 

None e'er had taken from its dusty shelf. 

Thou read me curious passages to speed 

The winter night, I take but little heed. 

And thankless say, " I cannot listen now,'! 

'Tis no offence ; albeit much do I owe 

To these, thy nightly offerings of affection. 

Drawn from thy ready talent for selection ; 

For still it seem'd in thee a natural gift, 

The letter'd grain from letter'd chaff to sift. 

* By daily use and circumstance endear'd. 
Things are of value now that once appear'd 
Of no account, and without notice past, 
Which o'er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 
To hear thy morning steps the stair descending. 
Thy voice with other sounds* domestic blending'; 
After each stated nightly absence met. 

To see tbee by the morning table seti 
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Art. VI. — Trifles from my Portfolio ; or. Recollections of Scenes 
and small Adventures during Twenty-nine Years' Military 
Service, By a Staff Sui^eon. 2 vols. 8vo. Quebec. 1839. 

T^HIS gentleman makes so very free with other people's names 
-*• that we have no hesitation about mentioning his own. Dr. 
Henry was attached^ during a loiig series of years, to the 66th 
regiment, and, as we are told, equally appreciated in the mess- 
room and the hospital — a sturdy, jovial, humorous little Irishman, 
and a skilful surgeon. Puellis nuper idoneusy he has recently 
taken to himself a Canadian wife and farm, and amused his leisure 
by inditing these ^ Trifles,' which are, in fact, pretty copious me- 
moirs of his adventurous campaigns in the fields of Venus as well 
as Mars. We have had of late so many ' Military Recollections * 
that the title did not particularly attract us ; but, after the volumes 
had been on our shelves for more than twelve months, we casually 
took them down; and a perusal so amused us, that we must 
invite our readers to a participation in ' the feast of reason.' 

The early part, in which he records his boyhood, youth, and 
professional education, offers nothing worth dwelling upon; and 
though his account of his experiences in the Peninsula contains 
several lively passages, they relate to scenes which have engaged 
so many clever pens — from Gleig to Quillinan — that we think it 
better to step on to India — for which region the 66th regiment 
embarked exactly as the news of Bonaparte's escape from Elba 
reached the Downs, March, 1815. As they started, our author 
betted ^ a dinner that the Great Man would be caged again by 
the 15th of April' — a curious anticipation of Ney's pledge to 
Louis XVI II. — and a good dinner it must have been, since we 
find it hinted that the bill cost the sanguine doctor nearly lOOL 
' in expensive Calcutta.' 

Among the best of his Indian chapters is that describing a 
voyage from Dinapore to Cawnpore : — 

* In the beginning of July we embarked on the Ganges, now full to 
the brim. If any person wishes to luxuriate among roses let him repair 
to Ghazepore, where the whole country, for some hundred or two of 
square miles, is thickly covered with them. Rose-water and the exqui- 
site attar of roses are, consequently, cheaper here than in any other 
part of India ; though the latter, when genuine, must always be a most 
expensive article, from the enormous consumption of roses in its prepa- 
ration. It takes a prodigious quantity of the petals to make an ounce 
of attar ; and to produce a quart bottle would require, I suppose, a heap 
about as big as St. Paul's.* — ^vol. i. p. 184. 

This fragrant exordium contrasts vividly with what comes after. 
When we reflect that the inhabitants x)f the valley of the G^Tk^^b 
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These of course are rery aj>t to suppose that the same is' the condi- 
tion of ptofessin^Chritti^rts, whado liot hesitate to collect revenues 
and superintend' procesisions for the? benefit of Hindoo or Mussul- 
man temples.' Sincere Hindoos and sitic&re Mussulmai^s, on the 
other hand, must be shocked with our interference. Nobody but 
the priest who pockets the money will ever thank us, and he de- 
spises us too. Where anything has beeii undertaken in a distinct 
Treaty with an as yet independent State,' the obligation, however 
unfortunate, must be dii^harged : but we ishould never step one 
inch beyond what the exact letter fyi the compact binds us to. 

The Suttee was in full vigour When Dr.' Henry made the 
voyage. We must ^uote one dl' hiis shortest diescriptions of it : — 

* This cniel scene took placeclose to the water^s edge, near a huge 
banyah-tree, whose branches, spreacfing Tar and wide, were supported 
by the vigorous shoots they had sent cloWninlo the earth — now grown 
into strong pillars — like decrepit parentfe by the piety of their children. 
It was about ten o'clock at night, arid, I suppose, two hundred people 
were present. The victim was very young — 'not more than seventeen 
or eighteen^ — and though looking a Utile xoildy yet she distributed the 
flowers and sweetmeats to her friends and relations with a certain 
degree of composure ; and then mounted the pyre with a firm step, 
kissed her husband's lips, and lay down beside him. Before this time 
several fruitless attempts had been mpdc by two of my brother officers 
and myself to dissuade her from this terrible self-sacrifice — No, no — if 
she lived she would be an outcast from society — forced to perform the 
lowest offices — lose her high caste (she was a Brahmin) and be con- 
temned and despised henceforward by all her acquaintances, friends, 
and relatives. Thus artfully have the Hindoo priests intertwined their 
sanguinary rites with human pride and vAnity, and made these cogent 
principles subservient to their own ambitious and avaricious purposes. 

' As soon as this unfortunate woman had placed herself beside her 
husband, a kind of cage, made of bamboos, was put over them, 
smeared with ghee, or buffalo-butter, to make it more combustible, and 
a horrible din of tom-toms, gongs and human voices was set up, evidently 
for the purpose of stifling the poor creature's cries. A quantity of dry 
wood, leaves, &c., surrounded the funeral pile, and was now set fire to, 
and blazed up fiercely at once, so as in all probability to save further 
suflTerinff, and suflFocate the victim in a few seconds. In a short time 
the whole was one glowing flame, which, when swayed to one side by 
the wind, gave the spectators a glimpse of the two blackened objects in 
the centre. It was altogether a dreadful sight — an infernal sacrifice, at 
the perpetration of which demons might rejoice! ' — ^vol. i. pp. 188, 189 

Well may the Doctor exclaim — 

' When we witness all these horrors in heathen lands, it is scarcely 
possible for the most thoughtless to avoid reflecting on the infinite obli- 
gations our favoured quarter of the globe is under to Christianity, and 
society generally, in all pkces pervaded by its^ influence. Chris' ' 
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and Pll bet you a pair of gloves III follow." Then, after another 
remonstrance, and the expression of a hope, aa delicately as such an idea 
could be embodied in words^ that her under-garments were sufficiently 
capacious— I jumped over. Angela then took a running leap, following 
the leader ; but, alas ! the petticoats of those days were very circum- 
scribed — ^the envious muslin dung around, and hampered the active 
limbs of the unfortunate young lady ; who» arrested in mid career, 
uttered a piercing shriek and plumped into the middle of the torrent. 

' At first I could not help a slight laugh, but I soon perceived it was 
no laughing matter, -as the stream was six or seven feet deep and run- 
ning with great rapidity, and I knew not well ; what to do» Throwing 
myself in, however gallant and chivalrous, would be useless, as I should 
also be borne away by the strong current So, telling Angela there was 
no danger, I ran down the bank, parallel with the floating and scream- 
ing beauty, and waiting for a favourable opportunity to make a snatch. 
After one or two failures I caught her bonnet, but the riband under the 
chin gave way, and down the torrent she went, with her loosened hair 
streaming behind her on the water like a mermaid's. At last, when she 
had been carried down a hundred yards, I succeeded in seizing a handful 
of her humid tresses, and brought her safe to land. 

' Poor lady, she was sadly frightened ; and as she clung to me more 
afiEectionately than was quite comfortable, considering the state of her 
clothes, I heard such honeyed expressions as ** guardian angel,'' '^ pre- 
server of my life," ** debt of everlasting gratitude," uttered, sotto voce ; 
which, however, I was not bound to hear. She deferred the hysterics 
until we reached the boat, but then we had them in abundance.' — vol. i. 
pp. 196-198. 

There is a rather un- Hibernian touch of coldness in the 
Doctor s conduct here^ or at least in his way of telling it ; but we 
beg our fair readers not to be too hasty in their judgment. His 
uncommon apparent callousness to the grateful exclamations of 
the rescued damsel is sufficiently accounted for by an incident 
recorded in the chapter inmoiediately preceding. The staff-surgeon 
appears throughout his book as one of the most susceptible of his 
gallant nation ; but on this occasion he was armed in proof. A 
certain part of the human fabric which does not in his case deserve 
to be considered as merely ^ one of the larger viscera/ had just 
undergone a serious laceration, and the wound was now protected 
by the first hardness of cicatrix formata. Injustice to the gentle- 
man we must turn back for a moment to his encampment at Dina- 
pore, which the regiment had reached on the 20th of March. 

While here our friend had suffered terribly from heat of the 
climate in the first instance ; and secondly from the bright eyes of 
a certain Miss S — ^ M. He describes very pleasantly both 
these sorts of miseries. 

* There was no mpvin^ out of ^h^ bouse except for an hour 

1 
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symptoms of displeasure, that at any given moment the fatal de- 
claration might be very likely to escape from his lips. We gather 
that the thing occurred under very pretty circumstances— ^o wit, 
at the close of a ball, as he. escorted his fair friend to her own 
door by moonlight. What he said, or what she answered, we are 
not told; but the lover passed a sleepless night until he had his 
couch conveyed out into his verandah : — 

* The graceful form of S— • was painted in ray sleeping fancy, 
dressed in bridal white, and her fair countenance radiant with smiles. 
She presented me a letter with a myrtle-leaf for the device of the seal, 
and the words, "Je ne change qu'en mourant," impressed upon the 
wax. I seized the letter and opened it. Then, awful sound, a loud 
clap of thunder awoke me at the instant; not visionary and unreal, but 
substantial, pealing, atmospheric thundery accompanied by the most 
vivid and incessant lightning, and a deluge of rain, wbich soon dispelled 
the beautiful illusion, and sent me into the house wet to the skin. 

* Unfortunately this hot night, in which I had chosen to sleep al 
fresco, and to dream all manner of delightful things, was the breaking 
up of the monsoon, which is always terminated by a terrific storm. The. 
elements continued to roar away without intermission for four or five 
hours ; and the resplendent lightning, as it illuminated the big drops of 
rain with the brightest prismatic colours, appeared as playful as if it was 
the most harmless thing in nature. 

* The change in the aspect of the vegetable world next morning was 
most striking ; the four months' dust had been' washed off the face of 
the earth ; the grass had already begun to show its tender green ; the 
air was cool, clear, and balmy, and the frame felt refreshed as the lungs 
gulped in the invigorating fluid ; and the spirits, long depressed by heat, 
dust, and other disconlforts, recovered their elasticity and cheerfulness. 

* I breakfasted with the M s, but S did not make .her ap- 
pearance. There appeared a gene and singular air about the whole 
menage^ especially in the deportment of the host and his wife, much at 
variance with everything I had before witnessed in that happy and 

united family. After breakfast M requested me to walk into the 

library, and thus addressed me : '* My dear fellow, I perceive there has 
been a sad mistake. We all esteem you highly, and wish for the con- 
tinuance of your friendship; but — but — S has been for some 

months engaged to be married to a gentleman in Calcutta." 

' When one cannot adequately express excited feelings on any subject 
it is wise to be silent; a line of conduct sanctioned by great examplefs, 
and convenient on the present occasion. 

* Crabbe's graphic pen has described the different appearance of ex- 
ternal nature under opposite moods of mind, in the case of a lover visit- 
ing his mistress, and returning from the interview.* I cannot approach 
within a thousand leagues of his inimitable touches, but I can tell in my 
own homely way how miserable I felt that day. As I returned, the air, 
so deliciously pure in the morning, felt muggy abd unrespirable ; the 
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formed of certain professional services I had done one of them, con- 
sidered themselves under obligations, when in truth I was the obliged 
party. They therefore, one and all, exerted themselves to crowd into 
this final visit, before we should part for a long separation, every ogT*^- 
ment and pleasure possible : morning and evening drives on beautiful 
roads; dinners, dances, music, Waverley novels, then in full blow, 
and brought frohi Calcutta by dawk^ or post. In short, whatever of 
agreeableness and enjoyment the kindest solicitude of refined minds 
could suggest, and ample means afford, were concentrated in that ex- 
quisite visit.* 

This is only one of half-a-dozen tender mishaps which the staff- 
surgeon^ now safely anchored in the harbour of Hymen^. amuses 
himself and his readers by recording. On all such occasions he 
appears to have acted the part of a sensible as well as a sensitive 
man^ and sought the cure of wounded affection where alone it can 
be founds in strenuous exertion of one kind or another. This^ in- 
deed, is the grand moral which he always delights to insist upon. 
The one secret of human happiness is occupation, or, as he 
phrases it, ^the experience of my life, as of all rational people, 
proves that the lazy Sybarite who first exclaimed Dolce cosa far 
niente told a gigantic fib.' 

* Nature, ever wise and beneficent, intended there should be no idle 
people in the world, but that occupation and enjoyment should go hand 
in hand, mutually enhancing each other. Even the laziest people must 
find or make some employment ; and the gross Yorkshire boor, whose 
beau ideal of happiness with 1000/. a-year, was to have nothing to da 
but ** eeat fat beeacon," found it necessary to add, " and swing upon a 
gaeate." ' — vol. ii. p. 28. 

Before the end of 1817 our author was torn unexpectedly, and 
very much to his disgust, from India, his regiment being ordered 
to strengthen the garrison at St. Helena. The voyage, however, 
seems to have been of use to him ; at least we meet, after its 
commencement, with no more ^ harpings on my daughter.' The 
new society, female as well as male, found favour in his eyes, 
and he made one — whenever wind and weather allowed — in the 
nightly dance upon deck. He is energetic in his commendations 
of this exercise on shipboard. There, at least, says the doctor, 
there is no truth in Petrarch's morose dictum, * Chorea circulus 
cujus centrum Diabolus;' for Diabolus he reads Hygeia, 

The chapters on St. Helena are perhaps the most inter- 
esting in the book ; and there is one much calumniated indivi- 
dual, whose reputation will be materially served by the extracts 
we are about to offer from them ; for, as our readers will see. 
Dr. Henry entertained originally no favourable opinion of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, but on the contrary disliked bis manner, under- 
valued 
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troversies^ and (which we venture to consider as in that case 
inevitable) of the character of this most unfortunate officer of the 
British crown. Eyea in ihe pages with which we are now dealing, 
there occur various little insinuations^ which-*-^t the same time 
that they increase the value, of the author's testimony by eviiicing 
that he^ nei7er became Sir Hudson's partisan*— must be viewed 
with pain by him as showing the extent to which the hostile pre- 
judice still lingers even among perscms compelled in the main 
to acquit and approye him. Nothing can be completely jeflfectual 
but the publication in extenso of Sir Hudson Lowe's original 
instructions ixom, and subsequent correspondence with> Lord 
Bathurst — one of the most humane and amiable men of his 
time^ as we firmly believe^ and also one of the most prudent 
statesmen reared in the school of Mr. Pitt. 

We must add that^ if Sir Hudson Lowe's pride makes, him turn 
a deaf ear to such hints as these^ there is another and a far 
higher consideration behind — one to which we cannot believe him 
insensible. We are well satisfied that by doing what we pro- 
pose he would be rendering most essential service to the cha- 
racter of his country. The whole transaction ought on every 
account, public and private, to be now at length laid bare and 
settled for ever. 

In the mean time we proceed to our citations : — . 

* The first excitement of being in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Napoleon having subsided, and himself and everything about him being 
invisible, we began to find our time very heavy in hand. To be sure 
we saw black bsdls hoisted, indicating that ships were in sight ; which 
was the case almost every day in the year — ^the island being in the direct 
high road from India : we observed signals fiying, and communicating 
from one hill to another, and R. 0. B. telegraphed daily about two o'clock, 
from the post near our barracks to Plantation House, the Governor's resi- 
dence, meaning, " All right at Longwood." We also had the advantage of 
descrying ships, from our high position, nearly thirty leagues oflT — like 
motes on the edge of the horizon ; and of watcning the cruisers attached 
to the station, hovering about the rock to windward and leeward. 
Vessels, too, when they could find or make any decent excuse, would 
touch at the island to get a chance of a glimpse at Buonaparte, and to 
carry home with them all the gossip they could collect. One very 
common trick of the masters was to start their water-casks on the run 
from the Cape ; invent some plausible fib of a leak or something else, 
to tell the windward cruiser, and thus get permission to stop two or three 
days for a fresh supply, 

' About a month after our arrival the regiment was inspected by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and afterwards we all dined at Plantation House. Two 
other officers and myself got beds. The style was good — ^the wines 
first-rate; and although the governor appeared somewhat reserved, and 
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master of the little world within ; for the fierce Italian paBsions would 
boil up in his bosom, and often overboil, without efifectuial constraint. 
At length rendered giddy by the immense elevation he had attained, and 
the constant whirl of his perilous prosperity, he yet soared higher ; but 
the ascent could not always last, and he began to totter to his fall. One 
fatal false step was on the. towers of the Escurial, and another, still 
more fatal, on. the domes (d the Kremlin; Long and bravely, and tena- 
ciously, notwithstanding, did he cling to his lofty position ; and when 
he found himsdf falling, attempt to regain it with astonishing power of 
resilience ; but the fiat had gone forth against him, and it was all in 
vain» At length he tumbled down hopelessly and for ever, without the 
smallest sympathy from mankind to sodften his fidl. 

^ As to his moral character, I believe his warmest advocates cm 
say little in his favour. He was utterly devoid of any honest ethical 
principle, reckless as to right and wrong — dbnscienceless — remorseless. 
His uniform rule through Ufe was — the end justifies the means. 

* On the afternoon of the 1st of September, 1817, we called at Mar- 
shal Bertrand^s house^ fifty or sixty yards from the residence of Napoleon, 
to pick up the Marshal, who accompanied us to the billiard-room, where 
we found Counts Montholon and Gourgaud. After waiting five or six 
minutes, the folding-doors of the ante-chamber were thrown open; we 
entered, formed a ring round the room, and in about a minute Napoleon 
walked into the circle. 

' He was dressed in a plain dark green uniform coat, without epau- 
lettes or anything equivalent, but with a large star on the breast, which 
had an eagle in the centre. The buttons were gold, with the device of 
a mounted dragoon, in high relief. He had on white breeches with 
silk stockings, and oval gold buckles in his shoes, with a small opera 
hat under his arm. Napoleon's first appearance was far from imposing 
— the stature was short and thick—^head sunk into his shoulders — his 
face fat, with large folds under the chin — the limbs appeared to be 
stout, but well proportioned — complexion olive — expression sinister, 
and rather scowling. On the whole, his general look was more that of 
an obese Spanish or. Portuguese friar than the hero of modern times. 
Buonaparte walked round the room, with an attempt (as it seemed) at 
the old dignity, and addressed a few words to most of the officers.' — 
vol. i. pp. 214, 215. 

Nothing could less deserve quoting than the Doctor s notes of 
the conversation that ensued — the most commonplace of ques- 
tions and replies — slightly seasoned now and then by impertinence 
on the one side — awkward, stammering stupidity on the other. 
One trait alone seems worth picking out : — 

* He then passed to Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin, C.B., who had several 
clasps and medals on his breast. He was, besides, a remarkably fine 
military-looking man, and when walking with me in London had been 
more than once mistaken for the Duke of York. Napoleon looked at 
him with some complacency, and took hold with his fingers of the most 
glittering of the batch of distinctions, which happened to be th& Y\\x»t\^ 
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a man— Napoleon, on that occasion, expressed an opinion that his 
presence might re-animate the expiring efforts of nature, as it had, he 
said, under desperate circumstances, retrieved the almost fatal disorder 
of his army at Marengo, and some other of his battle-fields. 

* Some time after Cypriani's death Mr. O'Meara called on me at 
Deadwood, with a smiling countenance, to tell me he was the bearer of 
good news, on which he offered me his congratulations. The Emperor, 
it appeared, had consulted him as to the propriety of giving a fee or a 
present to the English physician who had attended his servant ; and the 
result was that a present had been preferred, — an order having been 
given for a breakfast-service of plate to be sent out by Kundell and 
Bridge. 

' This was all very pleasing information; and it was not unnatural 
for me to felicitate myself on the prospect of such a present, coming 
from such a quarter. Waking visions, too, of the pride I should here- 
after feel in exhibiting my tea-service, or in asking my friends to the 
first dejeHner, where it would be sported — might be forgiven ; mixed 
with speculations, also, as to the probable pattern of the plate. Un- 
fortunately tke sequel proved that, as there are many " slips between the 
cup and the lip," so an accident may occur sometimes between the 
teapot and the cup, 

* A few days after this communication Mr. O'Meara again called ; 
but this time his countenance had no such riant expression as on the 
former occasion. A difficulty had occurred. , A statute had passed in 
England lately, constituting the acceptance of any gift from Napoleon, 
or any of his suite in St. Helena, a criminal act. It was therefore 
necessary, previous to any further step, to ascertain how I felt disposed, 
and whether I would consent to accept the Emperor's present clan- 
destinely, and without the knowledge of the Grovernor. This, it was 
now the object of Mr. O'Meara's visit to ascertain, — ^the Emperor, he 
assured me, having an invincible repugnance to hold any conversation 
whatever with Sir Hudson Lowe ; or, as he expressed it, to permit any 
gift from himself to be contaminated by passing through the hands of 
" Cain," as was his favourite nickname for the Governor. 

' I took a little time to consult with my friends ; more, indeed, as a 
thing usual in such cases, than from any doubt as to what was proper to 
be done. Two hours after Mr. O'Meara returned to Longwood, with 
the information that all must be above board, and nothing done illegally 
or clandestinely. I heard no more of my plate. 

* The thing was plain enough — a palpable attempt at a bribe, to 
enlist even so humble an individual as myself, " Vhomme d^Empereur*^ 
and to bind him down to future obedience by making him first commit 
himself in a wrong action. 

' This did not altogether rest on Mr. O'Meara's assertion, as after- 
wards, in returning from St. Helena, Greneral Montholon assured mc 
that the present was, hondfide^ intended for me, and would have been 
sent if the above-mentioned difficulty had not come in the way.' — 
vol. i. pp. 232-234. 

N otwitbstanding all this, Dr. Henry expresses Ui opinion that 
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after brooding over it nine Dr ten months, made it the subject of an 
official charge, — I dispassionately think his conduct was vile, and that 
he richly merited dismissal from the service.' — vol. i; p. 235. 

On 0'Meara*s removal^ Buonaparte, as is virell known^ declined 
to allow the attendance of any medical man appointed by Sir 
Hudson Lowe^ distinctly insinuating his suspicion of poison. 
Antommarchi came by and by ; but in the mean time the Governor 
ordered Dr. Verling, of the artillery, to take up his abode at 
Longwood, in a septate part of the building. What followed ? 

^ Dr. Yerling is an esteemed friend of mine ; and I know that he was 
well quaUfied in every respect for the duty on which he was employed, 
being a clever and well-educated man, of gentlemanly and prepossessingr 
manners, and long military experience. After he had been four or five 
months resident at Longwood, overtiures were one day submitted to his 
consideration by Count Montholon, of a very delicate nature; and after 
some prehminary matter, a formal proposal was made to him of a sum 
of money, equivalent to the principal of which his British pay was the 
interest, if he would agree, iuh rosd^ to be the friend of Napoleon, or, 
as Montholon expressed it, '.' Thomme d'£mpereur." This was indig- 
nantly rejected, and the fact reported immediately to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
accompanied by a request from Dr. Yerling to be relieved firom a post 
where he was subject to such an insult. The governor, however, would 
not accede to my friend's request, and Dr. Yerling remained at Long- 
wood till the arrival of Dr. Antommarchi.' — ^vol. i. p. 239. 

In the next page we have a pleasant little anecdote of the 
illustrious captive himself. Our Doctor one morning found the* 
usually gay and flirty Madame Bertrand in a very sulky. mood : — 

' It appeared that her two white kids, great pets of the children— 
particularly of Hortense, her beautiful little girl — having unfortunately 
trespassed on the Emperor's little Chinese garden, were slain by his 
own hand. The on dit was that he had become very irascible lately, 
from the circumstance of a bullock belonging to the East India Com- 
pany having broken into this private spot. On this invasion of the 
" sacred territory," (poor man — ^his France was now reduced to narrow 
limits,) he called lustily for a gun, and wounded the intruder severely. 
Not long after, the innocent kids jumped over the boundary ; and a fit of 
the Corsican again coming on Napoleon — ^he shot them both.' — vol. i, 
p. 241. 

A few more extracts will bring us to the close of this chapter. 

* In February, 1821, it began to be known that Napoleon was seri- 
ously ill ; and, in addition to his bodily sufferings, had lately undergone 
much mental distress from certain reports of the infidelity of the Empress 
Maria Louisa, that had found their way to Longwood. He complained 
of constant pain at the pit of the stomach, with sickness and total loss 
of appetite ; and suffered great agony from two or three emetics in sue-* 
cession, which Antommatchi prescribed. At length he declined all 
medicine, and flung the last potion that was offered out of ttie window. 
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island, and the supply by importation had long been stopped. Perhaps 
this cautious and judicious disenthralment would have been a good 
model to follow in the great change that has lately been effected in the 
West Indies ; and might have prevented some of the evils that have 
already ensued^ and more that are yet to result, from a sweeping and 
premature emancipation,* 

The very weighty statements in favour of the governor, which 
we have underlined in the preceding extract, seem to us to acquire 
additional value from the obviously artless way in which the 
writer introduces them; and we may say the same as to what 
follows : — 

* The morning of the 5th of May continued very blustery arid stormy, 
and, according to the old notion already alluded to, the conflict of the 
elements was symbolical of the violent struggle of a master-spirit with 
the last enemy that was then going on at Longwood ; for Buonaparte 
was dying. 

' I remained at Plantation-House with my little convalescent patient. 
The Governor went early to Longwood, staid there the whole day, and 
did not return until all was over. The important event of the day was 
naturally the chief topic of conversation in the evening, as Sir Hudson 
took a hurried dinner previous to writing his despatches ; and, in bare 
justice to an ill-used man, I cau testify that, notwithstanding the bitter 
passages between the great departed and himself, the Governor spoke of 
bim in a respectful, feeling, and every way proper manner. Major 
Gorregeur, I think, observed that the deceased was the most formidable 
enemy England ever had ; and the writer, that Providence appeared to 
have taken that favoured country under its special guardianship, and 
covered the island for many centuries with a shield of adamant, against 
which all hostile potentates, from Philip of Spain to Napoleon, had 
shivered themselves to pieces. " Well, gentlemen," said the Governor, 
" he wa^ England's greatest enemy, and mine too ; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great man like him we should only feel 
deep concern and regret." '—vol. ii. p. 5-*7. 

We cannot pass on without recalling to our readers' notice one 
article in the last will and testament of Napoleon. The docu- 
ment is now at Doctors' Commons, and contains a codicil to the 
following effect : — 

' 24th April, 1821. — Item. I bequeath ten thousand francs to the 
subaltern officer Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon the charge 
of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington — of which he 
was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate 
that oligarchist^ as the latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St. 
Helena ! / / ' 

Dr. Henry was present at the post mortem examination, and at 
the request of Dr. Shortt he penned the bulletin on this occasion, 
although, from some rule of etiquette, his name was not affixed 
to it. He now says : 
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Montholon, and after this coDference. declined signing. The reason 
was, no doubt, that such proceeding on his part would contradict the 
diagnosis of Mr. OlMeara.' — vol. ii. pp. 9v 10. 

*' The island appeared relieved from an incubus by the death of Napo- 
leon ; and that disagreeable state of watchfulness, restraint, and coer- 
cion, imder which all had felt themselves so long, was at once relaxed. 
The sentries were withdrawn from the numerous commanding points 
about the rock — rthe cruisers ceased to interfere widi strange vessels — 
the fishermen resumed their labours without police s^urveillance ; and 
the taboo was everywhere taken off. Yet St. Helena, on the whole, had 
been much benefited by the presence of Buonaparte— great sums of 
money had been disbursed by the garrison and the fleet ; an improved 
tone had been communicated to the insular society — the blot of slavery 
removed — agriculture stimulated ; and the wretched goat-paths turned 
into good roads by military labour ; to say nothing of jprospective ad- 
vantages from future visitors, attracted to the rock by the celebrity it 
had now obtained. 

^ When about to quit St. Helena, some of the foreigners were found 
to be considerably in debt to the shopkeepers in James's Town, and one 
of the highest rank amongst them owed no less a sum than between 
nine hundred and one thousand pounds. Payment being delayed, legal 
measures were threatened, and all was- consternation at Longwood. Tn 
this dilemma application was made to the governor, who handsomely 
guaranteed payment of the debt ; thus removing the principal difficulty 
in the way of their embarkation. I have heard that the amount was 
paid soon after their arrival in Europe, and I should expect nothing else 
from the high character of the distinguished debtor. This generous 
behaviour of the governor, together with other acts of kindness to the 
exiles after Napoleon's death, notwithstanding the abuse they had all, 
publicly and privately, showered upon his charaeter, show that Sir 
Hudson Lowe was a very diflFerent man from what he was represented 
by his enemies at the time, and what the world still believes him to be.' 
— ^voLii. pp. 12,13. 

Before we quit the ^slaud with our Doctor, we must let him be 
heard as to the commissioners of the other allied powers : — 

'We had three Commissioners in Saint Helena; from Austria, 
France, and Russia, viz. : Baron Sturmer, Le Marquis de Montchenu, 

and Count B . These gentlemen were never recognised by 

Napoleon, who would not see or hold any intercourse with them. Per- 
ceiving after a short time that the illustrious captive was quite safe in 
the vigilant custody of Sir Hudson Lowe, their station became altogether 
a sinecure— ^they enjoyed themselves as they might, and gave themselves 
no concern about him. 

' The Baron was a very pleasing gentlemanly person, with a pretty 
Parisian wife, but no family, to their great regret. The Count was also 
a gentlemanly man, but somewhat eccentric, nevertheless very social and 
amusmg. 

' Foreigners laugh at our English modesty and delicacy, particularlv 
in love matters. We generally choose seclusion an4 l^^v 
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charity, or friendship, I had a right to expect, if not a hsuidsome fee, at 
least an acknowledgment of my services in the shape of a trinket, how- 
ever inconsiderable in value. But the excellent Marquis, who prided 
himself on being a good scholar — ^that is to say, on writing French 
grammatically and ortho^aphically — a quality by no means common 
even among persons of the highest rank in France — no doubt considered 
that he gave me something a great deal more valuable ; for on leaving 
the island he sent me the following note, which is so good that I shall 
give it an honourable place in my humble history : 

* Monsieur le Docteur, • Ce 21 Mai, 1821. 

* Je ne sais pas si j'auraile plaisir de vousvoir avant votre embarque- 
ment, pour vous renouveller tons mes remercimens des soins que vous 
avez bien voulu prendre de moi pendant ma maladie. ils m*oiit 4)t^ 
bien utiles, ainsi mon estime, ma reconnoissance, et mon etemel attache- 
ment sont ils si bien graves dans mon coeur qu'ils sont ineffa^ables. 

* C'est p^netr^ de ces sentimens que j'ai 
' I'honneur d'6trfe, Monsieur le Docteur, 

* Vous devez voir * Votre humble et 

par mon * tres reconnaissant serviteur 

ecriture que j'ai toujours * Montchenu.* 

mes tremblemens. 

* A.M. le Docteur H- 



* Who would exchange such a letter for a gold snuff-box ? * 
— ^vol. i. pp. 248 — 251. 

Dr. Henry came home in the same vessel with Buonaparte*s 
suite ; and his account of the voyage contains some curious enough 
anecdotes of them : but we must pass over these ; nor can we 
afford much space to the sequel of his adventures. 

The regiment was stationed for the next four or five years in 
bis dear native island ; and first ftt Enniskillen barracks^ under 
which date we find this entry in his diary : — 

' Beneficent nature has kindly accommodated animals in all coimtries 
to the necessities of climate, or other imperious external circumstances. 
She turns wool into hair within the tropics, and hair into wool, besides 
making a present of an additional blanket, towards the poles. She pro- 
vides white dresses and cloaks for creatures that require such covering, 
to screen them from notice that might end in their destruction, and fcfr 
other good reasons. It would be hard, therefore, if she were not cor- 
respondingly indulgent to the necessities of the Hibernians, since to 
the inhabitants of hyperborean regions she is so lavish in her gifts. 
Accordingly, we find the important physiological fact demonstrated 
by Cuvier in his last great work, intituled, " Recherches Physiolo- 
giques Nationaux," that the crania of Irishmen, or at least of 311 
which he had examined and carefully compared with others, are nearly 
■double as thick as those of the Celtic tribes generally, and excel those 
of the other European races in a somewhat larger proportion. It is 
remarkable that this is more noticeable about the frontal and parietal 
bones, and particularly along the course of the sagittal suture, than 
anywhere eUe, Nature has thus, in beautifiil accordance with her 
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rxtions in hyperbruranl countries, fortified and defeudcd the sknlU of 

faTouritea of the " first tlower of ihc earth," nnd enabled them to 

tti, without serious inconvenience, the manifold beatings and be- 

imirih^ to which she foresaw thej would be liable. 

' We had the pleasure of witnessing one very respectable fight on a 

■day at Enniskillen, about three o'clock, when the whiskey was be- 

ding to develop the pugnacious qualities of the crowd. It was very 

fined in its origin, being only a simple duel between two men with 

■elahs at the door of a public-house, but the quarrel extended like 

fire, Bud soon pervaded the whole nmUitude. Thump ! crack ! 

e1 whack! thwack 1 crack! went the sticks on the heads and 

Jders of hla Majesty's liege Bubjects ; but in consequence of the 

atiful endowment discovered by Cuvier, the thwacks and the thumps 

4ttced uo more effect than a racket-ball against the wall of the Court. 

Qie very height of the batlle we saw a stout man, riding on a strong 

och, threading his way amidst the infernal tumult, regardless of the 

1 of oaths and execrations and wood of sticks — knocking at the 

oncea right and left, and everybody shrinking and ducking when they 

w him. In five minutes he had cleared the street of the combatants, 

i restored peace by his sole exertions. It was impossible to see the 

\Tgumenlum haculinum " more energetically or more successfully 

feed. " He floored the fight in a crack," as my servant had it. This 

vigorous peacemaker was Lord Enniskillen.'- — vol. ii. pp. 36, 37. 

From Enniskillen the GClh removed in 1824 to Sligo; and 
here also we give a bit of the diary, over which ' Copid, god of 
soft persuasion,' must be content to smile ; nt least it is not the 
worst story of the kind that we have beard of him :— 

' Lord Palmerston has estates in the county of Sligo, and in Sep- 
tember 1824 he paid the town the honour of a visit to inspect their 
condition, when a large dinner-party was got up for him by Mr. Abra- 
ham Martin, a gentleman of wealth and enterprise residing in Sligo. 
The hour was seven o'clock; we came a quarter after and found the 
company assembled, but his Lordship had not yet arrived. Half-past 
seven, three-quarters, eight o'clock struck ; still no Lord Palmerston. 
Then commenced a new quarterly series and went on to nine, but still 
no Lord. By this time we were all in abominable humour, and I, for 
one, was ravenous ; but the appetite of many of the party had gone off, 
leaving behind disgust and lassitude and a sense of personal insult. 
Cuke and wine were now handed round, and our sufferings were thus 
made endurable for another hour : but at the horrid sound of ten o'clock, 
the whole party rose in open rebellion, took the law in their own hands, 
and rushed down stairs to what should have been dinner. 

' Half an hour after, when some signs of returning animation had 
become visible under the champagne, in marched Lord Palmerston, 
and shuffling up to the head of the table, apologised to the hostess for 
his want ol' imnctualily — his hacks had knocked up — and then — putting 
on one of his blandest smiles, sat down, saying, "But I'm glad you 
did'nt wait !" '—vol. ii. p. 3S. 

In IB'iT Dr. Henry accompanied his regiment to Canada, and 

the 
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the greater part of his second volume is occupied with the angling 
of that province, and the troubled waters of her politics. We 
have lately given our readers quant suff, both of the rod and of 
M. Papineau — so we shall confine ourselves to a few illustrations 
of the brief career of his high mightiness of Durham — and the 
clever and agreeable secretary, whom Dr. Henry, like all the 
world, considers as the real redacteur of the famous and all but 
fatal ' Report' 

^ In this long and laboured production, every public abuse that had 
existed for scoreiE^ of years antecedent to his government was minutely 
detailed, although most had been corrected or were in process of correc- 
tion — every good quality or official virtue on the part of the English or 
Provincial Government was denied, underrated, or slurred over ; what- 
ever was, had been wrong ; whereinsoever the people had complained, 
they were right. Every governor, except himself, had misruled ; and all 
departments before his advent had been shamefully conducted. All 
these political errors, crimes, and blundps, real or imaginary, were 
gloated over with morbid satisfaction, and placed in strong contrast, 
when the case admitted, with the admirable arrangements in the United 
States respecting analogous matters : receivipg deeper shade irom this 
juxta-position. All was represented as the perfection of human wisdom 
in the great republic ; all the quintessence of asinine folly in the mo- 
narchical colonies ; and the noble painter appears to have felt strange 
enjoyment in daubing thick black on everything British, and glaring 
whitewash over all that was American. 

* Notwithstanding, let us see how stands the case in reality, com- 
paring the actual advance of the five British Provinces with that of the 
United States during the last forty years. In a work like this I cannot 
copy long statistical tables of population, and revenue, and imports and 
exports: I can merely glance at the result of an examination of authen- 
tic documents of this description. From these data, then, it appears 
that, notwithstanding the Utopian perfection on one side, assisted by 
enormous emigration and borrowing of English money, and the awful 
misgovemment on the other, these British Provinces, since 1791, have 
increased in external and internal trade, shipping, revenue, population, 
and consequent prosperity, as fairly inferred therefrom, in a ratio of 
about five to four over the simultaneous advance in trade, shipping, 
revenue, and population of the United States, on a general average of 
the whole, 

* It is true this rapid progress has received a check lately ; not from 
the fault of the government — unless too great kindness and subserviency 
to the petulant humours of the colonists be deemed a fault — ^but from 
the political and suicidal vice of a portion of the uninformed population.' 

Again, says the Doctor — 

' There is not a word of acknowledgment of the admirable conduct of 
the population in purging themselves, unaided, of the imputed taint of 
Mackenzie's treason by crushing instantly his contemptible kmeute ; 
and when he was backed by the border Americans, destroying, or cap- 
turing, or repelling theni ignominiously from the Province ^ 
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ing the occasion and so renerable for its antiquity, reaching even to the 
apostolic times — was apparently deemed an obsolete absurdity by his 
Lordship; for, after putting in his sovereign once or twice, when the 
churchwarden on a subsequent occasion approached his pew with the 
poor-box, he repelled him with a forbidding gesture; consequently 
so vulgar a thing was never again intruded ^^ between the wind and his 
nobility.'* 

* His Excellency was very indignant at the Rev. Mr. Mackie, the Bishop 
of Montreal's curate, a pious and talented ' [vile word] ' young man, for 
some allusions to the theatre and race-course in one of his sermons ; 
strangely construing the latter reference into a personal insult to himself, 
and insinuating that, as the Queen and Lord Durham patronised racing, it 
was the height of presumption in any clergyman to open his lips against 
it in his presence. Although in this case no personality was intended, 
yet the propriety of this specific preaching against amusements, such as 
dancing and the like, which are not in themselves morally evil, and 
which many excellent men enjoy with a pure conscience, may be fairly 
questioned. However this may be, when we know that the admonition 
emanates from the best motives, although we may conceive it to be a 
little uUray if we are reasonable people we listen to it with respect. 
Not so did Lord Durham. In the spirit of an inquisitor he complained 
to the bishop, and insisted on his outraging the liberty of a Protestant 
pulpit by silencing his exemplary chaplain. This, of course, was 
declined ; and the result was that the Govemor-Creneral absented him- 
self ever after from church, and commanded the military chaplain to 
officiate every Sunday at his residence.^ 

The Doctor is particularly rich upon this potentate's brief ex- 
cursion to the Upper Province : — 

* At Kingston he was very wroth because there was no guard of 
honour to receive him in the middle of the night, and, I believe, never 
forgave the commandant, Lieut.-Colonel Dundas, of the 83rd, nor that 
good town, for this and one or two other ideal slights. He absolutely 
forbade all smoking on board the steam-boat in Lake Ontario, and sent 
the captain to hunt out an audacious offender once when he perceived 
the smell of a cigar. The search was unsuccessful, and a report, accord- 
ingly, was made to his Excellency. ^' Go back, sir, and discover who 
is smoking, instantly, at your peril." A second time the captain went 
in quest of the caitiff, and at length found Admiral Sir Charles Paget 
solacing himself in some remote corner with his accustomed enjo;y'meut. 
" Humph," said the great man — '' I suppose we must let him smoke." 
The admiral took good care not to come back in the same boat with the 
Governor. 

* On his return the steam-boat Neptune was engaged for his Lord- 
ship's sole use, to take him and his family and suite from Cornwall to 
Coteau du Lac. Lord Durham arrived at Cornwall on Saturday, and 
immediately embarked. There chanced to be a Presbyterian clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. McNaughten, a man of great respectability and superior 
attainments, at Cornwall, who was in the habit of visiting Lancaster, a 
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Art. VII. — La Revolution telle qu'elle est; ou Correspondance 
inedite du Comite de Salut public avec les Oeneraux et les 
Representans du Peuple en Mission pres les armies et dans 
les departements pendant Us aamees 1793, 4, et 5. Mis en 
ordre par M. Legros. 2 vols. Paris. 1837. 

WE are always so glad to meet with anything Concerning the 
French Revolution that looks like truth, that we shall dedi- 
cate a few pages to the examination of this work, because — though 
its title is an impudent exaggeration of the value of its contents — 
the contents themselves are, we are satisfied, genuine. The edi- 
tor's preface complains very justly of the way in which what are 
' complaisantly called Histories of the Revolution* have been 
hitherto manufactured by authors who, taking the broad facts from 
public notoriety, deduce the causes and motives — not from a careful 
and critical examination of the contemporary evidence, but — from 
their own inferences and conjectures, always uncertain, and gene- 
rally prej udiced . We had already made a similar complaint in our 
article on Robespierre,* in which we showed that many, even the 
most, important circumstances of his career — and, consequently, 
of the interesting period which he influenced— have been by suc- 
cessive historians left wholly unexplained, or flippantly accounted 
for by contradictory and often impossible suppositions. The 
same observation may be made of almost every other remarkable 
personage or event of that great drama : — the part played on the 
public stage is generally (though not always) sufficiently told — ? 
but as to what was done behind the scenes little inquiry was 
made, and little insight has been given. 

Much of this superficial style of history has arisen from an 
opinion which has of late prevailed, that the public Journals, and 
especially the Moniteur, supply not merely copious, but alUsuffi* 
dent sources of historical information ; and a gentleman, who is 
said to possess the best library of revolutionary publications in the. 
world — M. Deschiens, of Versailles — has, in a published cata- 
logue of his collection, incidentally given additional^weight to this, 
we think, very erroneous opinion, by the great and almost exclu- 
sive importance which he appears to assign to his Journals. 
M. Deschiens' collection being peculiarly rich in journals, it is 
natural that he should be disposed to think them the most valuable^ 
class of publications ; and so undoubtedly they are as to dates and 
generally as to facts, but by no means so as to causes and motives; 
which, after all, are the soul of history, while the naked facts 
are, as it were, but the skeleton. 

* Quarterly Reyiew, No. CVIIi;, Art. IT. 
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the Revolution ; ahd even the actors of the Theatre Francau 
were once (3rd September, 1793) all put into prision for acting s 
play in which these was this revolutionary truism— 

' Le parti qui triomphe. est le seul legitime /* 
Judge in what a state of freedom the press must then have been ! 
The preface to the work before us also observes that another 
cause by which the secret motives of action are concealed is> that 
^ governments are not communicative.* This is true enough — ^but 
the real difficulty on this point lies deeper. The Public Offices 
themselves^ even if open to inquirers^ have frequently^ and ^ on 
the most important subjects^ nothing to ' communicate.' • The 
weightiest measures are often adopted on verbal consultations of 
which no record remains — often on the advice of those who do 
not assign their real motives — and often again> the measures, 
though proposed in one sense^ take^ by accident or design^ a dif- 
ferent> or even an opposite turn. If this he, as it certainly is^ true^ 
even as to regular governments, how much more so must it be of 
an anarchy composed of bad men who had no habits of. business 
— whose principle it was to act on the sudden, and by impulses--^ 
whose real motives and objects were such as even the most audar 
cious amongst them would not have dared to confess even to .an 
accomplice, much less to commit to paper — and who, amidst the 
constant struggles and frequent vicissitudes of faction, were always 
careful to leave no record that could compromise them on a turn 
of fortune ! No one who has not looked closely into the matter 
can have any idea of the mixture of temerity and terror— of bra- 
vado and cowardice — by which almost all the actors in the revo- 
lution were guided. Danton — the loud, the audacious, the brazen 
X)anton — lost himself, as he was told on the verge of the scafibld 
by one of his fellow- sufferers — lost himself and them by indolence 
and poltroonery. These men were all giants in pulling down^ 
but pigmies when they came to rebuild ; and, in either case; had 
probably very vague and very wavering conceptions even of their 
own motives. We, therefore, doubt that a full or even tolerable 
history of the convulsive periods of the Revolution can ever be 
written ; many of the main-springs of action are, we fear, irrevo- 
cably lost, or rather we should say, never had a material existence^ 
having been only the thoughts and counsels of the actors and 
having perished with them. Can we ever hope to know the real 
history of the immolation of the Hebertistes, or of the Danton^ 
istes, or the secret counsels of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just 
in that awful and purgatorial period between the ££d PrSdrial 
and the 9th Thermidor (10th July, 1794) ? Robespierre himiaelf, 
if he had, like Carnot, survived that bloody intoxication, would 
have been as much puzzled as Carnot was^ or .^ected t^ ^'^ 
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Mrhich contain the most complete exculpation of the Court and the 
most complete conviction both of the Girondins and Jacobins — 
are never once^ that we have been able to trace^ alluded to by 
any of these writers.* 

M. Thiers, however^ found in some periodical magazine a quo- 
tation from a pamphlet of Carra, a Jacobin-Girondin journalist, 
in which he, Carra, claims for himself, and half-a-dozen other 
nameless names, the glory of having concocted that insurrection. 
This version of the affair M. Thiers unscrupulously, and without 
reference to the other statements and authorities, admits into his 
text, and in his appendix oi pieces justificatives he gives, at second 
hand, the quotation from Carra, without, as it seems, having 
taken the trouble of ever looking at the original publication, 
which in fact differs in more than one important point from his 
representation of it. ' Such,* to use the words of the preface, ' is 
the history of the Revolution, and such the light manner in which 
it has been treated.' 

But there is also another source of information — that from which 
the publication before us professes, and we repeat, truly, to be 
derived — the original and hitherto imprinted and unknown corre- 
spondence of the actors in the great tragedy. Large quantities of 
this correspondence, both public and private, have been negli- 
gently or wilfully destroyed — by accident, by carelessness, or, in 
the various fluctuations of opinion, by prudence and by shame y 
but a great deal still remains. We have ourselves seen many — 
and purchased, almost as waste paper, some — documents which 
must have belonged to the offices of government ; and there can 
be no doubt that there is still a vast quantity of the original 
correspondence of the revolutionary actors in the public offices 
and in private hands. The passion for collectii^ autographs has 
brought, and is daily bringing, to light many portions of private 
correspondence ; and as the events become more remote and the 
personal motives for concealment grow weaker, we shall undoubt- 
edly have more and more of such revelations ; and we cannot but 
hope that, as the printed papers have found so many collectors, 
the written documents may also be looked after with equal curi- 
osity and industry. It is, however, unlucky for the cause of truth, 
that just now, when such materials are beginning to find their 
way into the world, the government of France is chiefly in the 
hands of the children and other near connexions of the Septem- 
briseurs and regicides, who of course will use their best endea- 
vours to smother all disagreeable truths, and there is no portion 
of the truth which can be agreeable to them. From King Louis 

* We have already said that Mr. Adolphus, in Biographical Memoirs on the French 
Revolution, printed in I790j notioes in bif Appendix tfaeve important docnme^ 
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object, rather than for its intrinsic value^ we notice the present 
publication. * 

After the preliminary remarks which we have already quoted^ 
the preface proceeds to state — 

* that its object is to exhibit the Revolution in its true light, not such as 
it ought to have beerii hut such as it was. It is not a writer, writing 
or judging from his own sources, and substituting his opinions for those 
of the actors in the events — it is something much more trustworthy. 
A fortunate chance (Jieureux hasard) has put us in possession of the 
original and confidential correspondence of the founders of the republic. 
It is they themselves who explain their views, develop their intentions, 
detail the obstacles which they met, and confess the violent measures 
by which they were enabled to surmount them.' — Preface^ p. vii. 

This would have been all very well, if the papers were really 
in number or importance anything- like what this pompous an- 
nouncement would lead one — not prepared for the impudence of 
a modem French title-page — to expect : but the truth is, that it 
is hardly possible to imagine anything less like the description 
than the documents turn out to be. Genuine we believe them to 
be — though the editor does not say one syllable beyond what 
we have quoted, to prove their authority, or to explain by what 
lucky chance ' he got possession of documents of so strictly 
official a character. But we are satisfied that they are genuine ; 
first, from the internal evidence of all; and next, because we 
recognise some of them as ha^dng been published so long ago 
as 1 793, by order of the Convention. Authentic, therefore, we 
hold them to be, and we suspect that they have been either 
subtracted from the public offices, or, as we rather believe, 
were copies or originsds of despatches which at the time fell 
into the possession of some public functionary, and have since 
remained amongst his private papers. It is quite clear that they 
are not a complete and consecutive collection (such as might 
be expected if they had been abstracted from a public office), 
and they are — at least so much as we have before us — ^by no 
means in such a quantity, nor of such a character, as to afford any 
excuse for the lofty pretension of exhibiting the whole Revolution 
sHch as if was. They rdate> in the first place> almost exclusively 
to military matters, and componie an infinitely small proportion 
of the correspondence which must have taken place even in that 
one department ; and of that small propo|lBi«n a still smaller is of 
any importance, or at this day of any interest. The first volume 
contains between fifty and sixty pieces of the ' Correspondence^ of 
the Army of the West '—that is, of Brittany, including La Vendee 
— and consists of letters addressed, between the 20th March and 
the 13th December, 1793, to the CoJDumttee of Public €jq? 
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stand the art of war* I am on the spot; be you quiet, and let me do 
the business. As soon as I shall receive the account of the taking of 
Noirmontier I shall immediately despatch a peremptory order to Gene* 
rals Dutruy and Haxo to put to nis.k'ni^ throughout all the insvrgent 
countries, every individual that can be founds of both sexes, without 
distinction or exception^ and to complete the burning qf everything ; 
for it is well that you should know that it is the women who with the 
priests have fomented and maintained this war of La Vendt^e. It is 
they who have caused our unfortunate prisoners to be shot ; who have 
cut the throats of many : it is they who fight by the side of the men, 
and who put to death without mercy any of our straggling volunteers 
whom they may meet in the villages : in short, they [the loomen — • 
Frenchwomen — ^M. Thiers !] are a perverse and devoted breed, as well 
as the whole peasantry ; for there is not one who has not borne arms 
against the republic, and we must absolutely and totally sweep them 
from the face of the earth,^ —voi, i. p. 422. 

After an episode^ describing his activity in getting shoes made 
for the army, he returns to the scent of blood, but this time it is 
not the murder of the royalists that he requires, but of some of the 
republican generals, whose proceedings had not satisfied this great 
master in the art of war^ Citoyen Carrier. 

* I very expressly recommend to the national vengeance the counter- 
revolutionary villains, Beysser, Baco, Beaufrancher, and Letoumeur. 
The heads of these four scoundrels will never heal the deep wounds 
they have inflicted on their country [strange if they did]. It would be 
desirable — nay it is absolutely necessary — that the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal should speedily condemn all four to death, and should send them 
back to me for execution. At Paris the exhibition will be useless — at 
Nantes it will do the greatest good ; send us, then, the four conspirators 
here, and I promise you I shall soon have their heads off. 

* Montant, late captain of artillery at Rennes, and who commanded 
the artillery of the department at Vernon, deserves the same fate ; but if 
you wish to make his punishment sure, send him to me. When I have 
got him condemned, 1 shall send him to be executed at Rennes. It is 
absolutely necessary that the death of these great villains should terrify 
all the smaller fry who might escape our vigilance. 

* Health and Fraternity ! ! \ 

* Carrier.' — ^vol. i. p. 243. 

Such was the style and the spirit of the ' Founders of the Re- 
public,' the great men of '93, whose victorious energies are now 
the theme of every pen in France ; and justice requires us to add, 
that such, with accidental modifications to varying circumstances, 
must be, for a season at least, the style, spirit, and performances 
of all revolutionists. 

The second volume gives a number (not a series) of despatches 
relative to the war on the northern frontier, under Custin^ 
and Houchard, from April to December, 1793. TYve^ ess 
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ought rather to be considered as forming one with Dunkirk, for the fall 
of the one would involve the loss of the other. To fill this interval a 
camp has been formed on the hill of Cassel. This camp is in a very 
strong position ; but its communications are ill secured, and can hardly 
be made better. It would require a great number of troops to cover this 
frontier, and we have very few. Dunkirk ought to have at least 12,000 
men, and it has but 1600. Public opinion here is sound, and if an 
attack be made the place will be defended with spirit. We are threat- 
ened with one, but hitherto the enemies' preparations are not formidable. 
We have plenty of artillery and provisions. General Pascal, who com- 
mands in Dunkirk, is, they say, a good officer. O'Moran, who com- 
mands at Cassel, is still better [he was guilloiined soon after]. The 
lieutenant-colonel of the first battalion de POme^ whom the Minister of 
War has lately appointed to command in Bergues, is extremely fit for 
that service ; but it is odious that this venerable soldier, who, counting 
by campaigns, has eighty-seven yeai^ of service, has not been made a 
general-officer in the last promotion. 

* We must not conceal from you that there is a great deal of lassitude 
and disgust amongst the troops — ^that the army is infested with plun- 
derers, who destroy the villages; and that the indifference, cowardice, 
and want of republican spirit, give us considerable uneasiness. 

^ One terrible scourge destroys our armies — the flocks of women and 
girls which follow them. You may reckon that there are as many of 
them as of soldiers. The barracks and quarters are overflowing with 
them, and the profligacy of manners is at the height. They enervate 
the troops, and destroy by disease ten times as many as the sword of the 
enemy. We do not doubt that this is the chief cause which lowers the 
courage of the troops. It is urgent that you should pass a law of the 
most extreme severity on this point. The abuse is difficult to eradicate. 
We, your deputies, cannot do it without the sanction of a new law, 
very positive and very strong. The existing law is on their side — it 
allows lodgings to the wives of soldiers ; of course, if you believe them, 
the whole army is married. At Douai, where we once saw the garrison 
reduced to 350 men, there were no less than 3000 women in the bar- 
racks, so that, in fact, there was no room for a corps of the army of 
Dumouriez, which marqhcd in. We insist on this point, because the 
army is gone if you do not apply an immediate and effective remedy to 
this principle of dissolution. 

* Another abuse is the constant creation of new corps, when we can- 
not even complete the old ones. The recruits of the new contingents 
are obstinate in forming new battalions and independent companies. 
We have no other means of stopping this practice but by alleging that 
the Convention has forbidden the formation of any new corps till the 
old ones shall be complete. If then the Convention should give way 
on this point, we could no longer check the disorder. There are 
we know not how many corps that have three times as many officers, as 
men. 

^ The Commissioners of the Convention, 

*L. Carnot, DuQUKSNOY.*^yol. ii. p ^ 
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in the government establishment are good for anything : I send you a 
sample of the cloth of which the breeches are made. You will see that 
it is merely stuff for lining. [This complaint concerning the breeches of 
the Sans Culottes is rather droll.] 

* Your laws and our decrees, on the supplies of provisions, produce the 
best effect : provisions and forage begin to abound ; and com is fallen 
of itself below the price fixed in the department of the Pas de Calais. 

* L. Carnot.' 

The expedition thus suggested against Fumes, whatever it 
may have been in the conception, — of which we are not now to 
judge, — was, though temporarily successful, a lamentable failure 
in its results, and was altogether so small a matter that it would 
hardly be remembered if it had not been the coup d'essai 
of one of whom it is now the fashion to talk as a gigantic mili- 
tary genius. It appears from the London Gazette (8th June, 
1793) and the Moniteur (of the 6th), which, strange to say, 
agree almost verbatim in all the details of the action, that the 
Dutch force, of about 1200 men, were driven out of the place by 
between 4000 and 5000 French under the command of General 
O'Moran and the direction of Carnot. The French, after a short 
halt in Furnes, pursued the road to Nieuport with the avowed. 
purpose of trying a coup de main on that place — but there ends all 
that we have hitherto known of the affair. This volume gives us 
Carnot's confidential report to the Committee of Public Safety, 
It is really a curious, and we dare say a tolerably accurate narrative, 
and we regret that it is too long to be extracted, but the sum^ 
is, that the French were so undisciplined and disorderly, and 
became so disorganised by their first success in taking Furnes, 
that it was equally impossible to keep them in the place, or. 
to get them well out of it ; — that an attempt was made to make a 
kourra from Fumes on Nieuport ; — ^but they were unabJye even to 
march, and were at length forced to retreat in extreme confusion, 
evacuating, after having shamefully plundered the town, and getting 
back, as well as they could, to their original positions : while the 
Dutch had been so energetic in their retreat that they never dis- 
covered the enemy's confusion and distress, and marched quietly 
back to Furnes, when they heard next day — (God knows how) — 
that the French had retired. This is an early and remarkable 
instance of the qualities that ultimately determined the fate of the 
war — the uncalculating activity of revolutionary adventure, saved 
from self-destruction by the slow, timid, and disjointed movements 
of the allies. 

Indeed the perusal of this class of the present correspondence 
revives the painful feelings with which we have always, on less 
detailed information, consideired this campaign. We never did, 
and cannot to this hour, discover how the allief) and es<;ke«i 
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was within one month cashiered^ arrested^ tried^ imprisoned^ and 
guillotined*- 

This happened at the dawn of the Reign of Terror, when the 
Revolutionary Tribunal still affected to hear evidence — and we 
have a tolerably minute report of his trial; but the charges, 
even if proved, were so distant from treason, and were in fact 
so far from being proved, that we, as well as the rest of the 
world, have always considered Custine's affair as one of the 
darkest mysteries of the Revolution. The historians in gene- 
ral — servum pecus — represent his fate as the mere consequence of 
popular exasperation at the reverses which the army had suf- 
fered ; but this opinion cannot be supported by a reference to the 
facts. M. Thiers (iii. 202) more acutely imagines that it was 
rather the wreaking on^Custine of the vengeance from which 
Dumouriez had escaped, and intended probably as a broad and 
bloody hint to the other Generals to look to their heads. The 
first of these opinions receives some colour from the unjustifiable 
use of Dumouriez' name made during the trial ; and the latter 
suspicion had occurred to ourselves, and had been communicated 
to our readers (Q. R., vol. liv. p. 556), before we had read M. 
Thiers* suggestion, as the least improbable motive which we could 
assign. Yet neither of these reasons, nor even both together 
— and they are by no means incompatible — can be thought 
quite adequate to the effect ; for General Miaczinski had been 
previously executed as an accomplice of Dumouriez and in ter" 
rorem to his class — and there was really, at the particular 
moment, more likelihood of revolting the army by Custine's 
death than of intimidating it. These volumes open a new and 
much more rational view of the matter ; and we see good reason 
to suppose that this crime, like so many others, was^mmitted 
by personal vengeance under a public mask. ~ 

It is true that Custine was suspected of favouring the Gi- 
rondins, and would thus be odious to the Jacobins, who were also 
jealous, not to say alarmed, at a kind of popularity which he en- 
joyed, and which they perhaps feared he might turn against them ; 
but his more immediate persecutors were Danton and his section 
of the Mountain, called the Cordeliers, The cause of their pe- 
culiar enmity may now be traced. We find that, on the 2nd of 
July, Custine, at his head-quarters of Cambrai, was so imprudent 
as to complain to the Committee of Public Safety 

* of two persons calling themselves agents of the executive power, and 
commissioned to preach order and discipline to the army. — I leave you 
to judge whether they could perform this duty better than by distributing, 
as they did in commendable profusion, Number 28 of the Journal de 
la Montagne, and of the publication called Le Fere Duc\\e! 

VOL. LXVII. NO. CXXXIV. 2 K 
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of the demands I before made, and which are in the War- office. 
The interest which I take in the success of the army of the Rhine, 
although I no longer command it, obliges me to correct your errors. 
Citizen Minister, you have set out with a false supposition ; it is not 
therefore surprising that you have been grossly mistaken.' — vol. ii. p. 46. 

He then enters into several historical details, which he says the 
Minister ought to understand, and of which he is entirely ignorant. 
He then proceeds with increased bitterness : — 

* I must thank you, moreover, for the indulgence with which you 
touch so lightly on some parts of my letter, which it seems are " trifling 
and beside the question." You say that " you look only to reason and 
the interests of the Republic, and that you are far from supposing that 
I can have been intentionally disrespectful to one of its Ministers.^* I, 
also, Citizen Minister, look only to the Republic ; but when the success 
of its arms requires that I should reproach a Minister with his tgfwo- 
rance or his unfitness for the very difficult duties that have been con- 
fided to him, I do not think that I am wanting in respect to the Republic^ 
by pronouncing very strongly my opinion against him. The time is 
past when Generals worshipped a Minister, even if he were a blockhead. 
I never was one of that contemptible class. I was a Republican even 
before the Republic ; and whenever I have met such ministerial idols, I 
have treated them with contempt. I think, like every friend of liberty, 
that nothing is more advantageous to the public service than giving 
publicity to official correspondence. Such a system brings all public 
men under public observation and criticism, and serves alike to prove 
which of the functionaries deserve the confidence of the country, and 
which, on the other hand, have forfeited it by their utter imbecility. If 
I am of this latter class — denounce me ! 

* CUSTINE, 

* Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the North 

and the Ardennes.' — ^vol. iL p. 49. 

After reading these letters we have no longer any difBculty in 
understanding Custine's fate ; can it be reasonably doubted that 
the peculiar and hitherto unaccountable virulence with which he 
was persecuted by the War- Office arose from the private ven- 
geance of the Minister and his Secretary, and the faction to which 
they belonged. But the matter was delicate — Custine was highly 
popular in the army, and his adversaries were afraid to take any 
step against him while he remained among his troops. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, therefore, under the pretence of consulting 
Mm on the measures of the campaign, and by expressions of un- 
limited confidence, enveigled Custine to Paris — where he arrived 
about the 18th July, and. gave his adversaries much uneasiness 
for three or four days, by parading himself in a kind of triumph 
about the Palais- Royal, and other public places, where he w«& 
much followed and even applauded ; b\xX oa 1i\x<e ^ftsvdi \> 

O xr O m 
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ted and fent to the Abbaye. The revolutionary tribunal, 
ll oa yet ahowed some decency, seemed reluctant to try, and 
more >o to condemn him ; but the implacable Fere Duckeane 
unced even the revolutionary tribunal for bein^ too scrupu- 
■nd nnder this pressure Custine was nt length condemned on 
th August, and executed nest day. 

h what we now see, we are no longer surprised, as M. 
1 leems to bavc been, at the appearance on the tria.1 of the 
itary-Geneml of the War Department, the ' terrible Vincent,' 
iog from the archives of the War-office a mass of letters and 
nenu, which, though he explained and commented upon 
with malignant zeal, are admitted even by the ' Bulletin du 
tnal Rkwbitiimnaire"' to have had little or nothing to do 
Custine. The Bulleiin talks of a number of letters pro- 
id by Vinoeial, but does not detail them. M. Thiers, in his 
\ faihion, repeals the observation of the Bulletin as to the 
ber of the letters, but ho seems to have taken no trouble to 
ire what tbey really were ; though we suppose they must be 
je public ■whiles. Of one thing we may be tolerably cer- 
, that amongst them were not the two letters to the Minister 
cb we have above quoted, and which were probably the most 
,mrdonable offence of the unfortunate General. 
The rest of ihe volume is occupied by desultory letters from 
and to the annj of the North during the short command of Hou- 
chavd and the beginning of thai of Juurdan. Houchard's fate 
—like so many other obscure episodes of the great tragedy — is, 
when closely looked at, lery remarkable and exemplary. He had 
been originally brought fonvard by Custine, but, on the turn of 
the tide, Houchard deserted and even denounced his friend and 
patron; ynd he was duly rewarded — by succeeding him — first, in 
the chief connnand of the ariiiv : and secondly, the \'ery same day 
three months — on the scaffiild ! These papers throw no light what- 
soever on the real causes of Houchard's fate^those alleged in 
the indictment are even Hn»re absurdly false than the charges 
ajrainst Custine. If ever the truth should be known, we have no 
doubt it will appear that lie was the victim of the same detestable 
arts that ho hiniseif had so baselv cmploved against Custine^in- 
ili-ed ailr /irnVc siiii is the device of the whole revolution. It has 
been said that, as Custine had been denounced by Houchard, so 
llouihard hinisi'lf was denounced by Hoche, then an ambitious 

" Tliis H«//. li/i was iiMlilisUeJ in Im^c shwts, liav liy day— very hastily Joiie— but 

it U ihr/ij/. uiiil, Uicrefiir.', tliv bijl aiitliority for all tii« ij'rocenliiiga of 'the Hevolu- 

bunaiy Tribunal, M. Tliii-n \a» i'0[<if>l froiii it liii accumit of Cu9tiii«'s eiecutioD. 

• «anpl«le let wemi tj be verv titF, liuw ,«* iu Ae sole of the lihrar; of the unfor- 

'-•bedovcre, in Apil I *37, hnmght 361 tnua. 

^oune 
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young soldier : but yire have nothing in these volumes either to 
contradict or to authenticate that suspicion. We have read that 
the son of Houchard published at Strasburg^ in 1 809^ a pamphlet 
on his father^ ' in which the real causes of his death are revealed,* 
but we have not been able to see this pamphlet. It is worthy of 
notice that these legal murders had now become so common, that 
several historians do not think it worth while to mention so small 
a fact as the execution of this Commander-in-Chief, on a charge 
of being in alliance with the enemy he had beaten, and of having 
betrayed the country by the very victory which had saved it. 

Indeed, nothing could be more deplorable than the situation of 
the general officers at this particular period — made responsible 
for armies which they were not allowed to command, and for 
events which they were not permitted to direct — insulted by every 
petty emissary of the clubs, and holding their stations almost at 
the will and pleasure of the proconsular tyrants. We shall 
conclude our extracts with a letter of Carnot's colleague, Duques- 
noy, which will exhibit this system in a forcible light — premising 
that where we have put asterisks there are in the original the 
vulgarest terms of obscenity : — 

* DuQUESNOY to the Committee of Public Safety. 

* Avesnes, 18th Oct., 1193. 

* Citizen Colleagues, — I send you herewith, to be shortened by the 
heady four * * * officers. The first is Gratien, a general of brigade, 
who formally disobeyed the orders of his general of division to attack 
the enemy in the village of Watignies. If he had executed that order 
the battle would have been won three hours sooner, and we should have 
had more time to take advantage of our victory. The 12,000 or 15,000 
men who were on the heights of Watignies would have been surrounded, 
and not one would have escaped ; but this traitor or coward, far from 
executing his order, beat a retreat, caused us a great loss of men, and 
nearly the loss of the battle. 

* The second is the commander of the 25th regiment of cavalry. He 
also disobeyed the orders of General Fromentin to charge the enemy : 
instead of obeying, he wheeled to the left and * * * ran away, which 
embarrassed our arrangements and cost us many brave republicans. 

' The third is the governor of this town, who is full of respect for 
Cobourg and his agents. The proof is the attention he showed the 

Prince de , lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of Cobourg, whom 

lie had carefully removed to a lodging in the town to have his wounds 
dressed, while our own brethren were lying in a church as if it had been 
a barn. I visited them all this morning, and they complained of this 
indecent partiality. How is it that one of our enemies should receive 
more attention than our own soldiers ? 

^ The fourth is an Irishman, named Mandeville. I this 
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heard him called " M. le Marquis." Now, as I don't love murquiBeB, 
I send him to you. 

' Health and Fraternity ! 

' DutjuKSNOT.' — vol. ii. p. 323. 

We believe that in all the annals of this bloody period there are 
3 be found two more frivolous reasons for ihorten'mg by the 



head the leaiiers of a victorious a 



than that one showed huinaa- 



ity to a wounded prisoner, and that the other was called ' marquis' 
— probably in derision: but on the other two cases, in which 
Duquesnoy sends two officers of high rank to be guillotined for 
coKardicE, we must direct the notice of our readers to the prodi- 
gious effect on individual conduct that the despotic power of these 
proconsuls must have had. Every officer was fighting with, as it 
were, a halter round bis neck, and fuuud it safer to rush on the 
mienty in front than to retire on his friend in the rear — in the 
former case death was only a chance, and if it came it was glo- 
rious — in the latter it was certain and ignominious. General 
Gratien, however, though broke on the field of battle for cow- 
ardice, and thus sent off to be shortened, escaped, by the favour, 
it is said, of Robespierre, and was reinstated in his rank. He 
afterwards served under Buonaparte — was the commandant of 
the corps that beat Hchill at Stralsund (lor which the King of 
Denmark was so base as to send him the order of Dannebrog) — 
and he died, in 1814, a commander of the Legion of Honour, and 
a Baron of the Empire ! 

But who was this colleague of Carnot ? — this terrible Duques- 
noy? and what became of him? His history may be told in 
three awful and instructive words — Duquesnoy was an apostate 
monk, an atheist, and a regicide. Taking a part in the Jacobin 
insurrection oi Prairial (May, 1795), he was arrested, and pe- 
rished miserably, in prison, by his own bloody hand ! The com- 
parison of the foregoing letter with the fate of this wretch affords 
a valuable addition to the great chapter of revolutionary retri- 
bution ! 

We regret that the promised continuaUon of this work has not 
yet reached us. It is probable that the documents (of the authen- 
ticity of which no doubt can be entertained) were irregularly ob- 
tained, and that some public authority or private arrangement 
may have arrested the publication. 
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Art. VI I L — 1. Correspondence relating to the North American 
Boundary. Presented by command of her Majesty. A and 
B. 1838. 

2. Report of the British Commissioners appointed to survey the 
Territory in dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States of America on the North^Eastem Boundary of the 
United States ; with an Appendix. Presented to Parliament 
by command of her Majesty. July, 1840. 

3. The Right of the United States of America to the North- 
Eastern Boundary claimed by them. Principally extracted 
from the Statements laid before the King of the Netherlands, 
and revised by Albert Gallatin ; with an Appendix and eight 
Maps. New York. 1840. 

4. A Brief History of the United States' Boundary Question. 
Drawn up from Official Papers, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London. 1839. 

T^HE spirit in which we undertake the examination of the 
-*- important and interesting question discussed in these publi- 
cations, will be best indicated by an early expression of our sin- 
cere and cordial concurrence in the sentiments with which Mr. 
Gallatin prefaces his argument : — 

* In the various negotiations with Great Britain in which I * have been 
employed, there was always an eaniest desire to remove subjects of con- 
tention, and to promote mendly relations ; on almost all questions a 
conciliatory disposition ; nothing at any time that could shaJce my con- 
fidence in the sincerity and good faith of that government. And I do 
believe that it would do justice, if it was once satisfied that justice was 
due. . • But under any circumstances whatever, the question must be 
settled. It would be the height of madness and of wickedness to come 
to a rupture^ and for such an object. Both governments are animated 
by a sincere and earnest desire to preserve peace. It is not beheved 
that the English nation wishes a war with the United States. It may 
be confidently asserted that, with an entire conviction of their right to 
the territory in question, there is not a more universal feehng amongst 
the people of America, everywhere and without distinction of political 
parties, than that of the preservation of peace, above all, of peace with 
Great Britain. It is the duty of the two governments speedily to devise 
and to adopt the means necessary for effecting the ocject ; and I 6e- 
lieve that means m^y he found.* — Preface, pp. ix, x. 



* Mr. Grallatm, now, we believe, in his eighty-first year, ba« filled with distinction 
many important offices and embaasies :— 4ie was one of- the American negociators of the 
treaty of Ghent, and aftenrards (and pending these boundary discussions) minister 
ot ikm United Stetss in Landon, 
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beliere and liope so too; and our bumble eSoTts, valeant 
im, will be directed toivards tbat conciliatory conclusion; 
■ must, at the same time, confess tbat our hopes would not 
confitlent as Mr. Oallatin's seem to be, if tbej did not rest 
■y different grounds from those on which Mr. Gallatin in- 
us that he has built his expectations. 

aught by the experience of fifty years of fruilless discus- 
undismayed by the failure of so many former negociators 
elf included .') — unembarrassed by the decision of the King 
Netherlands, who declared the terms of the treaty of 1783 
inexplicable — Mr. Gallatin finds jio difficuUi/ at ait in 
se: — In bis view there is neither obscurity nor doubt; he 
its that the only impediment to on arrangement has been 
10 English cabinet minister has ever yet 'taken the trouble 
line the question thoroughly.' [Pref. p. is.) Mr. Gallatin 
hat ' the fact of Lord Palmerston's lajing the Report of 
jmmissioners before parliament affords strong proof that 
Istinguinhed staienman ' [soft sawder, Mr. Slick !], ' amidst 
ire important and overwhelming avocations, had not found 
o investigate the case, and judge for himself (ib.) Mr. 
.in is perfectly satisfied that ' there is no Sritish jury nor 
*A chancellor who would not, on hearimj the cause, decide in 
javtnir of America;' (H.) and Mr. Gallatin, therefore, does not 
see why ' the enlightened British cabinet,' [soft sawder again] if 
they could find time to make ' an attentive ministerial inquirv into 
the tedious details of this vexed question,' should not arrive at a 
similar result, (ib.) 

Now, the grounds of Mr. Gallatin's hope of arriving at 'a 
satisfactory settlement' being thus, in limine, pronounced to be the 
indisputable and irresistible justice and reason of the whole .<4me- 
Hcan claim — which needs only to be thoroughly understood to be, 
even by tie British cabinet, immediately admitted — we confess we 
receive no great comfort from his flattering prognostics ; — nor do 
we think that this wholesale style of begging his question and 
jvmping to his conclusion cien before he has begun his argument, 
would add much to Mr. Gallatin's reputation as either a logician 
or practical statesman. 

But the trutli is, that Mr. Gallatin comes before us on ibis 
occasion neither as a logician nor statesman, but as an advocate : — 
and pledged us an advocate, to maintain his whole case, he yre- 
sumcs that there can be no demur to his conclusion, but from 
imperfect knowledge. 

This drives Mr, Gallatin to misrepresent the very first aspect 
of the case : he finds the chief obstacle to a settlement in its 

' tedious 
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' tediou9 details ' — but tedious is not the word — he should have 
rather said, obscure, intricate, contradictory, umntelligible. It 
has not been the mere spirit of chicane (though that has not 
been wanting), nor the ignorance or negligence of secretaries 
of state (though they may have helped to prolong and embarrass 
the discussion), thaU have kept this matter in suspense for half 
a century : — it has been, we believe, its innate and intrinsic com 
plexity— the extreme difficulty of reconciling the vague and 
ambiguous terms of a clumsy description, to the unknown or 
disputed features of an unexplored tract of country. This, and 
not the want of time or diligence for the inquiry, has been the 
real impediment. We have no doubt of the general meani(ig 
of the parties to the original negociations, and we think it can 
be shown aliunde in what direction they intended the boundary 
line should run ; but unhappily the terms of the treaty were in 
themselves so unfortunately chosen and so loosely applied, as to 
be hardly reconcileable with any possible boundary, or indeed 
with any reasonable interpretation ; and we seriously incline to 
think that the most rational way of dealing with the subject 
would have been, in the very first stages of the discussion, to 
have rejected the whole of the disputed passage of the Boun- 
dary clause as nonsense, and to have negociated— not for a new 
basis — (for the basis was, we believe, clear enough, and the am- 
biguity wholly verbal) — but for an intelligible and practicable 
definition of what were really the object and intention of the 
contracting parties. Mr. Gallatin and most of the other Ame- 
rican advocates profess to see their way clear through the laby- 
rinth ; we do not pretend to such bold perspicacity : — all that 
we see quite clearly is this — that their construction is directly 
contrary to the spirit of the treaty, and more at variance with 
its letter than any of the other interpretations. We will not 
take upon ourselves to say that any other construction is clearly 
and indisputably right; but we will venture boldly to assert 
— and so far we have the concurrent opinion of the Umpire — 
that theirs is clearly wrong ; and that no wrenching of the words 
of the treaty, and no distorting the features of the country, can 
produce even an equitable case for their alleged boundary. It 
may be hard — the Umpire thought it impossible — to make any 
sense of the treaty ; but it is not hard to show their construction 
to be nonsense. 

We must begin by a short historical recapitulation of the afiFair, 
and for the better understanding the geographical details upon 
which the whole question turns, we subjoin a slight sketch of the 
disputed territory and the adjacent regions. 
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The following are the terms of the treftty of 17SS, on which the 
difference has arisen :<^-~ 

' Article 1. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States, viz, : New Hampshire, Massachusetts* Bay, S^c, 
to be free, sovereign, and independent states: that he treats 
with them as such, and for himself, his heirs and successors, re- 
linquishes all claims to the government, property, and territorial 
rights of the same, and every part thereof. 

* Article 2. And that all disputes which might arise in 
future on the subject of the boundaries of the said United States may 
be prevented, (!) it is hereby agreed and declared, that the following 
are and shall he their boundaries, viz, : from the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia, viz. : that angle which is formed by a line drawn 
due north from the source of the St. Croix River, to the High- 
lands, along the said Highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut River* — 

and then after a long description of the western boundary, which, 
as it is not at all in question, we need not quote^ it ends with 
the southern and eastern boundaries as follow : — 

' South — by a line to be drawn due east^ S^c. to the head of the 
St. Mary^s river [in East Florida], and thence down along the middle 
of the St. Mary*s river to the Atijlntic Ocean : — East^ by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix from its mouth in the 
BAY OP FuNDY to its sourcc directly north to the aforesaid Highlands 
which divide the rivers that fall into tlie Atlantic Ocean from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence ; comprehending all islands 
lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points where the 
aforesaid boundaries of Nova Scotia on the one part and East Florida 
on the other shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy and the 
Atlantic Ocean.* 

Upon this article several questions arose: — first, which was 
the river St. Croix intended by the treaty ? second, as the river 
so designated had a western and a northern source consider- 
ably distant, which source should be adopted ? These two ques- 
tions were decided (for reasons that will appear hereafter, we can 
hardly say settled) by an explanatory article, arranged in 1798 
by special commissioners of both parties, and added to the gene- 
ral treaty of amity of 1794. But other and more difficult ques- 
tions remained : where is the north-west angle of Nova Scotia ? 
— what is to be understood by the term Highlands? — which 
are the rivers falling into the Atlantic, as contradistinguished 
from those emptying themselves into the river of St. Lawrence. 
or the bay of Fundy ? 
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national discussion in its own; tlie proper hands, and not to 
permit any individual State, and still less any individual citizens 
of a State, to attempt to decide by force a question so doubtful 
that even the King of the Netherlands, a disinterested arbiter, 
could not venture to determine it : and it behoves both the go- 
vernments to use their utmost diligence in finding and arrang- 
ing some mode for terminating this condition of disorder and 
danger. 

But though the award of the King of the Netherlands has been 
set aside, for the reason before stated, and is therefore of no 
legal obligation, yet it appears to us to possess a certain degree 
of moral force which ought not to be without its effect on the 
minds of both parties, and which should direct their attention to 
some new mode (all the old ones having failed) of settling the 
difficulty. The royal Umpire has pronounced the treaty to be 
inexplicable and impracticable. Without adopting all his majesty's 
reasons for coming to this conclusion, and thinking, as we do, that 
he might — and if the result of the recent survey could have been 
before him, certainly would — ^have made a positive award, yet we 
confess that we think the adverse parties ought to be so far in- 
fluenced by his opinion as to try whether they cannot agree on 
some new proposition, America made, some years since, over- 
tures of that tendency, which seem to us to have been very con- 
ciliatory — equitable in their principles, and practicable in their 
details. This is a point that seems to us of such vast importance,, 
that we hope our readers will excuse the length of the following 
extract from the proposition of Mr. Livingston, the American 
Secretary of State, to Sir Charles Vaughan, then British Minister. 

* Washington, 30th April, 1833. 

' The arbitrator selected having declared himself unable to perform 
the trust, it is as if none had been selected, and it would seem as if the 
parties to the submission were bound by their contract to select another ; 
but this would be useless, if the position assumed by the Government 
of his Britannic Majesty be correct, " that it would be utterly hopeless 
at this time of day to attempt to find out, by means of a new negoci- 
ation, an assumed line of boundary, which successive negociators, and 
which commissioners employed on the spot have, during so many years, 
failed to discover." The American Government, however, while they 
acknowledge that the task is not without its difficulties, do not consider 
its execution as hopeless. They still trust that a negociation opened 
and conducted in a spirit of frankness, and with a sincere desire to put 
an end to one of the few questions which divide two nations, whose 
mutual interest it will always be to cultivate the relations of amity, and 
a cordial good understanding with eacK other, may, contrary to the 
anticipations of his Britannic Majesty's Grovemment, yet have a ' 
result ; but if this should unfortunately fail, other means, stif 
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appears to the Government of the United States to offer to the commis- 
sioners, who may be appointed, the means of an amicable adjustment.' 

— Correspondence A^ pp. 23, 24. 

Sir Charles Vaughan was at first afraid that tiiis proposition for 
a new line northwards instead of due north might be carried to the 
eastward, but Mr. Livingston in a subsequent communication 
cleared away this apprehensicm. 

* Washington^ May 28, 1833. 
' The United States,* he says, * make no pretensions farther east than the 
north line ; but if, on a more accurate survey, it should be found that 
the north line mentioned in the Treaty should pass east of the Highlands 
therein described, and that they should be found ai some point further 
west, then the principle to which I refer would apply, to wit, that the 
direction of the line to connect the two natural boundaries must be 
altered so as to suit their ascertained positions. 

' Thus in the annexed diagram, suppose A. the monument at the 
head of the St. Croix, A.B. the north line drawn from thence. If the High- 
lands described in the treaty should be found in the course of that line, 
both the descriptions in the treaty would be found to coincide, and the 
question would be at an end. If, on the contrary, those Highlands 
should be found at C. or D., or at any other point west of that line, then 
the eastern boundary of the United States would be the line A. C, or 
A. D., or any other line drawn directly from the point A. to the place 
which should be found to answer the description of the Highlands 
mentioned in the treaty. 




' This being fully understood, the President is willing, in order to 
simplify the operation, that the commission «hall be restricted to the 
simple question of determining the point designated by the treaty as the 
Highlands which divide the waters, to which point a straight line shall 
be drawn from the monument : and that this line shall, as fiar as it ex- 
tends, form part of the boundary in question. That they shall then 
designate the course of the line along the Highlands, and fix on the 
point designated as the north-westernmost head of the Ckmnecticut 
river.' — Correspondence Aj pp. 28, 29. 

This^ we presume^ is the proposition ^ono^ning whi< 
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and it proceedsf to direct how that north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
is to be formed, namely : — 

^viz.j by a line drawn d\iQ novth. from the source dfUie river St, Croix to 
certain Highlands^ and along the said Highlands, &c., to the north-west^ 
ern Iiead of the Connecticut river ;* 

which head of the Connecticut is above three degrees westward 
of the said due-north line. 

We here make no difficulty about Highlands — nor discuss on 
what point of the due north line the western line is to branch off-— 
nor at what angle, whether acute, right, or obtuse— all that would 
be superfluous ; for we assert that no line branching off from the 
due-north line, and tending in any way towards the head of the 
Connecticut, can, by any possibility, form the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, nor any angle of Nova Scotia at all. Observe this 
diagram : — 



N. 



--" 



^,''' 



*^ 

Headoftha 
Connecticut. 



MAINE. 



NOVA SCOTIA. 



St. Croix. 



It is clear that, whether the line be drawn at B, as the Ameri- 
cans, or at A, as the British contend — whether it goes over high- 
lands or lowlands — the angle thereby made with the due-north 
line can be no angle of Nova Scotia. There are, it is said, 
]nathematical limits even to Omnipotence — Omnipotence cannot, 
for instance, make a square circle, nor a round triangle: nor 
could Omnipotence cause the angle made by any line running 
from the due-north line to the head of the Connecticut to be an 
angle of Nova Scotia. We may understand what the parties 
meant — as we may also understand what they meant in those 
other parts of the clause where the words are ambiguous — but if, 
as the Americans contend, we are to stick by the words — the 
ipsissima verba — of the treaty, then we say that this clause, which 
rests on the definition of the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
is an entire nullity, there being no angle of Nova ASco^/a— east, 
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agreement, or, if they are so bent, of disagreement— for the words 
of the present treaty, being, on this point, sheer nonsense, will 
serve for neither. 

One further and important observation we must add, that, 
though both the parties affect to consider this north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia as an indispensable termination of their respective 
western lines, our readers, by looking at the sketch, will see that 
neither of those lines do in fact reach, nor even pretend to reach> 
any angle whatsoever of Nova Scotia. The American line 
(b) ends in the province of Quebec, or Lower Canada; and 
the English line (a) ends about the middle of the right line 
which forms the western boundary of Nova Scotia, or New 
Brunswick, where there is no angle at all. 

What effect this failure in the very first condition of the boun- 
dary clause may have on the rest of its provisions — it is not for us 
to decide ; — the basis is assuredly gone — and whatever may be 
supposed to have been founded upon it is, strictly speaking, null 
and void : but, if we are allowed to depart from the strict letter, 
and to consider the meaning and intent of the parties, we will 
then admit that this failure (although in a point that professed to 
be essential) seems to us of no great importance ; for we cannot 
(nor could the King of the Netherlands) understand why such 
prominent mention, or indeed, any mention at all, should have 
been made of the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, which never 
had been ascertained, and which, even if ascertained, could by no 
possibility answer the description given in the treaty. But if we 
cannot discover why the north- west angle of Nova Scotia was so 
superfluously and absurdly introduced, still more extraordinary 
does it, at first sight, seem why the angle really required, viz. — 
the north' east angle of Massachusetts — ^was not taken as the point 
of departure. That angle, we admit, had not been much (though 
it was a little) better defined than the other ; but to attempt to 
find it by means of the * north-west angle of Nova Scotia/ was 
as gross a case of seeking to discover ignotum per ignotius, as we 
have ever seen. We shall find in the sequel that at one time 
American authorities placed the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
as far westward as the head of the river St. John, and at another, 
admitted that the north-east angle of Massachusetts must be within 
the line of the river Penobscot ; it is therefore possible that the 
American negociators foresaw something like the difficulty which 
has arisen ; and after a direct attempt — which was as directly re- 
jected — ^to fix a boundary considerably in advance of anything like 
the then understood boundary of Massachusetts-— namely, along 
the river St. John— they preferred a vague md undefined line, 
which, though it could not reach the St. John— (all pretence ♦ 
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boundary ; then also ' norlK would mean not due-north, but in a 
northern direction ; and under this interpretation, Mr. Livingston's 
proposition would be in exact accordance with the strict words of 
the treaty. We know not whether this observation be of any value ; 
but we have thought it worth while to make it for greater accu- 
racy, as the case has been hitherto generally argued on the wrong 
clause— the ^r^/ instead of the last — of the boundary article. 

Having noticed this distinction, we shall proceed to a detailed 
examination of the words prescribing the northern boundary, and 
incidentally anticipating, as we have just said, the eastern one. 

1. — * that ANGLE which is formed by a line drawn due north 
2. — * from the source of the rivbr St. Croix 

3. * to the HIGHLANDS 

4. — * ALONG the said highlands, 

5. — * which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river 
St, Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north^westemmost head of the Connecticut 
river,* 

We have divided this enunciation into paragraphs — each of 
which has been the subject of difference — and we shall proceed to 
consider them in their order — always requesting our readers to 
recur frequently to our sketchy which, slight as it is, will enable 
them, we hope, to distinguish the main points of the discussion. 

1 . ^ That angle — which is formed by a line drawn due north — 

We have just shown that such an. angle must be — not any angle 
of Nova Scotia, but the north-eastern angle of Massachusetts or 
Maine — to be found as follows : — 

2. * — by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix.* 

The French, who first explored this part of the coast and 
named the rivers, were in the habit of erecting crosses at the 
prominent points — such as the mouths of rivers; and it was 
long doubted which was the inlet especially designated as the St. 
Croix — though all parties were agreed that the St, Croix must 
be the boundary. And why? Because in the first grant of Nova 
Scotia by James L to Sir W. Alexander, in 1623, it was stated 
that the boundary of that province should be ' a line drawn from 

* Cape Sable across the Bay of Fundy to the river St. Croix, and 
' up the said river to its 7nost western source, and from that source 
' towards the north (vei'sus septenirionem), to the nearest ship^ 
' station [probably Quebec roads], river, or source [scaturigo^ 

* falling into the great river of Canada [the St. Lawrence].* 

This grant was a nullity as to its northern regions; for they 
had been many years previously in possession of tbe French^ and 
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llljitade (Official Map) ; so that it would have afforded a boundary 

rly in accordance with Mr. Gallatin's own admission^ that 

Massachusetts had not a shadow of a claim to the eastward of 

the Penobscot and the northward of 45^ ;' and in the second 

plafce^ the due north line from the western source would have 

Ulen in with Highlands of so decided a character that no con- 

Iroversy could have arisen about them, while the due north line 

t from the northern source fell in with the Highlands at a point 

k Vhere their character was long thought to be disputable, and 

f where even the recent survey has not, it seems, quite satisfied 

Mr. Gallatin that they exist. 

The British Commissioners of Survey, Mr. Featherstone- 
haugh and Colonel Mudge, observing these serious incongruities 
and errors flowing from the decision of 1798, seem to recommend 
that it should be absolutely rescinded ; and we are not sure that 
they may not be justified in doing so ; not because there is manifest 
eiTor — ^for nations must be bound even by the blunders of their 
ministers: but because the treaty of 1794, to which the con- 
vention of 1 798 was added as a component part, was annulled by 
the hostilities in 1812 ; and as its provisions were not renewed by 
the treaty of Ghent, it is at least a question whether they have not 
become entirely abrogated. 
\ But under the present circumstances, we think — speaking our • 
own private opinion — that our government may not unwisely show 
its desire of arriving at an amicable adjustment, by waiving this 
question, and consenting, as a pledge of its conciliatory disposi- 
tion, to abide by the expired convention of 1798, and to acknow- 
ledge the erroneous Monument as the practical point of depart- 
ure; — a concession, we admit; but one which, rather than raise 
new questions in a matter already so intricate, we think it would 
be prudent as well as honourable to make. This erroneous or 
ectstem line has also an advantage which we have not yet seen 
noticed: it leaves to the Americans some important tributary 
waters of the Penobscot, which the true or western line would cut 
off; and though it does on the other side intercept some of the 
smaller tributaries of the St. John's, it is on the whole a better 
approach than the western line would make, to the principle of 
leaving each party the uninterrupted course of its own waters. 
Mr. Livingstone's proposition of a north-westward line would 
in this point fully satisfy that principle, as it would completely 
divide the British and American waters. 

This leads us to remark that the original lK>undary in this 
direction was a north-west line ; and that the admitting that the 
line should be carried due north from the St. Croix, was another 
Ltraordinary blunder made by the British negotiator of the 
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lands ia applied not only to a hilly or elevated country, bnt likewise to 
a tract of land, which, without being elevated^ divides waters flowing in 
difierent directions/ — Awards p. 12. 

That is — in three words — that Highlands mean Lowlands — if only 
they divide waters flowing different ways. Thus, then, the bog of 
Allen, the flattest tract in Ireland, is Highlands because it di- 
vides the Shannon and the Liffey. Salisbury Plain is Highlands, 
because it divides the river that flows towards Bristol from that 
flowing to Christchurch. The plateau of the department of 
Eure et Loir, in France, is Highlands, because it supplies the 
Eure which runs north, and the Loir which runs south. 

But though we are not permitted to see the respective state- 
ments, we are glad to learn from Mr. Gallatin (p. SO) that the 
British government did not adopt this new system of philology, 
and that the Americans did ; and have even gone so far as to state 

* that the word " Highlands** was judiciously (euge f) selected, as ap- 
plicable to any ground, tvhaiever might be its nature or elevaiion^ along 
which a line dividing rivers should oe found to pass.' — Gallatin, ib. 

And this Mr. Gallatin defends and supports by asserting that 

* highlands (sic) which divide rivers, and height of land^ are synonym 
mous.' — ib, 

Mr. Gallatin endeavours to prove his philological position by 
showing, what is quite true, that a portion of the country admitted 
on both sides to be part of the Highlands had been called, in 
various maps and topographical writmgs, ' height of land,^ 'height 
of the land/ 'land's height;^ and gives two instances of other 
lands in North America, whence rivers flow opposite ways, being 
by travellers called ' high lands,* We admit all this ; but what 
does it prove ? — only this, that one may reasonably apply the term 

* height of land* to Highlands; but by no means that you may 
apply the generic description of 'Highlands^ to a 'height of land :' 
a mountainous region involves the idea of a height of land, but 
a height of land does not involve the necessity of a mountainous 
region. 

Trifling as the observation may at first appear, we cannot pass 
unnoticed a little typographical artifice on the part of Mr. Gal- 
latin : — in quoting the several works which use the terms ' high 
land * and ' height of land,'* he carefully marks two passages (out 
of some twenty -five or thirty) as thus printed, * High land,* and 
' Height of the land;* but our readers will have observed in a 
foregoing extract that Mr. Gallatin is not quite so precise in his 
own use of capital letters, for when be wanted to show that the 
word ' Highlands,^ as used in the treaty, was synonymous with 
height of land, he exhibits the word 'highlands.^ 

Nor is this little trick without a certain importance, for if the 
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should be therefore dr^iwn north-westward so as to meet, as it 
would doj the intended lake? The common sense^ then^ of the 
matter obviously is that you should deal with the ^ Highlands ' 
of the treaty as you would with the Medousa Lake in the sup* 
posed case. 

4. ' — aZowjf the said Highlands.^ 

What means the word along ? Is the line to be drawn straight 
from the extreme points ? or is it to follow the summit of the 
ridge ? or is it to wind round the beads of the rivers which it may 
meet flowing different ways ? Is it to run along the first High- 
lands it may meet, or in the centre of the Highland regions ? All 
these apparently trivial niceties have been brought into discus- 
sion, and elaborately argued, and have only helped to perplex 
the question still further. The obvious meaning seems to us to 
be, that the northward line should end at the first Highlands, and 
thence run along the general summit direction of the ridge it 
had so met.* 

But the next step raises a much more important difficulty—- 
indeed, as it seems to us, 'the important of all. 

5. — ^ along the said Highlands — ^which divide those rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. La^wrence, from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean — to the north-westernmost head of the Con' . 
necticut river,* 

Here the question becomes much more complex. The Ameri- 
cans say, and, as it may at first sight seem, very justly, that we 
have here a definition of the Highlands intended — namely, those 

* A very ingenious idea was produced in the Westminster Review of last June, 
signed C. B. : meaning, we believe, Mr. Charles Bailer, M.P., late secretary of Lord 
Durham's Canadian mission. His theory is founded on the indisputable position, that 
Highlands do not necessarily, nor even commonly, mean a single ridge, but a mountainous 
region ; and that, in this s^nse, the American line, along the St. Lawrence, and the 
British line, south (^ the St. Jbhn, would be the two faces of an intermediate tract of 
Highlands which would then literal^ fulfil all the conditions of the treaty, by throwing 
off their external waters into the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, respectively ; though their 
internal waters ran into the Bay of Pundy. This is really the case with most Highlands; 
The Alpine region throws off the Rhine and its tributaries, northward, to the German 
Ocean — and the Po and its tributaries, southward, to the Adriatic — though its internal 
streams are westward, and ultimately fall into the Mediterranean. So also the Scottish 
Highlands send off their external streams north and south, though their internal waters 
run generally eastward. If the natural features of the British and American lines, and 
of the country between them, were such as to justify the designation of Highlands, Mr. 
Buller's idea would be conclusive ; though we do not see why he should in that case 
determine (as he did) his boundary by a straight line through the centre of the region 
since the treaty specifies that the boundary should commence at the southern elevation 
of the Highlands, and follows their course. The theory, we say, was both ingenious 
and, from all analogy, very probable ; but tlie report of the recent survey^ promulgated 
since Mr. Buller's paper was published^ negatives the Highland character of the tract 
between the two lines, and of the American line itself: and bo, we fear, Mr. Buller-s 
clever tiieory will not solve our difficulty, though Mr. GaUatin has considered it de- 
serving a very elaborate answer (GallidaD, p. 127-136) — an answtr, however, which 
would have been verg insufficient if the survey had corroborated the tlMor3r.r 
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and legally exercised jurisdiction. But again on tbis circum- 
stance^ though of some practical value, we rest but little of our 
argument, because the ancient, or, indeed, modern limits assigned 
by ourselres to our provinces, — not having been recognised by the 
treaty, but, on the contrary, studiously omitted^ though it seems 
indubitable that they would have supplied the easiest and most 
obvious mode of designating the new boundary of the United 
States — those limits, we say, being thus repudiated, we agree with 
the Umpire, that no argument drawn from them can be con- 
clusive on either side. We must endeavour to understand the 
treaty, and to abide by it where intelligible — and on those points 
where no rational meaning can be extracted, it will remain for 
the parties to devise some ulterior mode of settlement. 

3. But the chief and most important question of the whole 
discussion is, what is meant by rivers empt3dng themselves into the 
river St. Lawrence, as contradistinguished from those running into 
the Atlantic Ocean ? If the bay of Chaleurs, which receives the 
Restigouche — and the Bay of Fundy, which receives the St. 
John s, were meant to be included in the Atlantic Ocean, the 
American boundary is certainly right ; but we think it is per- 
fectly clear that such is not either the letter or intention of the 
treaty — though we are again forced to admit the extreme stu- 
pidity or carelessness of the negociators, who ought not to have 
left any shadow of doubt on so plain and so important a point. 

Connected with this disputed boundary there are three classes 
of rivers — 

1. The Kennebec, the Penobscot, and their tributaries, which 
run into the Atlantic Ocean, south of the Bay of Fundy, 

2. The St. Johns and its tributaries, which fall into the Bdy 
of Fundy, and 

3. The Chaudiere, Etechmins, and several smaller rivers, which 
empty themselves into the river St Lawrence, 

About the first and last classes there can be no question ; and 
as the river (the St. John's), falling into the Bay of Fundy, is not 
otherwise designated, one would say prima facie that it was in- 
cluded in the description of rivers falling into the Atlantic ; but it 
certainly is not so included either in the intent or in the words 
of the treaty, which very studiously negative that interpretation. 

We shall not rely on geographical analogies such as the Irish 
Sea, or the British Channel, or the Bay of Biscay, or the Gulf 
of Mexico, which are at least as much portions of the Atlantic 
Ocean as the Bay of Fundy, though, when used contradis- 
tinctively, they can never be confounded with the Atlantic 
Ocean; but we shall solely rely on the express words of the 
official documents in the particular case. 
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the St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy are called the Sea — 
thereby further marking the distinction between them as particular 
portions of the sea and that wider portion of the sea distinguished 
in the treaty as the Atlantic Ocean. In fine, by the repeated 
terms of the treaty it is as clear as any words can be that the bay 
OF Fundy was contra-distinguished throughout, sjid repeatedly, 
and advisedly, from the Atlantic Ocean. 

This decides the largest and most important branch of the 
discussion against the American claim ; for their objection to the 
English line — ^we beg our readers to turn back to the sketch — is 
this : that it divides the Atlantic waters from the St, Lawrence 
waters only during part of its course— that is, towards its western 
extremity — but that to the eastward, it divides the Atlantic 
waters from those of the Bay of Fundy. But it turns out that 
exactly the same objection lies to the American line ; for it also 
only divides the St. Laijorence waters from the Atlantic waters 
for part of its course — that is, at its western end — but at its 
eastern end only divides the St, Lawrence waters from those 
of the Bay of Fundy — and the Bay of Fundy being, in this 
very boundary clause, carefully and repeatedly contradistinguished 
iromihe Atlantic Ocean, the American line labours under exactly 
the very same objection which the Americans have advanced 
against the British line. 

This is undeniable ; and this portion of the American argu- 
ment, if admitted to its fullest possible extent, could only show 
that neither line was right. 

But we think we can carry the British argument an important, 
a conclusive step further. 

The difficulty, be it remembered, is this — ^that the treaty, in 
talking of the rivers which run off on opposite sides, mentions 
only those of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic ; why is it silent as 
to those which flow into the Bay of Fundy? For this, as 
the negotiators may have thought, sufficient reason — that the 
business was to trace a line of boundary between the two na- 
tions, and that the St. John's being altogether within the British 
territory, the national boundary could have no concern with it : — 
and the exact site and courses of its various branches being very 
imperfectly or in fact wholly unknown, it would have been 
imprudent to employ them in the description of such a boundary. 
Knowing what we now know of the course of the St. John, and 
the difficulties which have since arisen in tracing the Highlands, 
it is obvious that it would have been better if the treaty had spe- 
cified that the line should have * divided the waters flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean from those falling into the St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Fundy.' 'Yes/ the American advocates will answer'^ 
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Objection II, It does not correspond with the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia prescribed in the treaty. 

Answer. It certainly does not; but we have already shown 
that there is a physical impossibility that the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia can ever be found or formed by the terms of the 
treaty — ^that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia has never yet 
been defined — and that, as the Umpire has truly said, Nova Scotia 
might have, for aught we know, several north-west angles — but 
the angle adopted by England does give, what it is admitted wag 
intended to be defined by the treaty, a no^th-east angle of the 
United States, and thus affords a perfect meaning and the 
nearest approach to the strict terms of the clause. 

Objection III, That even if there be Highlands at this point, 
they are not Highlands which divide the waters falling into the 
St. Lawrence from those falling into the Atlantic Ocean, because 
the waters which fall into the Bay of Fundy intervene, which Bay 
of Fundy is the Atlantic Ocean. 

Answer. As this objection comprises two heads, so must the 
answer. First, the very boundary clause of the treaty carefully 
distinguishes the Atlantic Ocean from the Bay of Fundy as dif- 
ferent and distinct portions of the sea ; and things which the clause 
distinguishes as dijferent cannot, in interpreting the same clause> 
be confounded as the same. Secondly, — the American point is 
liable to exacUy the same objection ; namely, that it divides the 
waters of the St. Lawrence — ^not from the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, but — from the waters of that separate portion of the sea 
distinguished in the treaty as the Bay of Fundy. 

Here we conclude our observations founded on the terms of 
the treaty. 

Three other points remain to be disposed of. I. The natural 
facts of the case, as proved by surveys. II. The evidence as to 
the general intentions of the parties when they made the original 
treaty; and. III. The right of the individual State of Maine to 
control the decision of the Federal Government in this matter. 
^ As to the natural features of the country, it is obvious that it 
would be quite impossible for us to bring into any manageable 
shape the vast and complex details of territorial surveys, and 
scientific, and often unscientific, observations which have been 
made ; we shall, however, endeavour to give a summary of the 
main points, and of the general result. 

We must begin by stating that it was not till the publication 
of the Report of Featherstonhaugh and Mudge, so lately as last 
July, that we, or anybody else, possessed anything like an accu- 
rate view of the case. We shall see presently that Mr. Gallatin 
is forced to admit that the best and latest American surveys 
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upon ft line due north from the lake at the source of the river St. CroiX| 
— until they should arrive at some one of the streams or waters which 
are connected with the River St* Lawreuce,** 

* It is alleged in the British Commissioner's Report that this (latter) ^ 
direction " was framed and inserted in the draft of the original instruc- 
tions to the surveyors hy the agent of the United States; and this fact 
is not denied by him." 

' The sanctioning of this instruction was no doubt indiscreet on the 
part of the British commissioner. The terms of the treaty were not 
ambiguous ; they enjoined the parties to run the due north line to the 
Highlands, and not to streams running into the St. Lawrence. 
But the joint instruction to the surveyors to carry the due north line 
to the waters of the St. Jjawrence was virtually a direction to extend 
the line to the Metis ; and hence the inadvertent concurrence of the 
British commissioner in this instruction was made to carry along with 
it an implied sanction, on his part, of the gratuitous assumption that the 
Metis flowed from the Highlands of the treaty. 

' Th£ American agent was not slow to avail himself of the success of 
his manceuvre, and at the close of that survey of the due north line^ he 
produped a map, exhibiting a chain of " Highlands " running uninter* 
rupted by any gap or depression whatever^ from the source of the 
Metis, in west longitude 61° 55', to the sources of the Quelle, in west 
longitude *I0° ; — [this is the northern edge of the shaded part of our 
sketch] — writing in conspicuous characters over them these Vords :— 
" Thi^ Highlands which divide the rivers emptying into the river St, 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.** 

* At the meeting of the commissioners in 1819, the American agent 
had the address to procure that fictitious map to be filed in the joint 
proceedings; so that when the misrepresentation in this map had 
attracted the attention of the British party in the joint commission, and 
a motion was made to take the map off the files, the American com- 
missioner refused his consent to the proposition^ and it thus became i^f^ 
part of the records of the joint commission.* — Report^ pp. 42, 43, "" '^ 

At this time it waj^ supposed that the country in the neighbour- 
hoo4 pf Mars Hill afforded no Highlands, and the American 
Commissioner, under the treaty of Ghent, concluded that the 
British Commissioner would therefore be compelled to contend 
that the Highlands of the treaty did not mean any visible elevation, 
but only such a height of land ^s would throw off waters. The 
American therefore assumed that great visible elevation waa 
indispensably necessary, and accordingly a range of mountains 
(* entirely fictitious, ^ as it has turned out) were inserted on the 
map of the American surveyor, who solemnly stated that he had 
himself seen them, (ib.) 

This surveyor, Mr. Johnson, was soon after withdrawn from 
the survey, and a Mr. Burnham appointed to pursue the inquiry 
for America, with Dr. Tiarks on the part of England. These 
gentlemen proceeded together satisfactorily, and concurred in re- 
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t quite BO i^orant of the general featarei 
Kti hitherto thought, on the auppontion that 
' hliinditohe found. The range of High- 
, nnd measured by Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
foara in satisfy all the condition! of the treaty. 
a the state of Vermont, and runs north* 
■ ridge till nboat midway between Lake Cham- 
" pwreclicut riyer ; it there brancbea off into two 
s northward in the direction of Quebec, 
B nearly jiarallel to the ihorei of the St. Law- 
I away in the inanlated peaks and intermingled 
'fr. Johnsim placed his imaginary niountain>-~ 
r and continuous ridge, runs in a westerly difec- 
60 miles snuihward of the former, and rounding 
1. forms those Highlanda, about which 
$ tihputi!. between the sources of the rirers Chaudiere 
tnins running iifirthward into the St. Lawrence, and 
Cliout, Kennebec, and Penobscot flowing southward 
h-Allanlic. Thesu Highlands form for about 100 miles 
'"^HMltfd boundniy, add proceeding continuously and of 
I character, along the line claimed by England, they 
^due-north line (at A on our sketch) and terminate in 
r elevations on the coast of the Bay of Chaleurs. 
n, are clearly the Highlands which divided the St. 
B rivers — (the Chaudiere and the Etchemins) — from the 
: rivers— (the Connecticut, Kennebec, and Penobscot)^ 
T they have proceeded, as we have said, about 100 miles, 
g those rivers, they be^ to throw off op their north face 
^tributaries of the St. John's; and thenceforward the Americans 
tnd (although the thain is continuous) that tliey cease to he 
" J dividing waters of the St. Lawrence from Atlantio 
; but they are the 8ame Highlands which have 
' lOO miles divided those waters; and which, therefore, are 
fnHy entitled to the designation given them by the treaty : and surely - 
it cannot be rationally contended that their identity is changed 
because they, in a subsequent part of theircourse, throw off waters 
which ran into the Gulj'oi St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundi/. 
The words of the treaty do not say, as the Americans wish to 
understand it, that the boundary is to run along the division of 
waters, but that the boundary is to run to the Highlands, and 
along the Highlands — and the words ' vhich divide the waters ' 
are a description of what Highlands are meant, and not merely a 
direction that the line is to follow the tortuons intermingling of 
waters, which the negociators probably never suspected to esist. 
Now the H^blaad rang« surveyed by the British commission.' 




tata' that (IcecrijUioia — they are HighUiKU, ami .the 
lUsmla ; aad they are ihesamc contiiuied chsia' of H igb- 
licb divKle tlie waters of llu; St.'Lawvi-naa and Atlantic — 
djoy be soid to i'orfeit thM dioractcrbecausa Uicy. also 
asubsequent jiurtina of-tlieircantinuous pKtent, iivaterE 
Untie from thdse of tbe Bay ni Fuiuly. We are quite 
it the tairegoin^ etatemcnt mnnul he ^IcailyumlorstoDd 
icferencc to mftps, but we Glill hope thai nur sketch luny 
e-jeadei (o follow the e^eneraL reasoninK : — tfaa^liiiiglisb 
liting the Highlnnds found by tbe British Guintnisdioners ; 

dficai) line the •^cliliwta nn^;esinrenled ' by the:AiBe> 
vaywt. ... ,.!■■,.,,. 

; whole, wc confidently believe that if tbe-Brilisb agctils 

A in the early stajjes ot tlie discussioo had beea sufficiemtly 
if the real character of the country, as determioefL by the 
■My bad been knowa ihore never ivoulit or noald batvh 
^br theitricteslanterprotitioa o[ ilw treaty any-sMiouk 
a to the ] Be now daimol b Great Hr la n or eome 

ue S11BP general chtnactef 

ul there IS ^no^lJer nn \ wl nt to many jikVp''"''' ^^^ ip* 
inoil important part uf the whole «|aestioii at whidi we 

we— and wbiGh ado^Us, WD thtult, ot neither dotiht uui 

y— T-we mean Ute intenUmi «4 the part as k t» thegCntaiJ 
ure t n and cffoct ol the tDihci "d 1 ouad r 
We here rpplodi re uu aketcl ( 




And!wi» ashy'CMolBny man in? M s o c n i feg believe tbat it could be 
lii^i]kttet»(Hiiof<£ttgland to ^oonsto^-^whbout' any Tiftible reason 
— ^wJUhdi/ft dbjeot^^^-^Hrkbout^qiuvAlent^-'Hiviiere there was no claim^ 
not e^'ed^ a demand-i^to the intrusion of such an amorphous horn 
into the 'heart of her provinces^ dbuniting' as well as absorbing 
bevitewitovy/ inteircepting b^ <riv>eiis and'hi^r roads^ and cutting 
oiFher>icomHiimit;ations bet^ween heroelomal capitals? Look^ we 
ffAy^ 8it>)tnifr sketch i<nd(judge whether sBoh an intention was possi- 
ble ;:Ml]bt']dokbejondeu]t4itdeinaip to the* lai^er maps which ex- 
hibit "Iheiinies^ 4>£ bdundaries" which prevail in ^tbe adjoining 
regitmsiyycm will>^fiiid'that wherever there was- not some great 
natural division^ the boundaries were mostly formed by right 
iines. *-^ the < Btat^i^ tbeafaiselveKs- kp6 ■ gefm^rnlly > bounded by > right 
}iiitt»^^ih&part<<lf 'thebdondary i^e ai^ disdussing, west of the 
OdrnibdtieuC!,' )iS''>a rigibti'litie; itilining"along the 46^ parallel. 
Leek :>it 'the' ^sause' od^* 'doviati<in from- this W^A^ lifw from the 
<Donnectkat ^^asH^a* d :*Uuwas^ ^ it > not' th& obvb)U8 ' advanrtage of 
gvringto ^laofa^krtjf »thb wb6leicoUrse' of its'bwh' waters? The 
line along the parallel 45° would? have' cnt* off .from the United 
S^t^'the^uppbp .waters at lihe^Connectiiaut, thcKeHiicbec/ tod 
the Peh«>bscal'^^<-)die Bte^iocliiitoiiGl toW't}]|at^0iii;h<an' interception of 
viverSiiwohld'>b^aicduse^of<6tidlj|es»<sq«hbble<and local contention^. 
tMvi*they^^€»y mimAyii^riitefi froAi? the lunle of the parallel aiid 
carried the boundary tnlttnd'ithe'^heduis of^ the! >Gon<iecticut^ the 
Kennebec^ and the Penobscot, to'the'head of the British river St 
Croix^— -.thus ieaving to each party the^ continuous and exclusive 
jurisdiction of its ow;f^JiftdX^sf 'N^w, who, can believe that this 

rudent and liberat'^principle was>te^rt64 from (after it had 

^n carried out for, t^pgniles beyond tHj? ^nnecticut) pn purr 
ppse to ciit'ofF'the upper Wstei^Taf the St'^phi^and give them to 
tlte United States, wl^^^<t|^9^ain[ bod3i the ^^jsiWgable parts, and 
thj^mouth of the riveiJIi^ were to continue wttt^ the British 
terr|kor35^l%mve tos^tl^ Am<^riqi^i^ waters^ from w&ch they had 
no^ ^tlMg: an^r^y^i^ anil can be djf little vaWe to themj, 

e:i0^%jf^^ ^^e^ns 6f annoyancej^ Englana^e-^whilB^to.flngland 
tb^ we^e, v^tc^ly e^e^tial ](i»r ner internal communication^ and 
gOverXBAi^nt ? iojdti^^wev^a^, at tne maps, and decide whetib^ 
aijiy one ^Ssi^eHgye In irt^JiJL$$fposterous'e>^^^^id^ > 

But though no e^dence/jpould d^ better tha)i the mere comi)Qk)n 
sense of mankind o^.sucla^'a proposition, we have collateral Ijesti-^ 
mony, and this of the ^ost^^onclusive kiipd, ib&% such was not the 
design of the parties. "^^ -''^ ,, i 

I In the first place, there was no pressure up6Q England to hi^y^ 
cqmmitted so suicidal an act. By the first article of the trea^y^ 
as we faft¥&«een> — — - "^ 
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England finds it necessary to be so pertinacious in maintaining 
her right to this territory — ^because, if it was necessary to the 
Crown to maintain its communications when all the provinces 
belonged to the Crown, how much mote so isi it under present 
circumstances ? 

But what follows is more authoritative. 

In 1779, when the revolutionary war was obviously drawing to 
its close, the Congress of the United States passed a resolution, 
(}^claring the boundary for which they should contend in the 
treaty of. peace — 

* That the thiiteen United States are bounded north by a line to bd 
dravB from the nortk-west angle of Nova Scotia^ along the Highlands 
w)iich divide those rivers which empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean^ to the north- 
westernmost liesd of Connecticut River. And east, by a line to be 
arawn aljong the middle of St, John^s^ from its source to its mouth m 
the Bay ofFundy,^ or by a^ line to be settled and adjusted between that 
part bfthe' State of Massachusetts Bay, formerly called the Province of 
Maine, lind 'the Cblony of NovA Scotia, agreeably to their respective 
rights, domprehending all islands within twenty leagues of the shores of 
the United States, and lying between lines to be drawn due east frtfiri 
tlif^ peints where tihe aforesaid boundaries, between Nova Scotia on the 
ouiSipart, sad 'East iFlorida on the other part, shall respectively /o^/cA ihi 
Bey qf' Fundyr^nd tht Atlantic Ocean.* 

. ^This p/alssage is,' add the late Commissioners, ^ l^ignificantj 
inasmuch as it not only fixes the north-west angle of Nova Scotid 
Vo be at the source of the St. John, but especially states the mouth 
of that river to be, not in the Atlantic Ocenn^ but in the Bay of 
Fundy.' {Rep,, p. 19.) 

When the treaty of 17B3 came to be actually negociated^ the 
American plenipotentiaries endeavoured to establish the boundary 
of the river St. John as stated in the foregoing resolution, but 
'i$. was peremptorily rejected by the English Government;' and 
Mr. John Adams, one of those plenipotentiaries, vrhen examined 
on oath before the commission under the treaty of amity of 1794, 
deposed that-*— 

* One of the American commissioners at first proposed the river St. 
John, as marked on Mitchell's map ; but his coHeagues observing that; 
as the St. Croix was the river mentioned in the charter of Massachusetts 
B&Yythey cotUd not justify insisting on the St. John as an ultimatum j 
he agreed with them to adhere to the charter of Massachusetts Bay/ — 
Rep.<, p. 20, 

Here then we find that the line of the St. John was proposed 
— peremptorily rejected — and abandoned, and the treaty was 
concluded in that understanding and intent; and yet it is now 
pretended that this same treaty is to carry the boundary not only 



admit that th^ British boundary is the most natural and the moat 

C(i,nvi-nlL'[it^tlu! Irast likely to" lead to' adverse prrt elisions on Jl» 
oorJors^i'i>seiUi:iny iiecessriry lo Knglaiid — not iis to the mere ter- 
ritory, whiili is oi' small coinpaiative vnluc^hul fur the intern,'^! 
cpinmiiiiiciitii)iis uad the ^idniinistrution of her pmviiKcs — wLlIe fO 
j^inoriea it is Httle more tliiin a naked yuesiiop oi^so much swiimj) 
and forest, imolvln^ no great public bonvonience nor any serious 
Of nalional interest whatsoever tieyontl its mere extent. 
, VVe do most rcspcftfull^y, but most earnestly, impli)re the 
Anglo-American nation — by al( those princijilos of araity arid 
eguity wliiejj stiouhl inJluence the intercourse of friendly powf-rs, 
and particularly — if they ivlll allow us to say so — bv all those 
iieculiar (eelings whjch^ oiio/t( to connect the English and the 
Ai^ericahs—whose interest^, let us both be well assured', iirc more 
closely' identified than tliose of auv other two u^itioiis in the world 
'^wc implore, we say, the .'Viiirlo- Aeieriean people lo look at this 
(me^lioi) in a large aii<l liberal spirit of concilialiim antl equity" as 
Well as of siriet justice, and to tal,e into their calm consW^ra"tiih 
the emphatic' ojinuiJii jitid ndvicc given —before any iiati6tial rivalry 
existed-^by the agents of' Massacfliisetis' iri'liiji', ih3.y ''tHe'irq.et 
oj^ l^n^^hif/t fiesbeyt>fid,t/ie sources of y.U'v^'ia- ri'o«'j'cfthtii>i"be 
an object of any f^rcat conscfj^uerice to yoii,' thou^b i(' li'JibsolutcIy 
nec^ssary'to' IhighunJ In pirsvire fhe'i-rjntimiHij'o/ her culoiiml 

*'m V^>hall notruntbe rl.sk ol' Inipairing Whatever' effect su<.1. 

jan'apji'eal may have, bV aii^v observations oh the spirit wbicli appears 
to'i h^vf' actuated the ytaW of Maine in these discussions. We 
make greitt allowances fiiu the peculiar position of the people of 
t^at Slate. .' \n the first glare, the State, and, therefore, every iiidi- 

iViflual of it. have a" gepera)'/ peciirilary liiteresriii Ji'^ying^so much 
Euldi^jonal ttiTitory'lo dispose 'if.' 'Secondly — WWj„ pefnaps 
me^dpt i'nS'uenlial, persons have, no doubt. acr^uireJ ' personal 

.righis, orfentered' into what may have teen expected to be lucra- 
tive spcculaliuns iii the disputed territory. Ajtain, those who are 

iclear dfany interested motives may have a patriotic disposition to 
^MT^randise bolh their Staie and their nfttlun : and. iliially, the long 
Ijlisput^s^^ p^anycoUisionsohihe frontier caun<iti)ut hiLve|'ctfeil^a, 
iri add i(it)n (o aiiy national feeling, a pecubaj-.exasperatioh'iiitli^ im- 
mediate' dlstificts of Maine; and in a popiilargoveniineiit"al1'(hd4e 
ifcplirfefs are necessarily, and generally too zealously, expressed by 

,fhe governing Ijody. We luay regret; therefore., but we will not 

jpermit ourselves to complaui of the temper and conduct of the 
■people of Maine; and we will abstain from any examination of 
(heir detailed proceedings ; for, however easy it mi^ht be t6 shttw 

^them to be^ in many inst£\nce8, very unreasonable aiid very wrong- 

.."^,, "■" ■ ■■' " ■ "■■"'■'■ ■■ headed. 
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gency which ought to be immedicUdy provided for — we mean the 
daily and hourly risk of hagfile colUsian between the mbjects and 
citizens of the two countries on the disputed territory. Let a con<- 
yentioQ be forthwith concluded^ forbidding either party^ pendente 
lite, to p$i3».the St. John; and — 9(wing, in the fullest vncmner, 
all pu(>lic Qnd private rightu^^l^t the tempdrary jurisdiction of 
the tenitori^ft on the right l^axjik of the SU Johci> down to the 
north line, he administered hy.the American authorities^ and on 
th^ left hy the Britiib. This would .make^/^r the moment, a 
pretty yearly ^qual division, of the disputed ground, and would^ 
yoithout in any way. prepkdicing existing rights or compro^ 
noising eventvat int^restn, avert the risk of that enormous oala^ 
jf^lXy — hostile, collision — and keep the question safely open for 
a mature e^amuiation, apd^ it may be hoped, a satisfactory, and 
^ml Sj^ttleffient, Either of the nations (if such a result can be 
imagined) which should re^ject so equitable, so conciliatory and 
so just a provisional arrangement^ would stand responsible ta 
the world for all the consequences of such unreasonable conduct, 
a^d would enlint against herself the feelings a« well as the judg^ 
menjb of maxikind, , . 
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blisbmentf ,at)(l our own ill -regulated natio^I acbools, rfilfil only ', 
jmieT ope paid maste)* ; nor will he be surprised' to hear ' that . 

t,if to these bodies, multiplied qniJ extended, ikaf Rifmawsia ii 
nqif lo(fkinn fijf the .conveTsion of the lower orders in England.' 
Ther^ axe ^n {reluid aiiout ei^htj^ <)f these Qrotlicrs, dispersed in 
Vivi<)U« hpuses; not wholly depenilent on charity (as hiis recently ' 
b^iT,aa^rt^), for iii Cork, I^mericI;, and Waterford, they.seeip 
to pq^se^B sopxe property^ of their own : "but they educate, excefit 
ai}4^r c^^it) conditions, ig;ratuito)uly. Now if those exc^l^nt 
in^n(an^ we. really Ij^Iieve them to Ije such) were taken iWm 'the 
en^r^ ^sepIjMion, .igntjranpe pfthje world, and habits of,,blirid'' 
ol^ipnc^ iaVhicl^ they 'are inuneil' up, and we^e placed tififdre ' 
a.^qfiD,it^e of the. flynse of Lords., wc should like to als^ a," 
si|fipl^ qi;Les^on i-T-Hpw paany of ttiein are a,ware tKat ttiey are In ,' 
faifl; iiptRing I)u(; tools in ^ehapM of the Jesuits f-^Howni 
of them know that any connexion Whatever exists l^tWe^h thcol ' 
und l^e ^efwtai? Qu^ of the w^ole eighty, a^t^ ten <tf IWelve' " 
oq]y, we.believ^,'aQ^ those the^up'erior's, are acquainted -wilb' this 
remarkable f^t.' And we are q^uite s^e' that the 'qileslioil'h^re' 
put will i^^t'be ^Iqw^ to reai^ theni, for tKeyWe'not p^mifted' 
to. read' E^y tning w]tuca ddcs'nQt cdine to them through'tli^ liands," 

iif the Su^vwra. ' , ' '"'■''] " '■ '•''■' 

Nyw may we be allowed to connect wim 'inesfe' UinU a iil^ ' 
questiuns — and questions, it must be addetj,' noi 'to be ifrefby" 
vague (lenials and violent abuse? We ask. what 'iiiflu^iit«|lro-' 
curpd the brief from the Pope establishing the Orfler' in Ireland? j 
Was it ,15r. Kenny, the present Jesuit bead' of 'Cj[pngi>weii^''' 
a person, it may be suggested, to whom the 'min'ulc "arid'vfe^'y" 
vigilant attention of government might have beeii'wisely ■ditedtea' 
for many years, and may be directed witb advantage now?' Was' 
this brief obtained on astalemeiit, that (he majoriiv'of the'Rbhtan'' 
Catholic bishops in frelajid rocomnicnded tlielns'liti^l^,"'wiyitfe'6nly ' 
ayerj sn^ll minoritj'was iii its favoiu*? ''' .' '''' ■'"'^' '■ ' 

Were the ' Christian Brothers" at first averse to'tlie'sylst'^in'Hro-: " 
posed to ibem by, (he Jesuits ? At a general iiieet^'ij'the bwly^ 
was a protest about to be entered into? aDd'did^'Di,"Kinriy pei'-'. 
suade Mrl Rice, the nominal founder, to dismiss itie"iaeetihg,.''iiii' 
the groundof its being too numerous lo be carioiiicil?' ' Was siifaife- 
quently a smaller meeting brought together, where' the iii^u'eac6 ' 
of the Jes^iits prevailed, and the Brothers were'ibflue^d tb iid'op't ' 
th^ s^tem? pid they vaiiily endeavour,' agtuli and'a^ih;, at ' 
niiuiy uigry meetings, to shake off the yoke', till, overt^tiie by ftrti- ' 
iice, territied by the threats of the Romish Church, and exhausted 
in iheir attempts, they at last succumbed, and have evef since beeta 
held — unconsciously, except in ' the case of the Superiors — in 
VOL LXTlI. xo. cxxxiv. 2 N the 
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by Hioiik8> tains, friars, jnous layihen^ and priests, who are 
enjoined it by their bishops. From one town^ of about 10^000 
inhabitants^ is collected about 1501. a-year ; from another^ much, 
larger^ about 8402. These sums are regularly forwarded to 
a committee in Dublin> embracing the principal ecclesiastics in 
the country : they correspond with a committee in Lyons, and the 
committee at Lyons with the central committee in Rome ; and a 
letter a few months back was addressed to them by the Pope, 
thanking them for their efficient exertions, and entreating the con- 
tinuance of them. Another object is to disseminate books, espe- 
cially the missionary tracts of the Jesuits: a third, to procure 
masses and indulgences for the members : a fourth — ^perhaps the 
most important of all — to carry out an established principle of 
Jesuitism, and enroll a very large number within the outward 
pale of the society ; holding them in solution^ as it were, by some 
slight, and to common eyes imperceptible, link of affinity, and yet 
in a state ready to be precipitated into the inner body, and to co- 
operate with its movements, whenever this is required. The 
government of this body, there is reason to believe, is entirely 
under the hands of the Jesuits, and Dr. Kenny, here again, is 
the principal manager. Here, again, though rules are published 
for Irish eyes, the secret rules of the committee, which are those 
of the committee in Lyons, are not allowed to transpire ; and the 
secret link of Jesuitism is to be found in the promise of 200 
days' indulgence each time that a member repeats ' St Francis 
Xavier pray for us/ and in the solemn celebration of the feast of 
the same St. Francis, with high mass and other ceremonies, to 
commemorate the establishment of the society, and to stimulate 
its exertions. 

The ' Sodality of the Heart,' as has been abundantly proved, 
is another form of Jesuitism, established with the same object of 
attaching, unconsciously, to that Society, by some secret symbol, 
numbers who would never be drawn directly into its arms ; and 
the zeal with which it is propagated through the houses of the 
Christian Brothers, and other monasteries, and even into schools, 
must satisfy any inquirer that it has a meaning and a purpose far 
deeper than meets the eye. 

Here, then, if these facts are true — ^without alluding to the 
known connexion of the Jesuits with other monastic bodies in 
Ireland, both male and female — are distinct proofs of a secret, 
extensive, mysterious action of Jesuitism upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland — operating at the present day, as it 
has operated from its first establishment, with a craft and artifice 
which almost baffles detection and eludes opposition. And — once 
more to return to those secret conspiracies for outra^e^ whicli 

2 N 2 ^^^^ 



« |Mr|ilvKiu« WwMvoi to tlie observer of Irish a^irs. 

_ i«iUM<tubt>raJ iMt. lilM JesuitUm. ihev hare for tbeir 

^41 V4tUi<«ltutt itf Utc Ptufa»titnt Church: like Jesuidsm. 

tit UtiMi ivti|CMiii <*Uh a ifemucmicat fanaticism; lihe 

|tU)« ii»iit«w iu tbeir OMKineU uniamse numbers, who 

Ik u tH>«Vv( wfaK-hlbtfT cwmotwe.but dare not disobey, 

I, llhit .u« twill lui:«4tei bvihe abject surrender of 

' ..LLodoJaut ao iliviaiblesapenor; like Jesuitism, 

I ,>•>, «hwb no> bmbiJmt Will resist, and a variety 

. >'. ilk» vmU awiBlMii ilini wicii it ; Uke Jesuitism, 

tiMit-'ia u> th» canov. and punish them by outrage and 

, i lido JMuitiMH. ibe* ceooe lo ra^acU 3s crime what- 

, lUtt lo tb» utli)t««l of the boih : hke Jesuitism, they 

Tiui IiUhU >>t Uinipifal wvafwiMtv secvre temiNnnl end^ 

thf u((>k<m« ul a sniritual otHgiriMi ; like Jesuitism, diey 

„iOUM<it>t1 uiiikx tanuUB tl ^M f mrt, bat cxhibitmg the same 

«, Ittf vwu« — sir HicbanI Mu%i»i»'s account of De- 

*iu. ui )iui tlulvry «f th»RMbeUia%. is the same in all 

,t |iiUuU m ikM «j Hi)l fc w MW > at ik^ day- — Ldce Jesuit- 

t) atv tu tW babtl vl WJIBBg htffi s«na bv subscriptions of 

-^uiiv Kiul a it«(U^ a waiA. Sir lAich dtere ■& no obvious* 

,.ltV : a*. wb^Hi wttnlen at« k> be perpetrated, the usual 

. ...amiiiUiun to I he unhappy man who is sumniooed to perpetrate 

it is si.iii'i'.lv uiinv ihiiu ;» supper — jr. as Mr. Kowan slates, 

(ihvA-.n aliilliiiKs.;- Ami, like Ji-siiiiisui. they stukl in a most 

l)(;iiiliui uUlioii u> iIk- Komiah priesihooil. Li which no other 

buili i:u'i sli'iil WWn\: Lot lbs Ik- remembereit. and let the 
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It is evident that Popery^ being Christian, though a perversion 
of Catholic Christianity, and under the appearance of rigid inr 
flexibility, leaving much of its practice to be modified by indivi- 
dual character^ may assume not only a decent, and quiet, but 
even spiritual form> when the turbulent, avaricious, and ambitious 
spirit, by which it is too often possessed, is lulled for a time by 
circumstances. It does assume this form in the many greats 
and good, and holy men, who have lived within the Romish 
Communion, and especially in the parochial clergy of Roman 
Catholic countries, as, for instance, at some periods, in France ; 
and, as was stated before, there is reason to believe that towards 
the end of the last century this was, to a certain degree, the case in 
Ireland. Priests appear to have been men of education, gentle- 
manly habits and associations, loyal, orderly, and benevolent. Few 
obstacles were offered to attendance on Protestant schools ; servants 
were permitted to attend family prayers; acts of courtesy and 
kindness, andeven more, were exchanged between themselves and 
the clergy of the Church« The Protestants subscribed . largely, 
in fact fdmost built for them their chapels ; and the landlords and 
tenants appear not to have been hostilely separated, notwith- 
standing the mischievous system which prevailed of middlemen. 
There seems to have been even some disposition to modify the 
Papal part of the system, and to introduce something of the Gal- 
lican Liberties — the first step towards the cure of Popery. An 
illustration of this may be found in the history of the veto, ' In 
1791/ says Mr. Wyse,* *the English Roman Catholics, anxious 
for immediate admission into the pale of the constitution, at- 
tempted to establish a church a la Utrecht, independent of the 
Roman see, but presening the old dogmas ; and adopted as their 
designation the significant name of Protestant Catholic Dissenters. 
These opinions were embodied in an oath, which they offered to 
take in lieu of the oath of supremacy.' Sir John Cox Hippisley 
seized these suggestions and matured them into the project of a 
veto ; the plan was adopted by Mr. Pitt ; and in 1799 the Romish 
bishops of Ireland were induced to acquiesce in it. They agreed 
that *a provision from government for the clergy ought to be 
thankfully accepted ;' and the proposal * that the crown might be . 
allowed such an interference with the appointment of bishops as 
might enable it to be satisfied with the loyalty of the person ap- 
pointed,' they allowed was 'just, and ought to be agreed to.'f 
In 1808, Lord Fingal, according to Mr. Wyse, 'the sole delegate 
of the [Roman] Catholics of Ireland,' and Dr. Milner, ' the ac- 
credited agent of the Irish [Roman] Catholic bishops, gave sub- 
stantially (at least) their assent to the proposition of vesting a 

^__ J JM_ m^ ^ ^— Ml -^- - -_■- ^ ■ 

* Page 166. f Resolution of Roman Catholic Pielisttes, 1790. 
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longer be doubted. Any one the least conversant witli the nature 
of nn Ecciesinstical establishment must know that the directing 
power of it will ultimately be trared to the great schools from 
which the clergy are supplied ; and no one can know anything of 
Jesuitism, and suppose that such a place as Maynooth would 
long escape from their intrigues. By what steps this change was 
effected — who Dr. Hussey was, who Mr. Kenny wm — what con- 
nexion exists between Maynooth and Clongowes — and what kind 
of hooks are and have been studied at Maynooth — will be well 
worth inquiry from the legislature. The inquiry which has been 
instituted before this was perfectly nugatory ; — and the regular 
visitation of the college is, as might naturally be supposed, a farce. 
But Just after the foundation of Maynooth and the consequent 
formation of a nucleus for an ecclesiastical movement, distinct 
from the parochial clergy, a very singular change comes over the 
Komish bishops. Dr, O'Connor* himself, the same learned 
Roman Catholic clergyman to whom we have so often been 
indebted, traces it again and again to 'the private consistory of 
Maynooth.' The first indication of it is a singular expression in 
the Resolutions of ] 799— when, as Dr. O'Connor states.f ' the 
Irish government made a private proposal to the trustees of May- 
nooth for an independent provision' for the Romish priests. 
One of the proposals which the bishops suggested in return was, 
that in the vacancy of a see, the ' clergy of the diocese sbouhl 
— not elect according to the canonical authorised practice, but 
recommend a candidate to the prelates of the ecclesiastical pro- 
vince, who elect him or any other they may think worOiy.' These 
resolutions were ' kept a profound secret ;' and it seems pro- 
bable that the hope of obtaining some such advantage was the in- 
ducement which operated with the bishops to recommend the veto. 
By these few words the power of nominating bishops was to be 
transferred into the hands of the then bishops ; and the first step was 
taken to placing the whole parochial system under the hands of the 
purely Popish and Jesuit body, and eradicating the Galilean spirit, 
which was found to be so unfavourable for the purposes of agi- 
tation. About the same time we find the Irish bishojjs coming 
forward against the Galilean clergy in the midst of their greatest 
trials and noblest conduct, and supporting the concordatum of Pius 
VII. with Buonaparte, In 1804 a public avowal is made in 
Lord Redesdale's correspondence with Lord FJngal, 'that the 
recommendation of successors to Catholic bishoprics in Ireland, 
is in the bishops of the province.' In 1808, Sept. 14, the Romish 
bishops resolve, that it is inexpedient to make any alteration in 
this practice. In 1609, a proposal is made through Dr. Moylan 
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something already. His connexion with Mr. Peter Kenny, at 
first his assistant at M aynooth^ and subsequently president of the 
Jesuit College at Clongowes^ is not to be overlooked. And 
tbus a clue may be obtained to the origin of this remarkable 
movement, the end of which naturally would be to place the 
Priests at the mercy of the Bishops, and the Bishops at the dis- 
posal of the Pope, or rather of that secret influence by which 
the Pope is both supported and controlled. 

Notwithstanding this act of the bishops, in 1814 a very active 
Baovement seems to have been made by the priests in several dio- 
ceses—Dublin, for instance, Ossory, Cloyne and Ross, Cork, Dro- 
more^ Meath, Clonfert, Limerick, and Derry— against this usurpa- 
tion, and against the veto as tolerated (the word, to ears familiar 
with Popish principles, is very significant) by the well-known letter 
of Quarantotti. Quarantotti was at the head of the Propaganda, 
and during tlie captivity of the Pope, assumed the management 
of a£^s, and seems to have acted cordially with the Irish bishops; 
as Irish bishops, on many other occasions, have been found to act in 
maintaining a similar close correspondence with the agitating party 
at Rome, while the clergy and nobility kept aloof and maintained 
their loyalty and Gallican principles. But the release of the 
Pope seems to have extorted a new movement from the bishops. 
On the 27th May, 1814, they resolved that ' Quarantotti's Rescript 
was not mandatory,' and renounced altogether any notion of a veto 
connected with the concession of the Relief Bill. This change 
was evidently produced by the restoration of the Pope and the 
improved aspect of things. While he was in captivity, they were 
willing to make as good a bargain with government as possible. 
When he was restored to freedom, they resolved to take higher 
ground. The bishops also are in a great degree dependent for 
their incomes on the priests, and this consideration too may have 
had its weight. 

At some subsequent period— (when, precisely, we are not able 
to say, and the whole proceedings of the Romish system are so 
hidden from sight, that, except on the authority of their own 
writers, it is dangerous to speak positively) — the usurped power of 
nominating to bishoprics seems to have reverted again from the 
bishops to the clergy ; and these now, we believe, nominate three 
persons, of whom one is selected by the Pope, and generally the 
first on the list. 

Still, it might seem, attempts were to be made, and they were 
not unsuccessful, to obtain, through some other means, the com- 
mand over the parochial priests, without whose co-operation 
even Jesuitism could hope for little. Now, during the above 
negociations with the crown, was it one ot XJae cife^ecV& ^ec:te'Oc^ 
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which have been made in the appointment to curacies^ by which 
the whole body of curates are placed at the disposal of the 
bishop^ to shift about from place to place as he chooses; the 
arbitrary withdrawal of faculties ; the refusal to collate priests to 
parishes^ as before^^olding them^ as it were> suspended^ with a 
power of dismissal at pleasure ; a plan which, it is stated in the 
Evidence before the Tithe Committee, had been adopted by Dr. 
Doyle, and which is also understood to be practised by Dr. Mac 
Hale, if not by other bishops. We will add another question. 
Were there not secret bodies, especially one called ^Thrashers,' 
who rose up about this time-^when the parochial priests, as it 
would seem, required coercion — not, as usual, against the landlords, 
but against the priests y threatening to reduce their dues, and often 
venturing on violence to them : — have they been heard of since ? 

The inquirers may then proceed to ask a few more questions. 
Is it the present practice,* when the old priest is unwilling to 
agitate, to attach to him a coadjutor of a more violent character, 
with a greater or less amount of salary ; — and to what extent does 
this prevail ? Have these coadjutors been multiplied to the num- 
ber of two, three, or even four, in one parish? How are the 
present priests selected ? Are they drawn from respectable, inde- 
pendent families, or from the lowest part of the population ; 
picked out by the priests from the cleverest boys in the parish- 
schools, and recommended to the bishops; by the bishops placed at 

* Another series of circimistances has been traced by the diligent and acute authors 
of the * Digest of Evidence ;' — 

1. In the year 1795, they say (vol. i. p. 314) the 'Treatise on Theology' * was pub- 
lished for the use of the Ma3rnooth students under the presidency of Dr. Hussey.* Of 
this treatise it is unnecessary here to give any account. 

2. In the year 1797 appeared the ' Pastoral Address' of Dr. Hussey, then Roman 
Catholic Bishoj) of Waterford, suggesting the tampering with the soldiery. 

3. In the yean 1800 and 1804, societies of humble persons for the education of the 
Roman Catholic poor were instituted, and taken mider the protection of the Pope. The 
nature of the education which these societies imparted may be inferred from Mr. 
Dunphy's evidence (or rather his extreme unwillingness to give any evidence at all). 

4. In 1814 tlie Jesuit college of Clougowes was established for the instruction of the 
gentry ; and thus the education of tlie Irish Roman Catholics of the higher and the 
poorer classes was to become subservient to tlie designs or wishes of the Pope. 

5. In 1816 tracts exciting to sedition, and containing sentiments of religious bigotry 
and superstition, were widely circulated; and the Rhemish Testament was published 
with Dr. Troy's approbation. 

6. In the year 1822 Friar Hayes was permitted to preach and publish his * incen- 
tives to blood ;' and when the nature and extent of the Ribbon Conspiracy had been 
fully disclosed to government, Dr. Doyle published a pastoral address, euhiting the 
discovered conspirators to desist from their attemjpts, but not commanding them to de- 
sist, nor threatening them with an anathema if tuey persevered, and concluding with 
wishing them, whatever their determination may be, 'peace and benediction.' 

7. And in 1824 the same Dr. Doyle informed tfaie Govenmuent .in a published letter, 
that they ought not to depend on the Roman Catholic prelates or clergjf i becausu^^Si 
a rebellion < were raging from Canickfergus to Cape CVeax, iM> 'gc<SiaS(A ^o\)\.^^»NxEA\:AXft 
an excoznnmnjcatiim,^ ^ ^ 
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general machinery of Popery, Perhaps in this place the following' 
fact may not be without its weight. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with the history 
of Jesuitism, that, among other means of working on the mind 
and rousing it to the necessary pitch of fanaticism, the Jesuits lay 
much stress on the practice (invented by themselves) of retreats. 
These retreats take place annually. They continue for eight or 
ten days, during which the devotee is placed under a system of 
discipline, comprising meditation, self-examination, retirement 
from the world, profound silence, repeated devotional esercLses : 
.ind the mind is heated and excited till it becomes a plastic and 
willing: tool in the hands of its spiritual directors. These retreats, 
to wliioh the Jesuits attach ' a value inferior only lo the gospel,' 
used to be confined to monks, friiirs, and a few of the most 
enthusiastic of the laity. But within the last few years they 
have, we understand, been extended to the parochial priests, and 
the management of them has been especially committed by several 
of the Romish bishops to the Jesuits. Not two years ^o, in one 
of the principal monasteries in Ireland, were the whole body of 
priests in two dioceses received for one week, and their coadjutors 
for the next — and did Dr. Kenny, the head of the Jesuits, the 
same who has been so often alluiled to before, come down for the 
eipress purpose of superintending their spiritual exercises ? When 
it is understood that these include not only direct instrufjtion from 
the superintendents, but a confession on the 5lh day, extending to 
the whole life from the earliest infancy, and at the close a com- 
munication to the confessor of the resolutions formed during the 
retreat ; that the books used are written by Jesuits ; that the con- 
fessors are either Jesuits themselves, or pers<ms appointed at their 
suggestion ; and that there are reasons for supposing it possible 
that the confidential secrecy of the confessional is not held binding 
upon priests in their conferences on church matters ; it will not 
be thought strange that the influence exercised by the Jesuits upon 
the pupils at Maynooth should extend over them when located in 
parishes ; and that, even with the enormous power possessed by 
these parish priests, they should still feel another iniluence above 
them, checking and overruling their movements. 

And now it might be asked, what kind of parochial clergy 
would be required for the service of the Romish Church in Ire- 
land, under its present circumstances ? Let us pause a moment 
here. 

That Church is now, as it always has been since the invasion of 

Henry 1I„ struggling to obtiun an entire dominion over Ireland. 

It cannot abandon this claim without forfeiting the charter of its 

existence. It never has abandoned it : it never will. It was the 

,,-. , hierocracy 
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defiance of the utmost efforts made by the Roman pontiflF to hold 
tliein in obedience. Under Klizabeth, at the very time when the 
great body of Roman Catholics was submitting willingly to the 
cluuiges introduced ; when multitudes of the priests and even the 
majority of the bishops exercised tbeir functions according to the 
reformed ritual ; at that very time the Queen was excommuni- 
cated, her life exposed to conspiracies, her kingdoms made over 
lo Spain; every inflammatory engine applied to rouse Ireland to 
rebellion ; and oil the ' dismal and horrible effects ' developed — to 
use the language of Cox — of that mission by which, as the gre.atest 
and worst of curses, Robert Wauchope, one of the tiiree contem- 
porary archbishops of Armagh, brought in the Jesuits. If the 
nobles joined in the rebellion, it was, says Sir John Carew,* not 
from religion : — ' Let no man be deceived, for ambition is the true 
and undoubted cause.' In James l.'s lime there was the same 
rebellious spirit, though, under the tutoring of the Jesuits, il 
worked secretly, and made its way by taking advantage of the libe- 
rality of the crown, by establishing itself insensibly in the king- 
dom, and by parliamentary manccuvres, ' supported by a Catholic 
association, and a Catliohc rent.' Then came the Great Rebel- 
lion ; the conduct of the priests under Rinuncini ; the movement 
subsequendy stirring whenever there were hopes of a foreign war, 
— the overtures to a cuunexion with America, and France, — in 
all, the separation from England, and the establishment of the 
supremacy of the Romish hierocracy, as independent masters of 
Ireland, — being the real and only object: now suspended, accord- 
ing to the bull of Gregory XII!., 'till the public execution may be 
had or made ;' now openly avowed ; now prosecuted by violence ; 
now by the stratagems of Jesuitism ; now under the mask of libe- 
rality; now with barefaced persecution; nowinconnexion with tur- 
bulent nobles; now with Presbyterian demagogues: now with tho 
Irish as their soldiers ; now with foreign invaders ; now through 
the perjuries of clients ; now by the sword of an O'Neil ; — aban- 
doned at once the moment law was enforced, and justice exerted 
against it ; raised up with increased arrogance and clamour at 
every concession and indulgence. Such has been the uniform 
history, not of the Roman Catholics in Ireland — for we are not 
spealung of the laity — but of the leaders of the Popish priesthood 
in Ireland, when fitting opportunities occurred, especially since 
the management of the Jesuits began ; and as, in all otherperiods, 
to gain one and the same end, they have adopted various means 
most fitting for their purpose, so they have now invented a most 
efficient instrument for the times out of a parochial clergy. 
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while one hand secretly org^anises and infuriates them to outrage^ 
will with the other ostentatiously soothe and affect to restrain them ; 
commanding them to evade, but forbidding them to violate the 
law; that the eyes of the Government may be blinded — and ends 
may be gained by threats which never could be gained by open 
force — or, if attempted by force, would hazard not only the lives 
of the people, to which demagogues seem wonderfully indifferent, 
but the lives of the demagogues, of which they are pre-eminently 
and most discreetly careful. 

This is the use and object of the present race of Popish priests 
in Ireland. Terror — terror in every part — ^terror over the land- 
lord, terror over the clergy, terror over the Government, terror 
over England, and terror over the Irish peasantry. It is the reign 
of terror in Ireland into which the English people are bound to 
inquire ; and here commences the chief difficulty. 

If Englishmen once understood the real nature of the influence 
by which the Popish priest of this day rules bis flock, the rest 
would be easily seen. But those who best know the truth despair 
of bringing this home to the understanding and conviction of any 
who have not personally visited Ireland. That it is affection, 
veneration, moral influence, the sympathy of birth, personal kind- 
ness, constant association, is the prevailing opinion in England ; — 
and witnesses will not be believed who set these aside at once, 
and give a very different answer, — Fear, But witnesses who de- 
scribe Ireland as it really exists must expect to meet with incre- 
dulity, and must patiently submit to it. 

That the people are bound to their priests by some extraordi- 
nary fascination — ^no one denies. But let us consider for a mo- 
ment. It cannot be an intellectual conviction of the doctrines of 
their religion, for that they are deeply in want of instruction is 
sufficiently attested by the avowed need of a national education. 
Neither is it the moral influence of character. Let impartial 
inquirers examine what is the character of the priests in general, 
and what the opinion entertained of them by the people. 

For instance, have the people confidence in their honesty? 
When they send money from abroad, when they receive their 
pensions, when they appoint executors to their wills, when they 
deposit money in the care of others, when they wish to have mat- 
ters settled by arbitration — Do they trust their priest ? Do they 
not with wonderful unanimity distrust him ? Do they not recur 
ordinarily, as a matter of course, to their Protestant clergyman 
and their Protestant landlord ? — (we speak of the general feeling 
throughout Ireland) — and when asked why they do not have 
recourse to their priest — is it not the answer, that the priest would 
cheat them ; or, more delicately, that they cannot trust him ? 
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other work to be done in which the spiritual power can safely 
be brought to bear against the Sassenach or the Church. So also 
— for facts must be stated plainly, however certain to be regarded 
as caricatures and exaggerations — if by religious communication is 
meant the performance by them at stated times of the rites of their 
Church in an unknown tongue — ^the delivery of a short address 
(called a sermon), enforcing the payment of dues, or denouncing 
individuals — the celebration of mass — the confession — extreme 
unction — ^the blessing the holy clay to be put into the coffins of 
the dead, that their souls may not be risked by their bodies lying 
in ground polluted with the corpses of Protestants ;— if it means 
the saying masses not only for the dead, but in boats when first 
launched, for a good take of herrings — ^for sick cows and horses 
and pigs ! — to prevent the fish from forsaking a bay over which a 
Protestant corpse had been carried ; — if it means blessing a house 
to drive away fairies and goblins — writing orations or verses from 
St. John's Gospel to hang round the neck of children, as a charm — 
drawing up amulets as protections for cattle — ^hearing confessions, 
and pronouncing absolution at the rate of ten minutes for each 
case — (Mr. Mathison gives this calculation from their own state- 
ments) — then indeed, we freely confess, that religious communi- 
cation has very muct to do with the influence of the priests. 
But by religious communication, we mean the watchful, anxious 
solicitude of a clergyman for the real spiritual interest of souls 
committed to his care— the fatherly correction, the gradual 
development of principles and feelings, the consolation, encou- 
ragement, enlightenment of the conscience, the reading by sick 
beds, the prayers in the hour of death, the seizure of every 
occasion to put the truth of God into men*s minds, and the 
love of God into their hearts. Apd once again, we intreat the 
English public — on whom, humanly speaking, the question 
now rests, whether the unhappy peasantry of Ireland shall be 
rescued to the Church pr be abandoned to Popery — to inquire 
how much of this is to be found in the ministrations of the 
Romish priests, as they at present exist? We do not say there 
are not many, very many exceptions ; God forbid that any body of 
men should so utterly have fsdlen! — ^but we speak of them gene- 
rally. And when such a suggestion is met by the pathetic and 
imposing descriptions of the nightly journey of priests in cold and 
darkness, at all seasons, and on every call, to administer the conso- 
lations of religion to the sick and the dying — let it be understood 
that this consolation is simply the rite of extreme unction, which 
is never performed till hope has vanished — that it is rarely per- 
formed, even in the poorest case, without either money in hand or 
,a pledge of payment — (2««, ,&.,, lOs;, I5s*, 20«.> 30s.^ occur in 

9, o 2 cases 
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He bows down willingly to man as the minister of God. He 
sees a supernatural agency and a sacramental meaning in every 
thing. He has never yet been raised to know and exercise an 
uidependent strength either of intellect or of arm, and he throws 
himself willingly and gladly, and with all the warmth and confi- 
dence, and cowardice, and thoughtlessness of a child, under any 
one who professes to be his master. Would our readers believe 
that, among the great mass of the Irish peasantry, they would find 
such a creed as this : — that the priest, when in his vestments 
AT THE ALTAR — (this must be remembered) — can bless and curse 
as God ; — that he can work miracles, and does work miracles, as in 
healing the sick — (hundreds of such cases are circulated through the 
country, and believed, though the parties healed do not appear) ; — 
that he can turn men into animals, birds, asses, and serpents^— can 
fix them to th^ spot ; — ' can make horns grow out of their heads ;* — 
that Father Mathew also works miracles — that his ttiedal is a 
remedy against sickness; that it drives away ill-luck; that it 
rescues persons ' even from the doors of hell :' — that their bishops 
individually, in the words of their catechisms, are not t>nly what 
bishops are, ambassadors of God, ' but personate God himself 
on earth, and are worthily called not only angels, but gods also ;'* — 
and that, when the priest is in the confessional, ' he is, as it were, 
God ;' ' what he hears, he hears not as man but God ' — and there- 
fore he ^ knows it only as God,^ and may swear, without perjury, 
' I know nothii^,' ' because the word I,' as Dr. Dens explains it, 
(vol. vi. p. 219) ' restricts to knowledge acquired by him as 
man ! ! ! 

Is in fact Popery in Ireland the adoration of a priest ? And is 
this the answer frequently given by the unhappy people when 
asked whom they worship, ' My priest is my God V 

Now let such notions as these be supported by the principle of 
' implicit faith ;' by the fundamental doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, which attributes to the priest a complete miraculous power, 
subversive of all the evidence of the senses ; by the mystery of the 
confessional generally, which places any man, but especially an 
Irishman, completely at the mercy of his priest, f Let such notions, 

10 little do our present legislators understand tlie materials with which they propose to 
deal. Without yagrancy-laws workhouses are useless. But vagrancy-laws cannot be 
enforced when the people will not refuse to give^-^and the Irish will not refuse their 
potato so long as the beggar has a blessing to give in return, or a curse to denounce on 
the refusal. 

* We are quoting from the Catechism set forth by tlie Coimcil of Trent, and 
acknowledged by the Romish bishops to be a decisive authority, without appeal. 

t It is a remarkable peculiarity in their character that they 'become perfect slaves 
o a person who is acquainted with their guilt.^ We have heard a clergyman of our own 
Church assert that an Irishman, who had once in confidence confessed a crime to him, 
never came into his preeenpe afterwards without trembling from head to foot. 
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opt in one part of Ireland, nor of one priest^ but as the general 
racter of the system— and Englishmen will then form some 
of our meaning, when we hinted that the rule of the priest 
a reian of terror. 
. But this is not all. We have supposed hitherto that this spi- 
(itual tjranny is confined to purely spiritual offences. It is one 
the delusions of the day that a determinate line can be drawn 
reen spiritual things and temporal ; and this delusion of omls 
enables the Pope to tolerate the Romish priests in taking the oath 
of allegiance. Their line is very different from ours. But even 
were it otherwise, it would be a question for a government whether 
it is not bound to interfere, as Christian states have interfered 
before, to prevent the abuse of such denunciations and excom- 
Z munications, by confining them to cases where, in some legitimate 
^ court, some spiritual and sufficient offence had been proved. 

^ 'I know,' says Lord Grenville, arguing on the Roman Catholic 
Question, May 27, 1808, ' that the Catholic practice of excommunica- 
tion is object^ But this practice can be applied to spiritual matters 
only. Have there been attempts to extend it further? Permit no such 
interference with the temporal interests of your people : prohibit it by 
your laws ; and if prohibition be found ineffectual, punish it.* 

What would Lord Grenville have said if he could have known 
lihe use made, every Sunday, in Ireland, not perhaps of absolute 
excommunication — for this curse is felt to be too awful to be gene- 
rally tolerated by the people* as a common thing — ^but by threats 

and 

* We hare before tu one instance in which, when the priest was about to commence 
the ceremony by ringing the bell, the congregation protested agsunstit, because (we are 
quoting the woxus) ' the harvest was not gathered ; and ringing Sie bell would bring bad 
lock on the parish.* In othos, to show that it is considered not as a spiritual discipline, 
but a curse, it is practised on Protestants; In another case before us, the victim was 
apoor woman excommunicated for allowing her children to go to a Scripture School. 
'Ae examination was taken down in order to be laid before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, on oath. We will give a part of it, as illustrative of the state of things. — 
' Q. Were you in the chapel on the day of the cursing t A* I was. — Q, Did you hear 
it? A. I did.— .Q. What did the priest say f A, Pll he hound he cursed her well, 
**! asked,** says the writer, <' some more questions, but the man seemed disinclined to 
answer, and I did not press him." Hie next witness came, promising to tell all about 

it, to oblige Mr. ; but evincing the greatest dislike to be known to have done so. 

^ Q. Were you in — chapel the day the woman was cursed? A. I was.-7-Q« Did 
you hear itt A. 1 did. — Q. At what mass? A. At second mass. — Q. Did the priest 
ffive a reason for cursing the woman? A, He said it was for going here and there. — 
Q. What did he mean by that? A, Because he said she was to and fro, going some- 
times to mass and sometimes to church. — Q. What did he say to her? A, He said 
enough, I'U be bound. — Q. What did he say? A. He cursed every inch of her car^ 
cats. — Q. Did he bid the people not to speak to her? A. He desired them not to 
speak to her, or deal with her, or have anyming to do with her. — Q. Did he curse her 
child? [the poor creature was pregnant at the. time.] ^. He cursed everytiiing that 
would spring f^om her. — Q. Did he say anything about the child she was carrying — 
did he curse the fruit of her womb? if. I did not hear him say that: he cursed every- 
thing that woidd spring fh>m her.-«-Q. How was he dressed? A, He threw off the 
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mitieeSi chiefly that on Intimidation at Elections* — and we pause 
to- extract a portion of it, not as the foundation of our own state- 
ments, which were made before we met with his volume, but as speci* 
mem and illustrations only which may help to awaken attention. 

And as the eye runs over them, we entreat the reader to transfer 
them for a moment to England — to imagine the English clergy, 
the natural ministers of loyalty, and order, and peace, coming 
fi)vward simultaneously at elections, under the sanction of their 
bishops, to co-operate with the most turbulent and seditious dema- 
gogues*- standing at the communion-table, and prohibiting from 
approach all who did not vote as they directed— denouncing them 
by name or description to a ferocious mob, as enemies and traitors 
— themselves heading that mob in acts of violence and outrage — 
enjoining exclusive dealing — allowing the walls of their churches 
to be placarded with incentives to murder, and turning their 
pulpits, and altars, and churchyards^ into political platforms. 
Imagine them prostituting the most solemn mysteries of religion, 
the sanctity of the sacraments, and the awful threat of a sinner^s 
death-bed, to the extortion of votes. Let them know that on every 
word of encouragement they uttered blood has flowed already, and 
will flow again ; and let them still speak on ! Let all this be done 
to exasperate the people asainst their natural superiors — tenants 
against landlords, and subjects against governors. Let it break 
forth not at a time of persecution, when past sufferings might be 
thought some extenuation for revenge, but in profound peace, 
when every day was heaping on them fresh acts of conciliation 
and kindness. Let these acts be known and proved, and the par- 
ties named, and yet let the heads of the Englis}i Church take no 
cognisance of such offences. Would it be a calumny to say that 
such acts might fairly be assumed as a representation of a general 
system ; or, as in the real instance of Ireland, to assert that what 
takes place during an election will take place whenever it is the 
interest of the priests to employ similar instruments of power ; and 
that their interest is inseparably connected, by their own confession, 
with the principles which in England are acknowledged to be 
destructive of law and of the country ? 

For what purposes then is this spiritual power exercised ? 

* Priest Falvery threatened that he would neither baptize, nor christen, 
nor perfoim the rites of the church to a man named Connor, who had 
promised to vote for the Knight of Kerry. (11852.) Father Walsh 
said at Borris chapel, ** that any one who voted for Kavanagh aod 
Bruen should be refused all religious rites, and so run the risk of ever- 
lasting punishment." (11094.) Father John O^Sullivan said at the 
altar " that any one who would vote for the Knight of Kerry he would 
not prepare him for death, hut he would let him die like a beast ^ neither 

would 
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iini) dcDundntions, in which individunls are cither mentioned hj I 
nninc* or nccuratelj prnntnl nut; nppcals arc made In the people 
as the proper executioners of the tlireat : and a social ])eriecutiiin 
is set on foot, which srorcely any one, least of all an Irishman, 
with hi« ETPgarious bihits and dependence upon others, can vesist. 

And here let vs pause again. 

How arc Btatcments like these, nhich unsiiIiEtantiated bj faets 
are valueless, to be brouf^ht home to the minds of Englishmen? 
It must lie by an accumulation of thetn in every shape and from 
every part of Ireland. And it would be well if those who are 
most interested in opening the eyes of the country would take 
steps to place on record, upon authentic information, and. sup- 
ported by such witnesses as cnn be procured under this system of 
intimidation, every occurrence of the kind — and to preserve tbem 
ready when called for — if not from time to time to lay them before 
the' public through some regular channels. Something at least 
may he dune in this way to overcome the almost hopeless apalfay 
and incredulity which at present prevails. Mr. Colquhoun has 
maile one collection from the lieporls of Parliamentaiy Com- 

cliithra lie liaU oii, null put oil o. Iilack clreu. — (f. Did hir ilo aiiyliiing witl) cmdl^t 
^. ' r.t Ihc viy .' the clrrk qut-nclicd Ml Ihe ciuidln Init me, utid liimielf put 'oat ■ 
flial, Bud (aid, "Sd ttw li^H oT Iiwvri mu wicitehal upon lier •oiil;'!'Hrit.l%^J 
duit .■' book,. Wid hui1,I]k K*h* □flcaiT«& w«* abut upm ia llwt:iU]b— 0,-iin||^H 

do you mcaii by laying "he cnraeJ ertrif iiiri af htr carems f A. He cunwl IR!^^ 
cffr., n„d hi-r fdfj, a«d hrr /ry., ,>»./ lu un .rrrj /,il uf hsr.— Q. Wlial did yon 
think u{ «ich iloiiiRil J. 1 «i'-lii'il mv-i'lrnl CiinTiiiMil'— [n iirnv.Tliial miFremion]. 

— 0- Whtttdoynuraeaji I., i'. i '. f ■■ .: . .■ -.irul iiul^s ollTtuin «udi 

ftlliLuB. — y. Did theivsl III : l.ki' hi .-i, Hon could 

Ihey like HI They sJl di-1 i « M„i,.ti f.urilpd.— Q. DM 

ally (ine>|i«k to Ihe jirieif uIjutlI if? ..f. T H lip litjiiml iIhj did not; lliej left him to 
hinuelf— they would be in lire.id uf iliilr Ijvr^ ro siu.'^Aiiolliet witu«»s, liaviiig de- 
posed lo the »ame effect, used tlipie reniaikahle eiprcsjioiu, lo be Iwnie in mind wbai . 
H demand is mode for the nainei of witnesMi, atid luch evidence as in Kigland would 
be requiied befoie a jury. " Now, itr," uid the man, after stating these circum- 
Blttnces, '■ i would go un to my neck in tliat jcii tlivie to »f tie the gentleman you fK 
with— 1 would do luiytliiiiK sliorl of my life, iii fact— but ii would be better for me to 
lie dead a. Hionsand litiiea than to have my name brought in qmition about this bull-, 
lieu. Five hundred could tell you the tame story, hut what cuuld a mail do staiH^kig 
aluue! for God's sake don't expose me." ' The whole eiaminatiou is too long lo eztjwt.. 
It may be enough to add, that the ueighbouii of the poor womnu withdrew Troni inter* 
course with lier. Sliopkecpera refilled to itll e\en hread lo lier. Her own childreli 
were included in Ihe curae, except one, wLo was in tlic service oT a Bomaa C»-, 
tholic lady, and wiu prohibited from tpaiking to his moilnr. The poor woman with 
whom tjiey lodged wax so tonneiite<l by (be neighbours tliat Ihdy were obliged to quit 
the house, end mutt bave perished in the street had they not been received into tha 
house of n Protestant ; niid when the poor creature's conlineineiil approached, aifonait 
Calholic lailf^tiAaVitrA the usual petwu from atltiiiiiiiB lier, under threat of losing 
ber support; uid no one could be I'omid to attend until the wile of Ihe clergyman m 
' (from whom we heard this ounclvee) iiitvregtcd lier^lf to obtain from Ibe 

.iil«.™ twnrluiF nn the fact that r^ird Norhury was dfiiounred, or held up to 
H was murdered, may be found in tlie Report of the Cran- 
!; fift31!lDe6&*-- 10155-. lllSOto U192. 

mittees. 
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as follow8-*we take the case of Queen's County — ^^The list of the 
Tithe Supporters who voted for Coote and Yesey, and against the 
people ; for the sake of your country forget not your friends, hut parti* 
cularly remember your foes.'' The ohject of this, lest any should mis- 
understand it, Mr, O'Connell explained in a placard issued in Kerry : 
** Let them take down, and puhhsh in their parishes, the names of any 
traitors to Ireland — ^put up the names of the traitonh-^^ no man deal 
with them — ^let no woman speak to them — ^let the children laugh them 
to scorn." (43*79.) 

• At Navan the notices were more pointed. " Take notice not to 
deal with your enemy, while you can either huy or sell with your friends. 
James Morgan voted for Randall Plunket ; the shoemaker did the same ; 

J Y , M N , sell hread, who would eat it ? J 

Y , M N , sell boots and shoes, who would wear them ?'* 

(5882.) Lest these should he called idle threats, we turn to their 
application. Here is Mr, Coghlan's report from Navan. " Yesterday, 
and imtil late last night, a number of the peasantry congregated in front 

of 's shop, threatening persons not to dare to purchase bread or 

meat from him. Two women, Protestants, who purchased flour in 

^'s shop, were severely beaten on their way home." (5888.) 

From Stradbally, Queen's county, the official report is, ^^such free- 
holders as did not vote by the direction of the priests, for Messrs. 
Cassidy and Lalor, are in the utmost state of fear, and no means are left 
to hold them up to the odium of the people throughout the country. 
In addition to their names having been posted and the lists printed, I 
send you the Maryborough Independent newspaper, which publishes 
their names, and calls on the public not to hold intercourse with them." 
(4861.) At Rosenallis the constable took down two notices on the 
chapel walls **' threatening severe punishment on any who should deal 
with , of Rosenallis, shopkeeper, because he refused to vote for 

Mr. Lalor." (4811.) 

* At Kells, County Meath, there was a little relaxing in the popular 
feeling. Out came, on the 16th February, a notice warning all to avoid 
the marked shops, and if they did not know them to ask others : — " They 
put up hand-bills begging of you to go back to them ; but who dare at- 
tempt- to cross their door, let them mark the consequences." (5916.) 
In the country, near Kells, some persons had taken conacres from a 
marked proprietor; they were immediately visited by a party of men, 
** who told them if they did not give them up, they would be under the 
clay before the com could be over it ; and in consequence each of these 
persons gave up the acres." (5916.) Nay, so late as the middle of 
April, long after the election heats were over, at Kilshier, a person in- 
tended to take some potato-ground from a marked proprietor ; he found 
on the chapel wall a notice addressed to him, warning him that he 
should do so at the peril of his Kfe. (5916.) At Kells, in July, the 
exclusive dealing is still continued, and " no Protestant whatever is dealt 

with there.'* (5919.) One placard is* mentioned, " H — , you are 

a Rathcormac supporter — exclusive dealing will totter your establish- 
ment to. the ground;" (5830.) On the 11th of May a notice was 

served 
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«i on a niMii of ihc Mine of , ihrraleniDg htm with the fiile 

•iiuilicr who Tiaa murdered in dnvlighi, if lie did nut withdraw bis 
Ic ftoni the faim of k nien nbo bad leen mbiked. (&S33-^.) Id 
dballyt nftcr such a nutice lu a voter, a wituess ob^crres, " He re- 
icd Kinic days after giving bis vote, and tw single perton entered 
heji.'" (4SS6,) At CWiuel, a man niu oblj^td to remove hii 
: from the dooi (ae all custom had left hitn), " lluii peojile might nut 
he lecided there." (526ti.} But the siroogett case, and the be*l 
j'aliou of the sjBtem uf ihe prieUe, is that tif a man who was offered 
witneiB to the Committee, being Ibeti in Loudon on bis vca; to 
irica. It appeared that, because this man had prtsumxdi some time 
■re, lo vote cotttiary to his priest's viili, be was marked, atrippMl of 
btiaineu, excluded from work, and obliged, in utter dcstittttian, to 
from hiMcauutrv. (5203,)' 
lat Lbi« sbuulil jjryw iiindcqaalc, miiiisters tif Christ in Ire- 
bnvo riicuuran Ui still more stringcot suggestions : — 
ihcr O'^uiJivan suid "lliat thusc who voted far the Kntgbt «i 
ii; deserved tn lie jieUcd ns they went along. " (US&O'} At 
lel tlie uiiesl M'Doniiell beid stations at the bouses of those wjto 
ii{i]wieu lo Mr. I'crriii — '" said be kept a list of alt who would vote 
si tlienii which aliuuld he nn bis chimney- ]>icce, open for public 
ydiita 1 and in one of hia speeches he said, that any one who 
lid vutti iuT Pciiaefatlier, would be guilty of: the blood of those who 
1 Bl liatbeorma«r'' Ac. (A4&1.) One priestin Tippertry wud, "be j 
p>w no dill«reucB|}l^twecn the bend of a fox uid die head of a fox- "^ 
buMrr; m loiiM-'iupiur of winch iho geulleroeii of the huut wert; pelted 
—tliry wrtr in)l Klldw.nl to t,-.. lliruiiKli llic couuin'." (5533.) At Trim, 
(he piiriRh |irieBl adilrcxsed tlie iieople in the clinpel, advised them to go 
ritiin<l iill the freeboldors in immense numbers, coerce them to vote, 
srid, if they wuuld not, tiuirk Ihiii- doors with blood. (5S06.) In 
Mi'iiih a priest ret'ommeiidcil lliem to get a coffin, and put four person^ 
undi't tlir pnll, to represent the Conservatives, and then throw the coffin 
into the Uoyiie. (I>tt4.').) On the hustings in Carlow in June, Father 
Muber Hildrctst'd tlit.' people tlius — and we have this on his own te^li- 
tiioiii/ licfiire ibe Cuininitti'e: "All who vole at the election, of the 
lloiiish (Julhulii: religion, shidl vote fur Wollace and Blackney., We 
will iiike iiur stand bert^ diiily, iu our capacity as priests, and we will 
know tbe imuii; of the man who will vote against us, toe will watch the 
recTi-iint till Iw tjmt la the i/rave. Yes, upon the Catholic slave we will 
■ut a mark, »lio will vote iigaiust God and his country." (p. 596.} In 
Ciirlovv I'linpel a witufss ti'lla us, he beard Priest O'Connet, Ihe parish 
jirifHt, ti'll the pt:uple on ii Sunday, "that, us they were seeking far 
their riglilH, they coiilil nut do better thiui employ themselves in hvnting 
till- I'ret-lwfdirs on I/ml day " — iind lliey went round in large bodies to 
the'freeholdir'.' liouBuh. (110t(-l.) If luiy one would more clearly uo- 
devsliind tbu chuviiittr nl' the piii>t»' addtesaes, we refer him to that of 
l-allier Kuli.^e, from Ihf ulltu <;/ lus ihapel, M Loighlin- bridge on 
Sunilay 14ili Juni'. lie held uul ii man, I'ut. Neil, to the abhorrence 
of his people, for voting ibr Col. Uruen — called him by every abusive 
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name, wretch, miifereaiit, ruffian, lickspittle! — denounced the. police, 
and said, if they came there he should mark them — told the people that 
*' all wad in their power ; denounced the landlords as tyrants and bloody 
despots! and said their lands should soon be resumed, retaken from 
them— 4hat they were anxious to wade in human blood, and to bring 
the daughters of the people to prostitution, and their sons to beggary ! 
told the people to be true to their religion, their country, and their God! 
that they had put an end to tithes, and soon would to the land-tax too ; 
that he would strike fear and terror into the hearts of the Ck)nseryatives : — 
/ hope it wilt not be necessary to draw the sword^ the very sight of the 
scabbard will be enough to terrify them ; but if they gain this election 
as they did the last, more blood will flow than there is water in the 
river Barrow.'* (11S15.) 

But lest even such suggestions should b^ insufficient, the same 
' hlghiy-eduCated ' initihters of the gospel advance still farther: — 

' In New Ross, Fathisr Bttiji parish priest; put himself at the head 
of a large mob, armed with bludgeons, who went round" in the night to 
compel the voters to join them (4310), and scoured the neighbourhood 
of Cushingstown and the 'Barony of Shelbume:' - Mow they proceeded, 
we have an instance from the swbm testimony of MichadL Kenaught, 
farmer, to whose door they came, called to him to get up, and go with them, 
and threatened to break in his door; but his door proving too strong for 
them, they moved off. He went next day to Wexford, to' vote for the Con- 
servatives, but '* ^As forcibly driven back by a riotous mob,'* and could 
not give his vote. (4312.) instances of twenty^^two parish priests in the 
County Kerry are given, who put tihemselves at the head of mobs, paraded 
the town and rbads, with threats and clamour, entered houses, dragged out 
voters, pursued them, when they fled, from house to house, and. instigated 
the mob td acts of violence — ^fed up the voters to the poll, stood in the 
booths and dragged up unwilling freeholders, (p. 2812.) At Clonmel, a 
Roman Catholic tradesman was visited by the parish priest at the head of a 
large mob. The priest insisted upon his going with him — he refiised-— the 
mob then became abusive — the priest encouraged them, saying, '' that's 
right, boys.** " In the evening another mob came, and wanted to force 
the gates to get t!he man out, but he had a gun and kept them off?* 
(^496.) In Tipperary the priests went at the head of large mobs, round 
different houses, with crucifixes in their hands, and forced the electors to 
the booths. (5^^.) Three priests came at night to one man to induce 
him to votrfor Mr. Ronayne. He refused; but, after giving his vote, 
the mob became so furious, that he was obliged to remain in the court- 
house till night, and said *' he should leave town next morning before 
daylight.'* (5499.) A miller was visited by a friar, and terrified into 
voting for Mr. Ronayne. (5521 .) Another was collared by a priest, who 
attempted to drag him out. His employer interfered with a pistol, and 
drove off the priest ; but the next day several priests came and dragged 
him to the poll, (5525.) In Kerry, above twenty priests, says a wit- 
ness most friendly to them, stood in the booths, and took charge of the 
freeholders. (7924.) But the most curious case^ which we give on the 
evidence of the priest's gardener^ James Byxne^ was that of Father 
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suffers even more seyerely than the ProtestanW" (4912.) A Roman 
Catholic, who voted for Coote and Yesey, actually *^ willed away all his 
property in order to save his life^^^ endangered hy his vote. (5095.) 
Another, a pensioner, was assaulted, and had his rihs broken. Another, 
a nailer, was attacked several times, and his shop ransacked. (5272.) 
In a word, as Mr. Fitzgerald sums up the case, no man could vote 
contrary to the priest wUhout danger to his person and property. 
Mr. Wilcock says, *^ I have no hesitation in saying, that the Cashel 
election was carried hy the priests ; and had it not been for the pre* 
sence of the military and police, no one at Clonmel could have voted." 
(5525 and -41.) At Trim, houses were attacked. At Navan, seve* 
ral freeholders had figures of death's heads and cross bones painted 
in black on their door. (5811.) Near Kells, notices were served 
threatening them with murder. (5833.) In Trim, thousands of Car 
tholics assembled to destroy the Protestants ; and were only prevented 
by Mr. Despard and a large force. (5860.) In Slane, the houses of 
many Protestants were attacked. (5819.) At Navan attacks were 
made on the Protestants. (5888.) In Meath, says Mr. Despard, 
no one voting for the Protestant candidate can do so without danger. 
(5975.) The same witness refers the violence to the intimidation of 
the priests. (5978.) In Carlow, many of the tenantry *' were taken 
by force ; and a large party of men came from the county of Wexford 
who seized on them, and took them away,'' (11077.) Another 
had a letter sent him to say, ** that if he voted for Kavanagh and 
Bruen, his life would be endangered." (11132). The Rev. Mr. 
Phelan delivered, in the chapel at Bagnalstown, a sermon, tiuch as those 
which have been quoted ; in consequence^ this practical execution of his 
threats followed. Mr. Malcomson, a respectable apothecary in Bagnal84> 
town, on returning from the house of Mr. Hogg, •* was knocked down by 
three men — a pistol placed to his head — ^the trigger pulled — but it missed 
fire ; and they were proceeding to murder him when the noise of a car 
prevented them. They then took and threw him into the river.'* A 
proclamation, offering a reward, was issued. Q. Any noUce from Mr. 
Phelan, condemning this atrocity? A, None. (p. 639.) Violence pur* 
sued the voters everywhere. ** John Dowling, a respectable Roman Ca- 
tholic, came up to the table at Carlow to vote. One of Mr. Vigors' friends 
laid hold of him by the skirt of the coat, and was going to pull him ofif 
the table. It was dusk in the evening — a simultaneous rush took place 
—bludgeons and sticks were raised," and the riot was only quelled by 
the police. (11164.) Another freeholder was proceeding to the court • 
house with another man ; ** they were met by a large party, knocked 
down, and dreadfully beaten. , They took refuge in a grocer's shop ; out 
of that the mob ordered them to be brought ; immediately they were 
thrust into the street, and were again knocked down. A Mr. Dyer 
drew a sword, and rushed into the street, and saved them. I saw them a 
few minutes afterwards ; they were so beaten that not a feature of their 
faces could be identified." " For three days at Carlow no one not of 
the Catholic interest could appear in the streets without being knocked 
down. The dragoons could not prevent them. I saw many knocked 
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no law could be taken of them.** But he added, ** that the people 
should be quiet until mass wa» over." ** T saw from the galleFV,'* saya 
the witness, ^' fifty men rush upon one (Edmund Milligan), drag him 
out of the gallery, pelt him with mud, stones, and gravel, kick and bruise 
him,'* and with difficulty, by the intervention of the police, he was 
rescued. All this is proved in a court of justice.' {Evidence. 11561.) 

Mr. Colquhoun continues thus : — 

* ** So established is the reign of terror everywhere" — ^I quote the 
words of a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant (5196) — **that, however 
severely a man suffers, he dare not complain." '* It is nearly impos- 
sible," says Mr. Fitzgerald, ** to procure evidence even of what is pass^ 
ing before our eyes^ so great is the prevailing intimidation." (5243.) 
** It is very hard," says Mr. Willcock, " to get one of the flock of a 
priest to make affidavit of a fact which has occurred.** (5525.) ** Though 
I could mention numerous cases/' says another, " it would be quite im- 
possible to get anything satisfactorily proved of this nature.** (5196.) 
Two witnesses, after stating facts of personal outrage, when asked to 
sign their names, refused, because they said they dared not. A third 
witness, Priest Kehoe's gardener, when asked, if he went back to Ire- 
land (after giving the evidence he had done before the Committee 
against the priest), " Should you feel yourself safe ?** answers, "I would 
not be safe ; they would put me to death." (8110.) Another, a magis- 
trate, says, respecting facts which occurred at Mountmellick, that there 
was only one man who could give information, and he was then in Lon- 
don. And why was he in London ? He had been seized by Father ^ 

a priest of Mountmellick, carried in his gig, and kept a prisoner in his 
own house, that he might not vote for the Conservative candidate ; but 
as he would not vote for the Catholic, the priest " has since persecuted 
this individual," and so successfully that the man was at last *' driven to 
desperation," and fled from Ireland. Mr. Singleton was asked what 
would happen to this man, if, after giving evidence respecting the con- 
duct of the priest, he were to return to Ireland? " His life would not 
be safe for twenty-four hours after he returned,*^ " What ! — if his evi- 
dence was in obedience to an order of the Committee and the Speaker's 
warrant ?" " He would be assassinated if he gave his evidence against 
his priest.'* * (pp. 30-34.) 

Even on matters not avowedly connected with politics^ if any 
one favours the administration of justice, and prosecutes or gives 
evidence against those who commit outrages, his life is forfeited. 

* ** After the special commission in Queen*s County, I was obliged,** 
says Mr. Singleton, " to send many of the witnesses to America.** 
In one case where witnesses were examined, touching their house 
being attacked^ the son of the owner of it being stabbed in the 
breast^ Mr. Singleton was obliged ** to commit them to Bridewell for 
safety y*^ because they had thus presumed to tell in a court of justice 
these crimes. No one would hire his cars out to convey them to 
Dublin, and they had to remain in Bridewell till an escort of military 
arrived. (5224.) At the Carrickshock trials, in like manner, men re- 
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Let us now turn with Mr. Colquhoun to the published Report 
of the Maryborough Special Commission in 1832 :— 

^ But the case of most fearfiil interest, which connects these atrocities 
with their secret authors, was that of John Magee, who had occupied a 
farm from which a previous tenant had been expelled. Just after mid- 
night, on Good Friday, when he was in rest, and, as he thought, in 
sa^ty (for bis fears had been composed by the assurances of the very men 
who were sent to attack him), thirty men came to his house — awaked 
him from his sleep, by knocking at his window — ^forced open the door — 
placed him upon his knees — shot him, and then struck him vdth their 
guns to finish the work of slaughter. ** I saw them," says the mother 
of their victim, " dragging my son in his shirt from the bed-room into 
the parlour ; they were kicking him about. My daughter lit a candle ; 
she was with my son about a moment before I found him in the hall. 
He was so heavy that we could not raise him — we dragged him as well 
as we could — we got pillows — ^he was cold and quite p«de — I held him 
in my arms, endeavouring to stop the blood — he was speechless — we 
put warm bricks to his feet." Asked in court about the murder of a 
dog ; she answered, " Was it a dog I was minding, when I saw my 
child bleeding to death?" 

* Now turn from this humble cabin plunged in blood to the dark 
agency by which this murder was produced. The family assailed were 
Protestants. One of them, the sister of the victim, Ellen Magee, was 
(though a Protestant) in the habit of attending the Catholic chapel. 
When asked in court why she did this? if she liked the Catholic 
prayers? she said, O no, she always said her own in the chapel. Then 
why did she go there ? She went to look about her. But why go to 
mass? The reason at last came out : it was thought by her and her 
friends that if she professed herself a Catholic she would be safe herself, 
and a means of safety to her family. Her uncle and all her friends 
pressed her to go ; and " I told my uncle," says the girl, *' that there was 
no fear of us, as they thought that I was a Catholic." When asked the 
particulars, she said there was a priest. Father Tyrrell (p. 176), who 
told her " that the place was full of Whitefeet," full of those secret 
associations, *' and he desired me go to Father Kellyy and in conse- 
quence of that I did go to Father Kelly." Thus we are at last led to the 
agent who wove the toils round the victim. Q. ** What was your object 
in going to Father Kelly ? A. I thought the people there would be civil 
to anybody that the priest would like. Q. You had no religious feeling 
that brought you to him ? A. / would not go ahovt religion to a priests* 
Then another fact comes out, that the cause of the hostility against the 
Magees was (as Father Kelly told her) that one of their ancestors had 
murdered a priest. Such was the tradition ; and therefore they were 
pelted as they went to the Protestant church, and their lives were un- 
safe. She says Father Kelly questioned her about her religion, and she 
professed she was inclined to attend the chapel. (" I was not,'* she 
adds, " though I told him so.") He then asked her a great many 
questions about the arms which they had in the house ; and, in her sim- 
plifity, she told him they had nohe ; and well did the (assassins, it after- 
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enci^chmentB of ihe civil on the epiritual.* — History of CaAoiic Asso- 
'eMi<<on,vol. i. p. 231. 

Now, setting aside the political conduct of the priests, of which 
something has been seen already, let us confine ourselves to the 

. ^npiritual proceedings of this anti-inquisitorial power. May we ask 
Mr. Wysc wliat ip the meaning in Ireland of ' rights of consci- 
.flioe T Jn England (whether, right or wrong we ore not here called 

.4>n.to say) the phrase is commonly assumed to mean the privilege 
•of reading the Bible, of listening to instruction* as we choose, of 

'judgiiig for ourselves on all points of religion, the casting off all 

■iilterfercnce of the clergy, the following any teacher we like, the 
bringif^-any truth or falsehood before the world without fear of 




[JtSible — against the Kiljare Place schools, which had becn.fiHqd 
willingly, with Jlom^nist children— and against the efforts of the 
iPjotesUnt clei^y, efforts to which, the people when left to them- 
selves made no objection, to set the truth before them. And it 
took tt siiigular diraotion foif the>nken<who repudiated- the inqui- 
sition. ' i. 

•^The Wat,* continues Mr. Wyse, * raged long and loudly, and in some 
flaces the sjjiritual brought the fleshly arinto its aid. Teachers were 
Bometimes biirnt out of their schools by nightly marauders — flourisMng 
Klldare-stireet' colonies were in a moment annihilated by a single ana- 
thema from the popish altar ; every man took part in the insurrection ; 
fchildrth were withdrawn from the hostile establishmcfhts, and were 
forced by their parents to give up tlieir reading and writing, rather than 
run the risk of readulg or writing in the wrong way.* 

. Ma^" we ask Mr. Wyse wl^o are th.Q parti<?s here, indulged with 
this right of <\onsQience'--ihQ children, forced, away from school, 
or tbq. par^ts who had sent them there willjJQgly in numbers till 
the anathenaia was fulminated from, the altars^ and who, as Mt. 
Wyse informs us in the next page, had no other schools to recur 
•to, beoaufite their priest, who prohibited Protestasit> had himself 
established no Kdnislnist education ? Is it part' of the right of 
ctm.tcfenefr to be fexcludied from reading the Bible? Is it civil 
and religiiims liberty ibhritig in Hhe fleshly arm' in aid of the 
spiritual— to burn out ftom their houses teachers who wer^ 
bringing instruction in its most simple and least offensive form to 
a, people left in darkp^ss by their spiritual, guides, and thiri^tiag 
Sox education ? Will . Mr. Wyse propose a parli^uuentary com- 
loittee ;to inquire of the converts from Popery, in Ireland, what 
they have been made to suffer, in escaping from that Egyptian 
bondage? Curses, ejection, «cam, the malediction of friends^ 
- ' banishment 
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deliberately^ and from evidence : — They are taught that its religicm 
is the ' religion of the devil ;' that the clergy of that church are 
' devils' and 'priests of the devil;' that our Bible is the * devil's 
manual ;* ' that there is not a word of truth in it/ (we are quot- 
ing words from the mouths of priests) ; that it was ' invented 
by Luther with the assistance of the devil ;* ' that it is bad luck to 
have it in the house ;' that it is not safe to touch it, without making 
the sign of the cross to drive away evil spirits ; and that^ rather than 
read it^ it is better to bum it^ or take it out with a pair of tongs, 
as Dr. Doyle recommended, and bury it in a hole; that our 
creed is Atheistic or Socinian ; that our baptism is worse than 
invalid — (and therefore, in direct contradiction to the canons of their 
own church, they contrive^ under certain evasions, to re-baptise a 
convert to Popery) ; that our marriages are so many adulteries ; 
that our faith is drawn not from the apostles^ but from Luther> 
and Calvin, and Henry VIII.; that our souls can never be 
saved ; and that our very bodies pollute the cemeteries in which 
they are permitted to lie. This is the explanation of the per- 
secution with which the priests stimulate the peasant to re- 
venge conversion. Address truth to the poor, simple Irishman 
in the Irish language,* which with a most touching and generous 
affection he believes is a holy language^ and cannot be spoken by 
evil beings, and his hostility drops in a moment. Let the work 
of conversion commence in a parish gently and yet firmly, and 
the priest^ not denounce it, and no persecution breaks out. Let 

* One instance out of a hundred.' In one of those frightful tumults instigated 
by the priests at the funerals of converts, and in some of which they head the 
mob, when the infuriated people were about to throw the officiating clergyman into the 
grave and trample on him, the clergyman had the presence of mind to commence the 
Lord's Prayer in Irish; instantly the whole tumult ceased, spades arid pitchforks 
were dropped, the ceremony was allowed to be performed witli perfect quiet^ and a few 
days afterwards, when the clergyman was walking, a peasant came up to him almost 
in tears, and r«ady to kneel down before him. He had been on the point of striking 
the clergyman down with a cleaver, at the very moment when he heard the sound of the 
Irish — and now came to ask forgiveness. When will England learn, that to make Ireland 
English, England must first become Irisli, and identify itself with all the good, simple, 
patriotic prejudices of a people worthy to be loved, because they love so much winch 
good men ought to love ? When will the Church of Ireland make it a condition with 
her ministers, that in the Irish-speaking districts they shall speak the Irish language; 
and render this possible by providing mesms for teaching it to them when young^ 

t A priest in one of the islands denounces an Irish reader, and forbids the people to 
sell him any food or speak to him. They comply rigidly — refuse to speak to him — but 
flock to him to hear the Scriptures read — and sell him nothing, but lay every night at 
the door of his Cabin all the little luxuries they can procure. We mention this as a 
specimen. What follows is from the Report on National Education — * I never gave 
but one shout after Mr. Nangle' [the clergyman at Achill], said a poor man, *and I 
only gave that shout in order that I might not have the priest's curse lying on me ; for 
he praywl in the chapel that the tongue might drop out of any one that, did not shout; an4 
as soon as I got the priest's curse removed from me by giving that one shout, I shouted 
no more.' ' . 

hitn 
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fillog&'i wbHeial'ihe^SMrt&'iimcflt'pr^ check overprema- 

tore ViokncJi&f'AXi^ secures the opertLtioh of the Jesuitical system, 
no# so: iaiiiccessfftHy' bdo^M^ df ^fotaining; 'M ends and triumphs 
HiJ-iiot' by •iaiothehtebelltett,' which has s6 often been tried in 
Taitt, tarnl which theif pr^^^nt Mnbst skilful l6faders* are far too 
discteet' t^ h^dy htxtA-hy ^^nttc^s'df some secret danger, and 
by* quibbling' ^evAiions of'ltetr.' •Aiiyotie''who r6ads the reports 
of tbe'cDitlmhtees <DVi<>Irek»tid'wiil ieef him c^efully this policy 
is ftdbdred'tono^; how Ostentatiously \th(s^ priests cpine forward 
toi'COMopefate wiih' th« ^-magisti^i^es in/'rejptcssir^ rish acts of 
R^bellioii^ how str^mously'ihey'woi^ elsewhere in foraent- 
ihg«thd"Bi)iri« 'Wf Rebetiiori; Perhaps, aiS 'We Hav^ before said, 
tto^^r^htter -model' of'suoh^an «irl is to be found than the 
(PostxbraL ILettel]^ tei* the ' Ribboiim^ik^ by the nptorious Dr, 
ODoyle^ -Fifthlj/ytbi^^ terrorism of the prieks — stijpipdrted by a 
nuDBtjnroinderAil system of 'espionig^,'*^— which is conducted, not 
oiUy'by' fna!r0iand* teN!>r»ksy ibtit' by numerous cphfratemities of 
ScapulaHahs ^nd 'PiitgataH&ni^, whb-are'tdols id the bapds of th^ 
pvifestsi And '4Bfficacidt^ly * bfilck^ tiy 't&d secret physical arm of 
theWhiteboys and - RibjbottmieAi afaW t?^tavili$ atid Steelboys, 
tod .Captait^ R^cks^-^thig teihr^^f'iM sX&Xidi over the/«^ecfo — • 
it is Dbe>w<Dt^ they'«ise<th«tiiiiel\^s^th6 subjeei;i^ of the Komish 
Churchy atid^prevefttk d^e^^riiohi ' N6 other power in the hancis of 
Romflrncouldr^^eflfoct'tKisi' ''Jeiiuitsi with their acuteoess^ polish, 
crafii ond' v6rsfeltilityjiAJiy<'act'(]iii*the higher orders j but in the 
low^ri'there>ii$ i^thiifigi tb resiisft rfiie ttiinisttations of a pure, 
scripturalvepisc(J]f)al, and 'ei?flw^feftV?a/:C hutch (we use the word 
Ddt in4tt? se^taWttU "Sendtf); curried brfdlyifttd' the cabins of the 
IrisH'poW' by Imoh i»en as the Proteitaiit clergy of this day, 
aiHtiBtipported* jftdiciousiy, yet' fitittly, * by the benevolence and 
awt/horifty of'tfete- iahdloi^si^tbete is 'hbthitig Ih Romanism to 
i^ai^^ikk^^hm^^di'^ofi' Thiey ' dite not ine^t it ih cbntroversyc 
a»ntrb«ret$yi'is the]^fefdTe forbid^fett both to priefetS ahd people. 
They faB«ffiDfci«)m*petis 'wUh-'it in behevii*^^^ do not even 

midcei^the' attempt.' »^he^ 'drtrihot^ucAte; witl^ou^ rousing a 
pbvvicrH which >wilt' turn'-alg^in^ iti4 AfiAstefk; ittd in the em- 
bariia6»riient'thu«-prbdii^ied\by the exfetidhs of the Church to 
c»fi^ ledueatwMifnthifciighottti Ireland', theit'^licy hafe been as 
f(rf»16w8ii i^efordnhc €hwt^^5fegaritd'^^blbh schools— (^^ 
ther oA perfectly .«o«ttd 'ptlndples dr Mi "Wis' dd not say) — Ireland 
wa»<il«ft<'wiUiotttttiiy»bto«i drtse* aMe- hed^fe*-'schtodl^; iii which the 
tdach«rs 'were* wholly iWt*dinilfet<<ftt;' '0i*iVeref litiirilstets df sedition 
andt crime. '• »»When'4he»Chtff<*lr be^ its ttioVemeAt,' s6rii6' 
attqipptstweiH^ wade^/to ^pt^viia6'<tottoteKsidhb(yli( by the Roman 
OblhoKo'Asdacialliionj bUI'thty^e^' to Ite^e doily 'Vef^y little. A& ' 
-^j,iA\n{ the 
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a complete failure? Is anything left for the country but to insist 
at once on a withdrawal of the grant, as being so much money 
devoted by a Protestant empire to the encouragement of spiritual 
error and political treason ? 

In what has been written there has been no intention of treat- 
ing the contest with Popery as a controveraal theolo^cal ques- 
tion. This is for other hands. It has been spoken of as an 
ambitious^ intriguing, political, temporal power, struggling for the 
conquest of Ireland, and the subjugation of the empire under its 
own political and religious tyranny. Religious controversy has 
comparatively little connexion with it. If taere political states- 
men and the country at large will view it in this its true light— 
if those who can look higher and deeper, and who know that the 
abandonment of the cause of -God's truth must be fatal to an 
empire, whether political evils seem mixed with it or not, will 
take this their own ground firmly — if the true Churchmen of 
England, instead of listening to the calumnies which have been 
poured on the Church in Ireland, will understand her true con- 
dition, her poverty y her persecutimi, her aJeai, her piety, her self- 
devotion — and dare, what they, as a body, did not dare to do 
Avhen the first attack was made on her, to stand' boldly forward 
as her defenders, and recognise one common interest, and com- 
mon duty — if this be done, some step will be made to rescue 
Ireland from the grasp of its greatest enemy. 

And when it is asked more particularly what is to be done by 
us in England, is the answer difficult ? By our Clergy, everything 
Avhich sympathy can suggest to extend the activity of their Irish 
brethren, to supply their wants, to encourage and assist their 
exertions — especially a cordial and immediate co-operation in 
obtaining the restoration of their bishops, whether with * or with' 
out their revenues. Here was the first blow* aimed against 
them: and the English Church s^t by in silence: and when 
supplicated by the Irish clergy for assistance against it, she an- 
swered, and from a high place, that the two 'Churches (they are 
not two, but one) stood on wholly different grounds, ahd that thfe 
English branch could not endanger herself by undertaking to 

• I ■ : I- 

* We cannot refrain from extracting a note from the journal of an officer in the 
Queen's service, on the subject of the suppressed bishoprics : — 

* Note. — When the Bill passed that got rid of so many Irish bishops, I was one 
Sunday evening much astonished to see every mountain top simultaneously in a blaze'; 
and not knowing what the signals meant, I was on the point of turning out my men, to 
be prepared for the worst, when I was informed that the priest at mass that morning had 
ordered the people to illuminate the mountains in the evening, for the victory they had 
obtained over a Church, which, I suspect, was not spoken of in very respectful terms, 
as a respectable member of the priest s flock afterwards told me " his reverence wot 
certain/if tnad.'"' ' 

defend 
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the Cburcli became more energetic, and her schools increased, 
and the people's desire for education hecame move ardent, and 
the ])riests' denunciation more ineffectual to keep ihem from 
seeking it — then, and not liil then, i-ame the suggestion of a (sa 
called) National Education, 

Upon the principles and details of this scheme we shall not 
at present enter : it must suifice to say that now, in fact, the Par- 
liamenlaTy grant is absorbed in the encoitragemint of Popery. 
A few questions, if fmrly answered, would be enough to bring out 
the practical working of the system : and, indeed, the answers to 
raostof them may already be seen in the Report of the Committee 
on th^ subject in the House of Lords, For example^Do the 
priests establish schools except where there are schools of the 
Church already existing ? Though these schouls of the Church may 
be ample for the parish, do the priests procure demands for more, 
and from parties who have no connexion with the parish, and bj 
means which impose on the commissioners ? Wlien the new 
school is built, where is it placed ? Is it planted either close by 
the old schonl to draw off its children — or close to the Popish 
chapel, or within the cbapel-yard, or adjoining the priest's house, 
so that, if a Protestant did attend it, bo must to a great degree 
be identified with his Romish companions ? Or is it placed out 
of the way, where children may not easily find access to it? la 
it used for other jiurjxiscs than educalinn, — for juiHliciil purposes, 
for agitation, for the celebration of Popish ceremonies? Have 
there been any singular misfakes tn mulUpfying thr. number of 
scholars, as the accounts appear in the Reports 9 * Wlio are the 
masters ? Are they connected with agitation !* Are any of ihem 
Ribbonmen? Are they persons fit to be intrusted with the edu- 
cation of children?^ Arc the subjects taught in the least likely 
to open and improve the mjnd? By whom are the money-grants 
received, and the accounts audited ? In the schools attached to 
nunneries, and aided by the national board, are the children, as a 
regular part of the system, taught to repeat devotions which con- 
nect Ihem ivilh the Jesuits? Is not, in one word, the whole 
scheme of co-opcration, as any one conversant wilb Ireland, and 
Christianity, and human nature, foresaw it must be from the first, 

* Fur an elucidation of this aoe loma rewiit number* of iLe Irisb Ecolesiaatical 
Journal — a wwWy piipfir eatablishpil Itttely in Dublin, oiici which promises to be y*ry 
useful li> the Prolralanh cante. 

i Out of funi conBecutiie cii«M, in whinh a rriend exaniiued Uieae schcxils, lh« 
(luitWU, iu tJje SkU-af the »chulfl«, aeverally ilcclared thnl, lliey were regulirly in the, 
lialj!< of irodiliff (Sb Scriphu» lemona every Jay iu Bici week, (liree timts uji d i wic.ti ; and 
wltni llie'VUitn lintgecd on braring thLtn nod, the ponr cbildiEn. niidpr tlie eye oC tl» 
unwerti •weittduwd lo oimt tlip rann? tUiag, but widi such jiali)(Jile coutradiclion*, 
• ■ ■ - ■ ' Ltli llie fiilfiJiuod, he was uiiahle to, 

a complete 





h — Ktnaain blse in tad, ind^&talu'M -meVan^ 
■iKiii-iB practice, \ol a l>li«w hM beon Mrack n^rsinst lr&- 
il which In* doI recoiled npon Eii^am]. N'oi an aatault bai 
ffi >U<inptr(l upon Eaglantl, nniil it bns firM b««n tried, and 
■ (accrmlcd &$:ainit IrHand. 

If it bcaiknlnrxt shat should br*iDtM;brthc En^ish ))eo]>1c? 

aianrer is — pcwion al itiiKV witbMit hrnutrao, uMl 'dnciand 

which the Relief BiU (falseli' » oilicdl ]irointsnl-^tbltt 

ih iImsc who introdiioMl thnl Bill are binind to- sf« ]Kr- 

ned— the h'taUhmeRt aiwi tfpffrraioa of tkr JriwUt. imdnr 

lltxKT namiit they diirimixe thmuititti. Ciitfutiutt BnUhav, or 

iaiiliet of the Hearl, O' CoitfraierniHn nf Fttith, or an^ other 

^Htrrade. No oMtiUri/ ettr yti cnnld Mttatt JrvHitur inih 

m triihtrnf crrtain deilrtutma. ' K\-nt Romiiiiuin itself, aifsm 

cigaiD, bf tbs tnouth of Koraisb ^i^ieps« uiil'Roinisk mre- 

^Bs, and the .wisest and best uf 'Rcmiih pinlosophcTS, and 

mish Univeraitit.-s, and P(^x« llieBiMtlvcs, hnve warned us' of 

fact. 

•AddtaUni petition another lor thoenforoemcnt «f UiTc^ainJt 

rafBi— for the pnytqctiort of converti fron* all iwjUr)^ iTiHitt'oa 

ipopular'prindple of civil and roli^itms libCTljr'^-Wof'a'witV 

ftwal v/ tht tfTont to MaynosOh — or, what notrid b^ (Kiutmt«nt'l« 

Mr-»uiddltaipaUf whb0Ot'oSi^iTi|r<lbet U treiriiitlkt'mllFWM 

Ticwsof«nH(t rnimabloTnm!;-^iniChat>!rtdlu|lfr4ntcnd^nt%'bytll6 

Stall! <ner tlwt .Spiniiinry's course of educatitm as would cstlude 

Utc iishn:hiL'\r>u3 iai\ueiice which is ni:<w wvrkjn^ vitJiin il. Htnv 

opposed this inHncnce is to alt \oyti\iy and order wonld'-be 

■li[>wc-d, there is litUe doubt, at oncc/bj' the immcdinid Jcjfcctibn 

of tho grznt, if nccnin^nicd vrn\i snch k dofidttifln. ' 'AiM to 

this, the withdrawal ef t|tc grant ftwl^upish -l^ducdtidn'tfndCT 

the Nalimnl Boartl; — ■ a strict stiperintemlcncoTwer JlHW9•,^— 

the prohibiiinn of porannal deminciationa f^om jlh^i alldr^^of e!i- 

wiiniWunicatiwn— dxcflpt under sutfb'cnsoftan(d*ilh'iiUeh i'*stri6- 

tions ftl tnnji be compaiible'wttta llic i legitrniUle exi'rcise'of 

Christian discipline, as in instances of proved offtndes^^-andi'te 

tfati Homiih bisliops themscltes tleclkrl? tbat-it fdiiiuld te'liblhed, 

undor tIJc sulcnmpermi^ion of thf^ bishdp. " A^M td thib'peti^ 

twin n honTy penally on any but purely siiiiitiiErl 'irltertiSffcnfce 

with voters, toiKutts, piisoners, witnesses, jurors, and riiaj^iStrtteSr. 

GrntMi'tlic 'Iriah }M«aantry a bill to iMbuetbem ^Ttntith^cUnM 

and crime of perjury; and none would welcome such a'bobA 

lhi«>'niudi'g;ratiludc be the jteasaniry ih^mseN'es. TUe^ have 

frlwmad that juilitical power bin itself a' blessitig'^br'tbtit 

•ower al dll — hlien they dare not oxert^de h e^fdoptattM 

'''''■" biiMSng 
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Uidilmg ofrtheir >prieflt ; and Ibemprleaticimipek'thein icr exercise 
it.UgBinst theiT own interests am) theiwi&hes ofihek best friend^ 
tbeirJaadlood.' Add^almtdikipar^lkyinthe goTernmeai — yet, 
itr xnkiy.be^tTewardingi the Roman tCathoUc laity ereni more tlran 
the Protestant for acts of lojalty^woi^t^'ani'jsiqpporl of IftW, 
whi»h'1ih&iimtATy*o{'ihe {mstiwiU jistafy «? in edpeoting in 'Very 
many .of ttbat hody-^'^raitAipiiaiiihinjy'PBotestaflttst even meiEe thain 
. Romaiftistft km |any»UUern«ss^ ^Oip UjichiifarUable; ot\ violent *aggvesBioA 
iip^n tbosc^ who differ from iheml! (Ifiit)iis:Mne do) not^thdnk'tiiere 
is^aivythiKii^/ ithifih a^ candid mixixdvcsbiobjeet tb zA^^cisttmh or uiv- 
chantable(\ Upon •tbisvsUottk^-^Uowva istrict'watohand inquiry 
into tb^. scho^&.^f >ever(^ class^maiiitaiiied'bjK Roman Catholic 
bodies^^mal^ oi\/6iiuiZ^'to>pr«yenttha^ii2Beto£ inflamm)aiory hooks 
.Qndi,ti^^€iMonaiJA'td(HAine9y \ Aft8r^titat & proper enooitiragement 
sboMld^ hi^i d^imaodedi £o(p > |)ri6akiv ti'tho ate <Aisp«[eied < to learn i the 
«ffrors !Qf« itmit a^teitia raoidi tOiafaaflodoHtrtheiB p-^-^^ait <enc6nrageinent 
^uchiali-iviaft /•n€e:lleld»out« aofiicieajbtib seoure v them /against iwant, 
without being a temptation to hypocrisy. And, lastly, ;let the 
£ng^U.peopIi9i>tBmnrTStfiainwg ^Yisryt nerve itO| parocurifc i ^'real 
3us(iK!9.tQ Ir^lf^iliiftTaUi ihivgay aft.lo^a pinrt>;a]id ih^'miedipayt 
qfriEi^land-^JHs^e ^.r^qratohijig bver <hei^<fcileine|5ts^nftkfe<iii 
encouiiagii^g. b^ittKnanu&^^Uires aild<v09imth6rtemv^vistitie\da inain* 
.WlMOg(t|ui0trTf»ju«tiee ittfki^ taftadil«ite8^4ipiQl3.(piibli(t> wm^ks^^^ 
juf tiae in: tbe'disJH^ilf ttlitojOjf pl(tlNwagc^1N^aMi^ in goaadtiig every 
lib^ljy^ nbi^k oafliibergralKied wilrbittt reaUyintPodueing^slaveiry. 
All (thistinfttbe pr^ieci^'«fta^>f9£>ip»rrti)eNi mayn^undjiimpcaeticabfe 
aad>yMiionaFytMbut)aficoatfle'ii5 Hot thje l«ss>rigibti^bec»iai9e bur-onfa 
^i^s.apd follijsfi I may -ptevaiituaifrom AiUolvingut.^ I :•» (: i ...m*^ 
. Qf/the cQUwe.iW>hi<ii ^ni^tiJto/ba^npuipuediibytgovermnenl, of 
iv:h9t^eve4'><p^ti^;iw^^af<^UnwillfAgn^ speak. i< F«ei^!thiags haveso 
injiwod, ^16 (ca^e.o£ ,pQ8^0 saOiCJL of reUg^on-in iliieliihd aatibie introt 
ductioa af:par.tj! tpf^iliittf^s^iia^rqudfttaotas ! ofa^fai) highevoriiidni | BiU 
iveii^iJU iTQiUurl^i jto}|)iQd]»t»^o«t(tth^ Q0Ui»e i^D^whichiJamea.Il^t^a 
pamft s^t/as s^iboiN^c^aitiiponiou^tbisto^j^ito^tarEi ust^igainat Tyramay 
a,ndt ,9gaix)i^t,i]]^pe^j)HTi^ndee^»roiU)edn toiisubv^^^ l^e<{Iiberlijesi and 
qopsfU^Uti^l^ndit^UgKVfto ofi£iigl2Mid4 >'-irWo<fhr^;wariluigs>it hiA^ 
t(>ry.\^| Gov^0imef^^fihft^ldilwAdaj(i\ihe^ f^^ 
Qfnt'ir^Q*tonl9;ii>lnI|^l»ndii<f66ei' and (Onaj-ki .page, by. page,. tbe 
st^l^rwhii^b tb<^ai;i|l«u[)r! tii)fi»i^(«uoce»»ivietyiQnum^irates,4i8*ao miany 
px^parif^tio^i iigift^fi I jbyi f J^^mes^fot^ rthe edtiaiilJisbi|nen( idf ffopeny\ ia 

s.^h Xb^ emii^jfmm^oi Piiblio 94im$t^d whoji haxingiiotfoFtvuies 
of theii:ixw|o>^coMld,sQav«»ly albrd/toifidopt ii^igjid uiea^ures, by which 
iji^y .mipht risfc >tbei^? /places j(ipi »24) j t f fiU ' Thd {foicirtg^raen' of low 
bir.^>^d education on the bench of magistrates^ to the disgust 

of 
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I in'mi-T «n' th* couuirx- (p.'ij)). 3, Tlic rpsting: for support 

ftnutMcnl U]>>iN tiu-n - ntiu, tlioosb they seouird tu moke con- 

,.(W ui l)<Mnu«; nuair* uni) out eMiaig flesh on Fridavs,' were 

HMiUaIji * ki)«tv«.' mmI >ot the putUcly ' dtcWin^ tbat tbey 

il iH«)ta uw* »l *m-h' 1|>-31). 4. The permittiag: men to 

iiUP pinwn umtn ixm horn which they were excluded by 

[ft. Wi, A>. 'I1m> Mtniuniicancut of » party who took pains 

■MSVtX Ifa* iMtt <tpfH«MKn of the Pmlestuits in Ireland, and 

I fkWD km) Uwitcdil all reUlioiu tn the contrary* (p. 49)- 

t DMttlw mIwOus ttC Rmiiui C«ihn4ics for offices of trust. 

t IUI4UII the army v*'*''*^ '**=' °° constabulary then) with 

uiW»>*i ^ Koutan 1'iahi^H.s (p. («0)- 8. The same trith 

l^ta iha IwtMh 111' Jtnl|^>« ip, (is). 9- Tbe placing' some 

niMMtauu ut nuumiiUiKMu. but i-duu^ ooIy to |^ve a odoar 

tftMiiAltl.t. ttilhnul alkMitijr tbem any real power (p. 66). 

.iBW»vtm aiMi iiMMlhajt ibe — gi atry y (p. Sa). IL. Desiroy- 

IV tSuK-«Mul nw\niraiiiiM and paduifr ibeni iaio the hands 

UMM ('MlwJuai t^p. 8tt>. m. Tb» immiixuoa of perjuries 

»tVitau>liuM)C*lUMil,t«lwft »o Atwwihw life war pwip er t T was 

i|k lUO- t^ I'h* lUMnnif of Pwii«ii<i, by pcnmtting 

„% lWW*iMkH«L W nb ihMK of HWib «id bf pMnnp down qaiet 

% jwwwMw titonatitHM *i ftsM^ialBca^UMl far 8cU-«lefesa 

, I iik'\ i « pnicncbvc <M wb»cb ikv aatlMr ■■!(« ■ p a iiu a m 

Ulut<l\nlK>ll. itii; il i-J*-- «Si««M l:e \ n:ui"s haoils. arvl luro tiini 

Hcikt^l autaii^ vttUl bt>«st&. ^1 th<- world wuold believe that he 
di>*ix>Ht) Uu'\ libviulvl w»v'U.r luiu p. I l;i . 14. The permittiiiir 
iUv lAmUvn\U **kI lV4rtiA;ns t>.> be attAi-knl m ibeir faooses and 
luctt. kiiitil kt \v:ui iK> k>U4«T sAiii' I\>r them 10 bve in the coontrr 
()v tcW^, to. I'h* 3C>vtu^ • tnfui tfasti'iira^eniem to the most 
iuiuku-it) l\\ne*wu> U»x«T*' p- 1^3 - 10. Tie at ulti plication ol 
luiUi, UUU& UKiii*. auni pntsts p. I:5S^ . 17. The penniltins 
ISh'toituil pixfvrty r.> tv \iiestn,>vevL wi^iot adequate etibns M 
iivuiv n: — ^ Tte *i:".h..r i» s|V!i5diaf m iai pn-'pertr. sach as 
uii^hi Iv v^ultUKi^i ui t;vKiKrji,T.::rrs iT m esCMes — no* at tilbes. 
a» \Vf u\.^kl i;vukl- — i'iu'rt" JiKi^e >-.i£«n rtWessed i( was- a 
ui'v\'i».n\ jvtve oi tviict' r'. l-t-j . ;>. Fit- purnas- it into the 
^k>Wi'i v'i ft.-^tvu) C.i::h>:i_oi *> mm Pr.K^iiiisas b« impusinf taxes 
>Mi i:..>.j> _L>. '..tp . I't-f ■•'-•T- ::vi werxM-ot ta.^ in Iteiaad: the 
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every vestige of their subjection to the crown of England.; they 
were^ in fact. Repealers (p. 173). 21. The tenants were set 
against their landlords^ and taught to deny their right to their 
estates (p. 1 82). 22. There were a number of private murders 
and assassinations of Protestants, and government was supposed 
not to be very active in the persecution of them (p. 188). 
23. The priests were active; 'fearing to shock their friends 
in England and Scotland/ when they encouraged people to 
rob their Protestant neighbours, they chaiged them not to 
kill ^Aeni— (Dr. Doyle s recommendation in the tithe war) — 
assuring them that everything else would be forgiven them 
(p. 211). 24. People were kept very much in the darkj both 
in England and Scotland, as to the real sufferings of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland ; and when travellers came over to Ireland 
and found the Protestants persecuted, 'they seemed to stand 
amazed at what they saw, and could hardly believe their own 
eyes' (p. 213). 25. Protestants, in large numbers, emigrated 
(p. 210). 26. The Protestants were numbered (p. 202): a 
step which, in modem times, Mr. Wyse has not hesitated to 
consider as one of the most important taken by the so-called 
Catholic Association, as preparatory to the enforcement of its 
demands. 27- The king commenced his reign with a solemn 
declaration that he would protect the Church of England; 
but the Romanists took care to observe that in this was no spe- 
cific mention of Ireland (p. 216). It is a singular coincidence 
that observers have remarked at this day on the studied exclusion 
of Ireland from similar declarations of the crown. 28. One of 
the first of James' plans was to introduce Jesuit schools ; 29- to 
discourage the former schools of Protestants ; and to place the 
education of the country in the hands of Papists; though not 
under the name of a national system, professing no religion what- 
ever. In this he surpasses ourselves (p. 217). 30. He tampered 
with the statutes of Trinity College (p. 2 1 8). 3 1 . • He diminished 
the number of the bishops by refusing to keep up the succession 
(p. 220). 32. Their revenues were seized on, and applied to 
the use of Papists — though in a more direct way than by relieving 
them from the payment of a just debt. S3. And Cashel, Clogher, 
Elphin, and Clonfert, were expressly accepted by the Papists 'as 
an instalment' of the whole (p. 221). 34. The people were 
taught to refuse the dues^ and the priests forbade the payment 
of tithes ; so that for two years scarcely any were recovered by 
the clergy, *or recovered with so much difficulty and cost, that 
they turned it to little account' (p. 223). 35, The principle 
was publicly recognised that every man ought to pay the ministers 
of his own religion (p* 223). 36L The crown-rents reserved upon 

livings 
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tliia couiiiry . 1^0 painisters cima <V> .mucb, for .g/90^, .UijOPgb th^j 
may do much for miscbie^f. , It is on the landljorcU apd tJbie plergy 
that the hopes of the empire must sest — and ou their €Oropei:aling 
together heartily and vigorously^ .and at the samp, time prudently 
and quietly,, as m^n who caa have bi|t ope iot^re^tj s^pd on^ duty^ 
and of whom^ if one is destroy ed,. the i^th^jmut^.peri^ lU^iSwise. 

t ' ..^ ' ' ' : i ■ " .' • III.' ',••;.''• > 
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It is to give, professedly, to* such a popMl^tioAtikS we have 
described, but substantiaily to thfi.priestSK-rtheir.diroc^lQrs aikl 
despots— a vast accession of political ^power,,. that 4h9- .Government 
-r-tbe Government. of a Queen who holda her.ihronesby the 
tenure of Protesianiismt — ^bave; while Wjc have beeainntiUng these 
articles, introduced, under -the .ookuir lof a Rs^istraUm ■. Bill, a 
NEW FftANCHis£ for Ireland.. Their Bill is..so monstrous^ that, 
ill. as we think of tb^ ministry, ^e.are almost indiaeditQ doubt 
wbether they were, befcare the debate-r-whether tbej! are «?en yete-^ 
fully awe^re of the practical eifeot:of tbat revolutioiutry prefect. 

We, at the copolui»on ot our last. Number, .foretold< too truly 
that the earliest duty imposed on the. ConservatiTOr party wonld be 
the defence of the Reform Bill against its own. auilbocs ^ bot we 
hardly expected that the attempt would be made^either so soon, 
or in so sweeping, yet so insidt(Mi6 a foim.^ w 

Tbe .abusej^ of the Irish registry were so.^eoormous and so 
flagrant, that, in spite of the combined efforts of tlve Papists and 
the' Ministry, Lord Stanley had last year c»pried aTemedial Bill 
beyond the second reading, and bad announced his intention to 
renew it early this session. Any measure which 'should tend to 
rescue the real elector from the thraldom of the priests and Mr. 
O'Connell, and tobrush away any portion of the^rauduleot regis^ 
tr/ation, must be fatal to the Minisferjirr whose esistcmee> 4b we have 
already shown, depends on this* iUegal, Imt at pieisent irresistible, 
influence of the Priests. , What, 4hen> was>to be>fdohe >to.avert the 
danger of a r^l remedy for .those abuses?: — ^Whyyithe*oid P<opish 
shift, of confessing^ when itcopld^be ino- longer denied^ the ei^ 
istence of the evil and the necessity of. a remedy — rand^dion, with 
Jesuitical candour, ofiering tQjpsovide iOne :-^whicb, of .4;oursc, 
prepared by. the self-^atne hands.that had cce&tecLth&abuse, was 
certain to be at least as bad .as the d^ea^e. itself. .: , v 1 

This is the real history of Lord Morpeth's Bill, and the way 
in which it .proceeds to effect its object is in e3»ct pursuatoce of 
that mixture of impudence and ounning-r— that sly audacity-^in 
which it was conceived. One of the main conditions and sup<- 
posed securities, provided by the Relief Bill — 'Uot mereIy>acoej[)ted; 
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the occupier — ^but by the occupier and landlord jointly— the land- 
lord in sdl cases paying one-half — in many cases^ more — in some^ 
the whole. And as the modes of apportioning these rates are com- 
plicated and arbitrary, the greatest efforts have been made, as we 
have said, by the priests to predominate in the elections of the 
guardians of the poor-law unions, in order to use them as a 
weapon of political and pecuniary oppression against the landlords. 

The rating, therefore, will be no criterion whatsoever of the 
value of the tenant's holding. We have stated, and indeed the 
fact is notorious, that the poor Irish cottier will give for land not 
only the utmost penny of its value, but even beyond it ; the rate, 
therefore, is no proof nor measure of his rent, and still less of his 
profit — he may hold land rated at 5l. on terms which make his 
oargain worse than nothing. 

Thus, then, is to be overthrown in Ireland (England*s turn 
will soon follow) the first constitutional principle of county repre-* 
sentation, that the franchise should be connected with profit from 
the land. The Irish elector, if this bill passes^ may be an abso- 
lute insolvent without one penny of profit out of the land he votes 
for. 

But this is not the worst : — all this assumption of rating as a 
check on fraud or a measure of value, is in itself a most scandal- 
ous fraud. 

The vote must arise out of land rated : — ^Yes, but the rate need 
not be paid ! — the non-payment of the rate does not invalidate 
the vote conferred by the rating ! Was there ever such a 
mockery ? 

Again : if a vote be once acquired by a five pound rating, a 
subsequent diminvtion of the rating shall not invalidate the vote. 
Thus, land may be rated for one year at oL to confer a vote, and 
may next year be lowered for all other purposes to 2/., but with- 
out desroying the vote — which the one year's rating will confer 
irrevocably for 14 years, subject only to the voter's paying his share 
of the difference of the rates — ^which would be, in the case stated— 
at 6d. in the pound — ninepence per annum for a vote, the rated 
foundation of which was gone ! 

But still more monstrous. The Poor Law Act had exempted 
certan poor lands (bog, &c.) from rating : — Will it be believed 
that Lord Morpeth's bill provides that these lands — too valueless 
to be rated under the Poor Law — shall nevertheless be rated 
under this Bill for the purpose of creating votes? 

There have been already exhibited in Ireland some strange, 
nstances of abuse in the poor-law ratings — gross partiality, great 
njustice, and a general irregularity and uncertainty of principle ; 
but if this be so already., where the actual apportionment of the 
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tional objection8-*-the objections which can neither be removed 
nor compromisid — are first, the alteration of a fixed constitutional 
principle — ^the severance of the franchise from beneficial pro- 
perty — and secondly^ the overthrow of the landmark of the Relief 
and Reform bills, so lately and so solemnly fixed and recu^rnised 
as inviolable by all the parties to those great national compacts;^- 
these are what wc trust the House of Commons — which has 
already admitted the second reading by a majority of only five — 
will never, when it comes to consider the whole bearings of the 
question, persist in sanctioning — these are sacrifices of principle 
and good faith-^whidi we are confident the House of Lords can 
never sanction, and which the peojde of England will never 
tolerate. 

The unanimous applause with which the whole Radical and 
Chartist press have recei^'ed the bill is no doubtful indication of 
its real merits and expected effects; and Mr. 0*Connell has told 
the House that the measure will satisfy him and his constituents* 
That is enough for us. We have shown who Mr. 0*Conneirs 
real constituents are^ and we know that any measure that satisfies 
him and them ransX be another step towards establishing the 
despotic domination of popery in Ireland. 
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Aberdeen, Earl of, speech in the House 
of Lords, May 5, 1840— correspondence 
with Dr. Chalmers and the secretaries 
of the non-intrusion committee, 203 — 
objects of his Lordship's Bill for the 
regulation of the Scotch church, 230 — 
ample powers given to the church 
courts, 231 — source of the opposition 
to the bill, 233~the assertion tliat it 
was changed in its character, during the 
negociation, refuted, 237. 

American Orators, 1— -date of American 
eloquence, 2 — Henry, 3 — his. early life, 
4 — first speech, 5 — grandest display, 
7 — elected to Congress, 8 — his tri- 
umphs, 9 — ^last appearance in public, 
and death, 13 — cnaracter, 14 — John 
Adams, 16— early life, 17 — Otis, i6.— 
state of parties after the recognition of 
the States as a nation, 21 — Fisher 
Ames, the American Burke, 22 — his 
great speech, 24 — John Quincey Adams, 
25 — his vindication of the purity of 
North American descent, 26 — Josiah 
Quincey, 28— William Wirt, 29— Mr. 
Justice Story, 32— John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, 33 — early life, 34 — speeches, 35 
— John Randolph, ib. — Henry Clay, 36 
—Edward Everett, 39— Daniel Web- 
ster, 42 — great length of American 
speeches, 49 — other defects, 51 — contrast 
between the English and American 
nations, 52. 

Angling, 182 — the lady Juliana Beniers, 
ib, — specimen of her style, 183 — 
Barker's * Art of Angling,', 184 — his 
culinary recipe, 187 — Walton's * Com- 
plete Angler,' 188. 

Apothecaries, Society of, 56. See Medical 
Reform. 

Attwood, Mr. Charles, 261. See Pal- 
merston. 

Auchterarder case, the, 218. 

B. 

Baillie, Joanna, Fugitive Verses, 437 — 
cause of the tailure of her Plays on the 



stage, 438 — their character, 441— ex- 
tract from < De Montfort,' 442— Songs 
and Hymns for the Kirk, 447 — romantic 
ballads, 449 — Birthday Address to her 
Sister, 449. 

Beaumont, Gustave de, L'Ireland ; Sociale, 
Politique, et R^ligieuse, 117. 

Bothwell, Earl of, 315. Se& Tytler. 

Bremner, R., excursions in the Interior of 
Russia, 344 — his adventurous debut in 
that country, 357 — beards, 358 — words 
necessary for travelling in Russia, 359 
—posting, 360— the Volga, 361— fair 
of Nijnii Novgorod, 362— tea, 364— 
cookery, 365 — hospitality, 366— leech- 
trade in the Ukrame, 367 — bugs, 368 
— Cossacks, 369 — ^locusts in the vicinity 
of Odessa, 369 — incorrectness of Mr. 
Bremner's political reflections, 370 — 
his inaccuracies respecting the language, 
antiquities, and manufactures, 371. 

British Museum, position of the Etruscan 
monuments in, 380 — state of the docu- 
ments relating to the French revolution, 
484. 

Buona})arte, Lucien, his Etruscan re* 
searches, 389. 

C. 

Campbell, Colonel, despatches to Lord 
Ptdmerston, 277. 

Cargill, W., Mehemet Ali, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Russia, and France, 253 — charac- 
ter of the pamphlet, 258. 

Carleton, W., Tales of the Irish Peasantry* 
118. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., Remarks on the 
Present Position of the Church of Scot- 
land. What ought tlie People and 
Church of Scotland to do now ? 203 — 
his speech in the debate of 1833, 207 — 
proceedings in 1839, 219— drift of his 
motion, 220 — objections to Lord Aber- 
deen's Bill, 234 — pamphlet on the 
abandonment of the veto, 238. 

Chantrey, Sir F., 193. 

Church of Scotland, affairs of the, 203 
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Pinknton, Rev. R., D.D., Miscellaneous 
Observations in Russia, 34 1 — a most 
efficient missionar}', 319. 

Pope, anecdote of, 87. 

Ptalmody, English, characterised, ii^ — 
suggestions for its improvement. 419. 

R. 

Registration Bill for Ireland introduced 
by Lord Morpeth, 591 — its true clia- 
racter, ib. — the mamier in which it will 
work, 592 — it will establish the despotic 
domination of popery in Ireland, 595 

Report of the British Commissioners ap- 
pohited to Survey the Territory in dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the 
United States — correspondence relating 
to the same, 501 — this Report gives 
the tirst accurate view of the whole 
case, 527. 

Reports of tlie Committees of the House of 
Lords on tlie State of Ireland, 1839; 
on Tithes in Ireland, 1832; of Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, 1822, 1824, 1825, 117. 

Rogers, Mr., the notes to the last edition 
of his poems, 50 — his power of com- 
pression, 51. 

Runiaiiism in Ireland, 118 — causes why 
Ireland never has been a great nation, 
121 — religious dissension, 123 — tlie 
three classes of evils, 124 — each resolv- 
able into a question of religion, 126 — 
tlu-ee plans for their correction, i6. — 
general principles of Irish Romanists, 
127 — essence of Romanism, ib. — strong 
feelings in favour of proselytism, 129 
— second plan, 132 — ramifications of 
Popery, 138 — its subtlety, 140 — 
causes of the incredulity of English- 
men respecting Ireland, i6.— change in 
the characters of the landlords and 
clergy, 141 — of the priests, 142 — the 
conduct of the latter should be care- 
fully investigated, 145 — best sources of 
information, ib. — ^necessity of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, 148^- 
Rome looks to Ireland as the strong- 
hold of her dominions, 150 — division 
of the forces of the Romish church in 
Ireland, 151 — reasons for narrowly 
watching the proceedings of the Jesuits, 
152 — secret associations, and their 
effects, 153 — Ribbonism, 154 — abso- 
lute power of the priests, 155 — fallacy 
of priests denouncing Ribbonism ex- 
posed, 156 — extent of intimidation, 160 
— feeling of tlie people towards the Pro- 
testant clergy, 161— priestly power above 
that of the ordinary priesthood, 164 — 
Ireland always claimed as the property 



of the Pope, 165 — ^the agitating iKxlies 
in Ireland, 168. 

Romish priests in Ireland l>efore the esta- 
blishment of Maynooth, 112 — points 
which must be attended to in consider- 
ing their position and conduct, 512 — 
the order of Christian Brothers, ib. — 
Jesuits, 543 — ^their extensive ramifica- 
tions and influence, 544 — society for 
the propagation of the faith, 544 — pa- 
rochial priests, 546 — Maynooth Col- 
lege, 518 — the veto upon the appoint- 
ment of Irish Roman Catholic bishops, 
549 — extraordinary alteration of opi- 
nion upon this subject, 550 — exist- 
ence of a secret tribunal, 552 — 
education at Maynooth, 554 — the 
hierocracy of Popery in Ireland, 556 — 
its present position, 558 — use, object, 
and system of the present priests, 559 — 
estimation in which they are held by 
the people, 560 — they do not possess a 
social mfluence, 561 — real source of 
their power, 562 — their rule is a reign 
of terror, 565 — translation of Mr. Wyse's 
phrase, * Maynooth began to be felt,' 
■578— -conduct of the priests with refer- 
ence to the Kildare Place schools, 579 
— assertions made by them against Pro- 
testantism and the Bible, 581 — man- 
ner in which the mysterious influence 
at work in Ireland is employed, 582 — 
steps to be taken in England to coun- 
teract it, 585 — system pursued in Ire- 
land by James II., 589. 

Russia, alleged designs of, upon Turkey, 
270 — their exaggeration, 272 — con- 
duct of, in 1832, 274— first discovery 
of, 344 — visit of Chancellor to, and its 
effects, 345 — Peter the Great, 346 — 
advantage of alliance with England, 
348 — state of the great mass of the 
population, 350 — advance of, in civi- 
lization during the last 25 years, 369 — 
compendium of ukases, 370 — coals, 
374 — the official language of Russia 
has been in union with her interests, 
375. 

S. 

Schoolmasters, condition and attainments 
of French provincial, 408. 

Scotch Covenanters, letter of their com- 
missioners to the, amiouncing the exe- 
cution of Charles I. 

Skulls, Irish, thickness of, 475. 

Staff-Surgeon, recollections of, 453. Sec 
Henry. 

Surgeons, College of, 56. See Medical 
Reform. 
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